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B2 
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679 
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687 
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807 


♦247 


•138 


_ 


15. 


755 


♦193 


Oct. 


24. 


808 


248 


139 


— . 


4. 


756 


194 


— . 


14. 


809 


249 


140 


May 


24. 


757 


196 


^. 


a 


810 


♦250 


•141 


9 


13. 


768 


•1% 


Sept 


22. 


811 


251 


142. 


—. 


3. 


759 


197 


_' 


11. 


812 


252 


143^ 


April 


21. 


7G0 


♦198 


Aug. 


31. 


813 


♦253 


♦144 


_ 


10. 


761 


199 




21. 


814 


254 


145 


Mar. 


31. 


762 


200 


_ 


10. 


815 


S56 


•146 


— 


20. 


763 


♦201 


July 


29. 


816 


♦256 


147 


_» 


9. 


764 


202 


tf 


19. 


817 


257 


148 


Feb. 


26. 


765 


203 


_ 


a 


818 


♦258 


♦149 


_ 


15. 


766 


♦204 


June 


27. 


819 


259 


150 


— . 


5. 


767 


205 


— 


16. 


820 


260 


151 


Jan. 


26. 


768 


♦206 


_ 


5. 


821 


♦261 


•152 


— 


13. 


769 


207 


May 


26. 


822 


262 


153 


.^ 


3. 


770 


208 


._ 


15. 


823 


263 


154 


Dec. 


23. 


770 


♦209 


_ 


a 


824 


♦264 


•155 


_ 


12. 


771 


210 


April 


23. 


826 


265 


156 


_» 


1. 


772 


211 


_- 


12. 


826 


♦266 


•157 


Nov. 


20. 


773 


♦212 


.— 


1. 


827 


267 


158 


._ 


10. 


774 


213 


Mar. 


21. 


828 


268 


159 


Oct 


30. 


775 


214 


_ 


10. 


829 


•269 


♦160 


—. 


18. 


776 


♦215 


Feb 


27. 


830 


270 


161 


—. 


8. 


777 


216 


_ 


17. 


831 


271 


162 


Sept. 


27. 


778 


♦217 


__ 


6. 


832 


♦272 


♦163 


— 


16. 


779 


218 


Jan. 


26. 


833 


273 


164 


— 


5. 


780 


219 


.— 


15. 


834 


274 


165 


Aug. 


25. 


781 


220 


— 


4. 


835 


♦275 


♦166 




14. 


782 


221 


Dec. 


25. 


835 


276 


167 


— 


4. 


783 


222 


m— 


la 


836 


♦277 


♦168 


July 


23. 


784 


♦223 


_ 


2. 


837 


278 


169 


• 


13. 


785 


224 


Nov. 


22. 


838 


279 


170 


._ 


2. 


786 


225 


— 


11. 


839 


♦2P0 


♦171 


June 


21. 


787 


♦226 


Oct 


30. 


840 


281 


172 


.. 


10. 


788 


227 


.— 


20. 


841 


282 



Begun. A.m. 

Oct 9. 842 

Sept 20. 843 

— 17. 844 

— 6 845 
Aug. 27. 846 

— 16. 847 

— 4. 848 
July 26. 849 

— 14. 660 

— 4. 851 
June 22. 852 

— 11. 853 

— 1. 854 
May 21. 855 

— 9. 856 
April 29. 857 

— la 858 

— 7. 859 
Mar. 27. 860 

— 16. 861 

— 6. 862 
Feb. 2a 863 

— 12. 864 

— 1. 866 
Jan. 21. 866 

— 10. 867 
Dec 31. 867 

— 19. 868 

— a 869 
Nov. 28. 870 

— 17. 871 

— 6. 872 
Oct 26. 873 

— 15. 874 

— 5. 875 
Sept 2a 876 

— 12. 877 

— 2. 878 
Aug. 22. 879 

— 11. 880 
July 31. 881 

— 20. 882 

— 10. 883 
June 28. 884 

— 17. 886 

— 7. fiiP6 
May 27. 687 

— 15. 888 

— 5. 889 
April 24. 890 

— 14. 891 

— 2. 892 
Mar. 22. 893 

— 12. 894 

— 1. 895 



MOHAMMEDAN INTO GHRIfiTIAN TIME. 



A.H. B<*guq. A. D. 

•383 Feb la 896 

284—7. 897 

285 Jan. 27. 898 

♦286 — 16. 899 

287 — 6. 900 

•288 Dec. 25. 900 

289 — 15. 901 

290 — 4. 902 
•291 Kov. 23. 903 

292 — 12. 904 

293 — 1. 905 
•294 Oct 21. 906 

295 — 11. 907 

•296 Sept 29. 908 

297 — 19 909 

298—8. 910 

•299 Aug. 28. 911 

300 — 17. 912 

301 — 6. 9i3 
♦302 July 26. 914 

)303 — 16. 915 

304—4. 916 

•305 June 23. 917 

306 — 13. 918 

•307 — 2. 919 

308 May 22. 920 

309 — 11. 921 
♦310 AprU 30. 922 

311 — 20. 923 

312 — 8. 924 
•313 Mar. 28. 925 

314 — 18. 926 

315 — 7. 927 
-•316 Feb. 24. 928 

317 — 13. 929 

•318 — 2. 930 

319 Jan. 23. 931 

SaO — 12. 932 

•321 Dec. 31. 932 

322 — 21. 933 

323 — 10. 934 
•324 Nov. 29. 935 

325 — 18. 936 

♦326 — 7. 937 

327 Oct 28. 938 

328 — 17. 939 
•329 — 5. ^0 

330 Sept 25. 941 

331 — 14. 942 
•332 — 3. 943 

333 Aug. 23. 944 

334 — 12. 945 
•335 — 1. 946 

336 July 22. 947 

•337 — 10. 948 



▲. B. 

338 
339 

•340 
341 
342 

♦343 
344 
345 

•346 
347 

♦348 
349 
350 

♦351 
352 
353 

♦354 
355 
356 

♦357 
358 

♦359 
360 
361 

♦362 
363 
364 

♦365 
366 

•367 
368 
369 

♦370 
371 
372 

♦373 
374 
375 

♦376 
377 

♦378 
379 
380 

•381 
38^ 
383 

♦384 
385 

♦386 
387 
388 

♦389 
390 
391 

♦392 



Begun. A. D. 

June 30. 949 

— 19. 950 

— 8. 951 
May 28. 952 

— 17. 953 

April 26! 955 

— 14. 956 

— 3. 957 
M«r. 24. 958 

— 13. 959 

— 2. 960 
Feb. 19. 961 

— a 962 
Jan. 29. 963 

— 18. 964 

— 6. 965 
Dec 27. 965 

— 16. 966 

— 6. 967 
Nov. 24. 968 

— 13. 969 

— 3. 970 
Oct 23. 971 

— 11. 972 

— 1. 973 
Sept 2Q. 974 

— 9. 975 
Aug. 29. 976 

— ia 977 

— a 978 
July 28. 979 

— 16. 980 

— 6. 981 
June 25. 962 

— 14. 983 

— 3. 984 
May 23. 985 

— 12. 986 

— 2. 987 
Apnl 20. 988 

— 10. 989 
Mar. 30. 990 

— 19. 991 

— 8. 992 
Feb. 25. 993 

— 14. 994 

— 4. 995 
Jan. 24. 996 

— 13. 997 

— 1. 998 
Dec. 22. 998 

— 12. 999 
Nov. 30. 1000 

— 19. 1001 



A. H. 

393 
394 

♦395 
396 

♦397 
398 
399 

♦400 
401 
402 

♦403 
404 
405 

♦406 
407 

♦408 
409 
410 

♦411 
412 
413 

♦414 
415 

♦416 
417 
418 

♦419 
420 
421 

♦422 
423 
424 

♦425 
4^ 

♦427 
428 
429 

♦430 
431 
432 

♦433 
434 
435 

♦436 
437 

♦438 
439 
440 

♦441 
442 
443 

♦444 
445 

♦446 
447 



Begun. 

Nov. 9. 

(Oct 29. 

— 17. 

— 7. 
Sept. 26. 

— 16. 

— 4. 
Aug. 24. 

— 14. 

— 3. 
July 22. 

— 12. 

— 1. 
June 20. 

— 9. 
May 29. 

— 19. 

— a 

Aphl 26. 

— 16 

— 5. 
Mar. 25. 

— 14. 

— 3. 
Feb. 21. 

— .10. 
Jan. 30. 

— 19. 

— a 

Dec 28. 

— la 

— 6. 
Nov. 25. 

— 15. 

— 4. 
Oct. 24. 

— 13. 

— 2. 
Sept 22. 

— 10. 
Aug. 30. 

— 20. 

— 9. 

July sa 

— la 

— 7. 
June 27. 

— 15. 

— 4. 
May 25. 

— 14. 

— 2. 
April 22. 

— 11. 

— 1. 



A. D. 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1009 

1010 

1011 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1019 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 

1024 

1Q25 

1026 

1027 

1028 

1029 

1030 

1030 

1031 

1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 

1036 

1037 

1038 

1039 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1043 

1044 

1045 

1046 

1047 

1048 

1049 

1050 

1051 

1052 

1053 

1054 

1055 



XX 



TABLE FOR THE CONVERSION OB 



▲. H. Beffun. A. D. 

448 Mar. 20. 1056 

♦449 — .9. 1057 

450 Feb. 27. 1058 

461 — 16. 1059 

•452 — 5. 1060 

453 Jan 25 1061 

454 — 14. 1062 
*455 — 3. 1063 

455 Dec. 24. 1003 
♦457 — 12. 1064 

458—2. 1065 

459 Nov. 21. 1066 

♦460 — 10. 1067 

461 Oct 30. 1068 

462 — 19. 10t9 
♦463 — 8. 10:0 

464 Sept. 28. 1071 

465 — 16. 1072 
♦466 — 5. 1073 

467 Aug. 26. 1074 

♦468 — 15. 1075 

469 — 4. 1076 

470 July 24. 1077 
♦471 — 13. 1078 

472 — 3. 1079 

473 June 21. 1080 
*474 — 10. 1081 

475 May 31. 1082 

♦476 — 20. 1083 

477 — 9. 1084 

478 April 28. 1085 
♦479 — 17. 1086 

460—7. 1087 

481 Mar. 26. 1088 

♦482 — 15. 1089 

483 — 5. 1090 

484 Feb. 22. 1091 
♦485 — 11. 1092 

486 Jan. 31. 1093 

•487 — 20. 1094 

488 — 10. 1095 

489 Dec. 30. 1095 
♦490 — 18. 1096 

491 — 8. 1097 

492 Nov. 27. 1098 
♦493 — 16. 1099 

494 — 5. 1100 

495 Oct. 25. 1101 
♦496 — 14. 1102 

497 — 4. 1103 

♦498 Sept 22. 1104 

499 — 12. 1105 

500—1. 1106 

♦501 Aug. 21. 1107 

502 - 10. 1108 



▲. H. 

503 

♦504 
505 

♦506 
507 
508 

♦609 
510 
511 

♦512 
513 
514 

♦515 
516 

♦517 
518 
519 

♦520 
521 
522 

•523 
624 
525 

♦526 
527 

♦528 
529 
530 

♦531 
532 
533 

•534 
535 

♦536 
537 
638 

♦639 
640 
541 

♦542 
543 
644 

♦545 
546 

♦647 
648 
649 

•550 
551 
552 

♦653 
554 
555 

•566 
657 



Begun. ▲. D. 

July 30. 1109 

— 19. 1110 

— 9. nil 
June 27. 1112 

— 17. 1113 

— 6. 1114 
May 26. 1115 

— 15. 1116 

— 4. iin 

April 23. 1118 

— 13. 1119 

— 1. 1120 
Mar. 21. 1121 

— 11 1122 
Feb. 28. 1123 

— 18. 1124 

— 6. 1125 
Jan. 26. 112o 

— 16. 1127 

— 5. 1128 
Dec 24. 1128 

— 14. 1129 

— 3. 1130 
Nov. 22. 1131 

— 11. 1132 
Oct 31^1133 

— 2ril34 

— 10. 1135 
Sept 28. 1136 

— 18. 1137 

— 7. 1138 
Aug. 27. 1139 

— 16 1140 

— 5. 1141 
July 26. 1142 

— 15. 1143 

— 3. 1144 
June 23. 1145 

— 12. 1146 

— 1. 1147 
May 21. 1148 

— 10. 1149 
April 29. 1150 

— 19. 1151 

— 7. 1152 
Mar. 28. 1J63 

— 17. 1164 

— 6. 1165 
Feb. 24. 1166 

— 12. 1157 

— 1. 1158 
Jan. 22. 1159 

— 11. 1160 
Dec. 30. 1160 

— 20. 1161 



A. n. 

♦558 
559 
560 

♦561 
562 
663 

♦564 
565 

♦566 
667 
568 

♦569 
670 
671 

♦672 
573 
574 

♦676 
676 

♦677 

678 

. 679 

♦580 
681 
682 

•583 
684 
685 

♦586 
687 

•688 
689 
590 

♦691 
592 
593 

♦694 
596 
696 

•597 
598 

♦699 
600 
601 

♦602 
603 
604 

♦605 
606 

♦607 
608 
609 

♦610 
611 
612 



Begun. 

Dec. 9. 

Nov. 29. 

— 17. 

— 6. 
Oct 27. 

— 16. 

— 4. 
Sept 24. 

— 13. 

— a 

Aug. 22. 

— 11. 

— 1. 
July 21. 

— 9. 
June 29. 

— 18. 

— 7. 
May 27. 

— 16. 

— 6. 
April 26. 

— 13. 

— 3. 
Mar. 23. 

— 12. 
1. 

18. 

7. 

28. 

— 17. 

— 6. 
Dec. 26. 

— 15. 

— 6. 
Nov. 23. 

— 12. 

— 2. 
Oct 22. 

— 11. 
Sept 30. 

— 19. 

— 9. 
Aug. 28. 

— 17. 

— 7. 
July 27. 

— 16. 

— 6. 
June 24. 

— 14. 

— 2. 
May 22. 

— 12. 

— 1. 



Feb 

I 

Jan. 



1162 
1163 
1164 
1165 
1166 
1167 
116^ 
1169 
1170 
1171 
1172 
1173 
1174 
1175 
1176 
1177 
1178 
1179 
1180 
1181 
1182 
1183 
1184 
1185 
1186 
1187 
1188 
1189 
1190 
1191 
1192 
1193 
1193 
1194 
1196 
1196 
1197 
1198 
1199 
1200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1206 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 



MOHAMMEDAN ISTO CHRIflTIAN TIME. 



▲. H. 


Be;un. ▲. d. 


A.H. 


Begun. ▲. D. 


A.H. 


Begun. ▲. D. 


•613 


AprU 


19. 1216 


668 


Aug. 


30. 1269 


723 


Jan. 


a 1323 


614 


__ 


9. 1217 


669 


_- 


la 1270 


724 


Dec. 


2% 1323 


615 


Mar. 


29. 1218 


♦670 


_ 


a 1271 


♦725 


.— 


17. 1324 


♦616 


^^m 


la 1219 


671 


July 


2a 1272 


726 


— 


7. 1325 


617 


— _ 


7. 1220 


672 


w 


17. 1273 


♦727 


Nov. 


26. 1326 


*6ia 


Feb. 


24. 1221 


♦673 


^. 


6. 1274 


728 


_ 


la 1327 


619 


__i 


14. 1222 


674 


June 


26. 1275 


729 


— 


4. 1328 


6eo 


_ 


3. 1223 


675 


..^ 


14. 1276 


♦730 


Oct 


24. 1329 


•€»1 


Jan. 


23. 1224 


♦676 


— . 


a 1277 


731 


— 


14. 1330 


es2 


_ 


12. 1225 


677 


May 


24. 1278 


782 


_- 


a 1331 


623 


%. 


1. 1223 


678 


~. 


la 1279 


•733 


Sept 


21. 1332 




21. 1226 


♦679 


_— 


2. 1280 


734 


... 


11. 1333 




11. 1227 


680 


April 


21. 1281 


735 


Aug. 


31. 1334 


*606 


Nov. 


29. 1228 


♦681 


— 


10. 1282 


♦736 


— 


20. 1335 


627 


.^ 


19. 1229 


682 


Mar. 


31. 1283 


737 


— 


9. 1336 


628 


__ 


a 1230 


683 


-^ 


19. 1284 


♦738 


July 


29. 1337 


9629 


Oct 


2a 1231 


♦684 


_ 


a 1285 


739 


.~. 


19. 1338 


630 


_ 


17. 1232 


6a5 


Feb. 


26. 1286 


740 


— . 


a 1339 


631 


__ 


6. 1233 


6a6 


_ 


15. 1287 


♦741 


June 


26. 1340 


•632 


Sept 


25. 1234 


♦687 


m-m 


5. 1288 


742 


_ 


16. 1341 


633 


—V 


15. 1235 


688 


Jan. 


24. 1289 


743 


— 


5. 1342 


634 


_ 


3. 1236 


♦689 


... 


la 1290 


♦744 


May 


25. 1343 


•635 


Aug. 


2a 1237 


690 


.... 


a 1291 


745 


.. 


14. 1344 


636 




13. 1238 


691 


Dec. 


2a 1291 


♦746 


— 


a 1345 


•637 


_ 


2. 1239 


♦692 


_ 


11. 1292 


747 


April 


2a 1346 


638 


July 


22. 1240 


693 


_ 


1. 1293 


748 


.^ 


12. 1347 


639 


w 


11 1241 


694 


Nov. 


20. ;1294 


♦749 


Mar. 


31. 1348 


•640 


June 


30. 1242 


♦695 


~- 


9. 1295 


750 


— 


21. 1349 


641 


._ 


20. 1243 


696 


Oct 


29. 1296 


751 


— 


10. 1350 


642 


__ 


a 1244 


♦697 


^ 


la 1297 


♦752 


Feb. 


27. 1351 


•643 


May 


2a 1245 


COA 


_ 


a 1298 


753 


^ 


17. 1352 


644 


• 


la 1246 


699 


Sept 


27. 1239 


754 


~. 


5. 1363 


645 


_ 


7. 1247 


♦700 


— 


15. 1300 


♦755 


Jan. 


25.^1354 


•646 


AprU 


25. 1248 


701 


_ 


5. 1301 


766 


—m 


15. 1355 


647 


— 


15. 1249 


702 


Aug. 


25. 1302 


•757 


_ 


4. 1366 


•648 


_ 


4. 1250 


♦703 




14. 1303 


758 


Dec 


24. 1356 


649 


Mar. 


25. 1251 


704 


_ 


a 1304 


759 


~^ 


la 1357 


660 


-^ 


13. 1252 


705 


July 


2a 1305 


♦760 


— 


2. 1358 


•661 


— 


2. 1253 


♦706 


— . 


12. 1306 


761 


Nov. 


22. 1359 


652 


Feb. 


20. 1254 


707 


.r— 


2. 1307 


762 


— 


10. 1360 


653 


__ 


9. 1255 


•708 


June 


20. 1308 


♦763 


Oct 


30. 1361 


•864 


Jan. 


29. 1256 


709 


' _ 


10. 1309 


764 


— . 


20. 1362 


655 


_ 


la 1257 


710 


May 


30. 1310 


765 


.— 


9. 1363 


•656 


_ 


7. 1258 


•711 


.— 


19. 1311 


♦766 


Sept 


27. 1364 


657 


Dec 


28. 1258 


712 


._ 


a 1312 


767 


— 


17. 1365 


658 


__ 


17. 1259 


713 


April 


27. 1313 


♦768 


— 


6. 1366 


•659 


— . 


5. 1260 


♦714 


.m~ 


16. 1314 


769 


Aug. 


27. 1367 


660 


Nov. 


25. 1281 


715 


— 


a 1315 


770 


.— 


15. 1368 


661 


i~ 


14. 1252 


♦716 


Mar. 


25. 1316 


*771 


~- 


4 1369 




... 


3. 1263 


717 


_ 


15. 1317 


772 


July 


25. 1370 


663 


Oct 


23. 12(')4 


718 


_ 


4. 1318 


773 


.... 


14. 1371 


«64 




12. 1265 


♦719 


Feb. 


20. 1319 


♦774 


.~ 


2. 1373 


•665 


._ 


1. 1266 


720 


_ 


11. 1320 


775 


June 


23. 1373 


666 


8ept 


21. 1267 


721 


Jan. 


30. 1321 


♦776 


.— 


11. 1374 


•667 


_ 


9. 1268 


♦722 


— 


19. 1322 


777 


— 


1. 1375 





Bei 






778 


May 


30. 


376 


•779 






377 




Apri 




3-8 










•783 






ato 


7B3 


Mar. 




3H1 


■m 




16. 


3«a 


7fl5 




5 


3^3 


Tea 


Feb. 


2.1. 


3»1 


7B7 




11. 


385 


789 


jim 


2L 


38; 


•790 




10. 


388 


791 


Dec 


30. 


3B8 


792 




19. 


389 


•793 




a 


390 


794 


Nov. 


2a 


391 


795 




16. 


392 


•796 






333 




Oct 


36. 


394 


•799 






395 


799 




4. 


39J 


800 


Sept 


33. 


397 


•801 




12. 


398 


SOS 




2. 


399 


803 


Aug. 


21. 


400 


•8W 






401 


805 


July 




403 








403 


808 


}Vne 


2a 


405 










80 








8 1 


May 


26. 


406 


■8 2 




15. 


4U9 


8 3 




■6. 


410 


8 4 


Apri 


24. 


411 


•85 




12 


412 


8ie 




2, 


413 


8 7 


Mar. 






88 




12, 


415 


89 


Feb. 


39. 


416 


■830 




17. 


417 



82T 


Bepi 

FeL 


7 


1418 


832 


Jan. 


27 


1419 


•833 




11 


1420 


834 








825 






14:.'l 


•826 








^837 






1423 




Nuv. 


3; 


1434 


sag 




11 


1435 


•B?l 


o«. 


21 


1437 


832 




10 


1438 




Sept 


29 




•834 




18 


430 






a 




•836 


Aug. 


37 


432 


837 




V. 


433 








434 


•839 


-July 


2( 


435 


ft» 




1; 


436 


841 






437 


•S42 




2: 


1438 


ftJ3 




1: 


1439 


844 








•845 


May 


31 


441 


846 
•847 


A7ri 


11 
30 


443 
443 


848 




]< 


444 


849 






1445 






3> 


416 


851 




18 


447 


852 




5 


448 


•853 


Feb. 


23 


449 


854 




1: 




855 






1451 


•8S6 


Jan. 






857 




n 




•858 


Dec. 


31 


1453 


859 




ai 


1454 


8S0 




10 


1455 




Nov. 


S8 


1456 






18 


1457 


863 






1158 



•875 June 29. 1 



887 Feb. 19. 1' 

889 Jed. 

890 — 

893 Dec 27. 1- 

■893 — 16. !■ 

•894 — 4. 1- 

895 Nov. 34. h 

■896 ~ 13. 1' 

897 — 3. 1. 

898 Ocl. 22. !■ 
•899 — 11. 1^ 

901 S«p<. SO. 1' 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 

The utility of the prccedi.iE Table la looapporetit tti rt^uire eipoi- 
inf. It «iirscryc as a l<Py toihe hl.iory. not -f Spain only, liiilof ell 

adR^mnee ibe nvnr^ vntuBblc. nhcn H-e crin&iiler [b:ii, inailaplinir Ilia 
chrfliioJng)^ of hp Arolis loihalo/thp Chriilinns.DW hisiorianB previ- 

mure ihnn iboee of Spain. A few obnerratiani will maks the lulled 
bellcr umleratood. 
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The lunar year of the Arabs consists, like our solar one, of 12 
months : — 



Months. Days. 

I. Moharram SO 

IT. Safir.. 29 

III. Rabial 30 

IV. Rabiall 29 

V. Jumadil 30 

VI. Jumadill 29 



Months. Days. 

VII. Regeb ".....30 

VIII. Shaf&n 29 

IX. Ramdan 30 

X. Xawal 29 

XI. Dilcada 30 

XII. Dulcagiath 29 



Making in all 354 days. The reason of the alternate numbers is, that 
a revolution of the moon occupies 29 days and 12 hours (the excess of • 
a few minutes over the hours is about to be noticed) ; in other words, 
two of them occupy 59 days. 

But the preceding is an ordinary year. Like us, the Mohammedans 
have also their embolical or intercalary years, arising from the excess 
of 44 minutes above the 29 days 12 hours in the lunar revolution. 
This excess of 44 minutes in every month amounts, in 12 months, to 
44 X 12 = 528 minutes, or 8 hours 48 minutes. Now, as this fraction 
of about one third of a day could not be made available annually, the 
Mohammedans have assumed a period of 30 years, at the expira^ 
tion of which no fractidu would remain ; because 528 X 30 = 15840 
minutes = 264 hours = 11 days. Hence in every 30 years there are 
11 surplus days, which are intercalated with them; about every third 
year having an additionfsil day. This day is always added to the last 
month, Dulcagiath, which accordingly has 30 days instesid of 29 ; and 
the embolislic year itself has necessarily 355 days instead of 354. 

Hence the ordinary lunar year contains 11 days fewer than our 
solar year; the embolislic year 10 days fewer: but if our solar year 
happen to be a bissextile (in other words, if divisible by 4), there will 
be a difference of 12 days in the ordinary (366 — 354), and of 11 in the 
embolistic (366 — 355) Hence, too, the gross miscalculations of the old 
Spanish chroniclers, who, assuming the Mohammedan year as equal 
to the Christian, introduced sad blundering into chronology. 

To how great a sum this difierence between the solar and limar 
years may amoimt in lime, will be apparent from one or two cal- 
culations. Let us first take a period of sixty years, as that period 
contains 22 intercalary days of the Arabs, and 15 bissextiles of the 
Christians. 



M)1tammedan Years. 


Christian Tears. 


354 


365 


60 


60 



21240 21900 

Add 22 embohstic days. Add 15 days for so many bissextilea 



21262 



21915 



21915 
21262 



I 



And the diderence will be 653 da]^, or above one year and three 
quarters. 



AJUV TABLE FOR THE CONVERSION Of 

MokanuMdan Time, 
Again, in 720 years : — 

720 3,0)72,0 

. 364 

24 periods of 90 yeiui. 

2880 11 

3600 

2160 264 embolistic dapr 

254880 

264 embolical days. 

255144 



Christian Time. 
720 4)720 



365 

3600 
4320 
2160 



180 embolical days. 



262800 262980 

180 255144 



262980 DifierJBnce 7836 days. 

7836 -f- 365-25 = 21 solar years 165.75 dayis. 

Now, to make the calculation agree with the Table, look for ▲. h. 
720, which will be found to end Jan. 29, a. d. 1321. As the year, how- 
ever, commenced July 15, it must also end Jiily. 15. Now, from that 
day A. D. &22, to the same day a. d. 1321, are 699 years ; but frotn these 
699 years we must subtract the days above the 720 Mohammedan years^ 
viz. from Jan. 29 to July 15, befbre we can determine ilie exact quan- 
tity of solar time contained in those years. From Jan. 29, 1321, to July 
15 in the same year, are 166 days. If these days are deducted fh)m the 
699 years, we shall have 698 yean 199 days. Hence 

Yoars. Days. 
from 72b 
take 698 199 

and the difference, 21 166, is the same as befbre, with the exception 
of an insignificant fraction. 

From these calculations, it is evident that a Table which thus greatly 
abridges the labor of computation is invaluable. Suppose the reader 
of Abu Abdalla should find (VesfisAcu Picfa, Apud Casiri, Bibliotheca 
Arab.-Hisp torn. ii. p. 182,) thatTarik ben Zeyad disembarked in Spain 
A. H. 92, Ine eighth day of the moon Re^eb ,* how ascertam the solar 
date, except by a most laborious comparison of the Christian and Mo- 
hammedan years, beginning with the first of the Hegira ? If, to save 
the irksome labor, — a labor of many long days, — he should, as most 
Spanish historians have done, make 32 Christian years equal to 33 
Mohanunedan, he would be as much in error as they have been • 

For 32 X 365 = 11680 days. 

Add the 8 bissextiles 8 



11688 
And 33x354 = 11682 
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So there will be an error of 6 days minus in the 33 years. And if the 
12emboIical days are added, 11682-f 12= 11694. there will be the 
same error, but in this case of excess. What would be the error in 
some hundreds of years? And how, even if this calculation rested on a 
sound basis, would the beginning of any given Mohammedan year be 
found ? or how would the corresponding Christian day and month of 
the eighth Regeb be discovered? It could only be discovered by the 
wearisome process of computation from the very origin of the era. 

But by the preceding Table the time of this or any oiher event can 
easily be ascertained. The opening of a. h. 92 is there found to cor- 
respond with Oct. 28, 710. Now for the month and day: — 



Days. 

Moharram has 30 

Safir 29 

Rabia I M 

Rabia 11 29 

Jumadi 1 30 

Juniadi II 29* 

Add the 8 days of Regeb 8 

185 



Days. 

October (remaining days) 4 

November 30 

December 31 

January 31 

February 28 

March 31 

April 30 

185 



Hence the eighth day of Regeb, a. h. 92, falls on April 30, 711. 

Example II. — Suppose an event happened on the 11th day of the. 
moon Ramdan, a. h. 325. 
A. H. 325 opens Nov. 18, a d. 936. 

Days. 

Moharram 30 

Safir 29 



Rabia 1 30 

Rabia II 29 

Jumadi 1 30 

Jumadi 11 29 

Regeb .% 

BhaflTan 29 

Ramdan 11 



Days. 

November 13 

December 31 

January 31 

February 29 (bissextile.) 

March 31 

April 30 

May 31 

June 30 

July 21 



247 247 

Hence the 11th day of Ramdan, a. h. 325, corresponds with July 21, 
A. D. 937. 

Lastly. Let us suppose that a particular event occurred the 23d 
day of the moon Dilcada, a. h. 527, which opens Nov. 11, a. d. 1132. 
Hence Sept. 24, a. d. 1133, is the period required 



Days. 

Moharram 30 

Saflr 29 

Rabia 1 30 

Rabia IT ■ 29 

Jumadi 1 30 

Jumadi II 29 

Regeb 30 

Shalfan 29 

Ramdan 4....30 

Xawal 29 

Dilcada 23 

318 



Days. 

November 20 

December 31 

January 31 

February 28 

March 31 

April 30 

May 31 

June 30 

July 31 

August 31 

September 24 

318 



Hence Sept 24, a. D. 1133, is the period required. 

To multiply examples is useless, as similar calculations will fre* 
quently be found in tne foot-notes. 
Vol. n. C 
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THE HISTORY 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

BOOK ni. CONTINUED. 

SPAIN DURING THE DOMINATION OF THE ARABS 



SECTION I. 
MOHAMMEDAN SPAIN, CONTINUED. 



CHAP. I. 

DOMINATION OP THE AFRICANS, ETC. 1031—1238. 

1. Independent Kingdoms, 

The decline and dissolution of the Mohammedan 
monarchy, or western caliphate, afforded the ambitious ^l? 
local governors throughout the Peninsula the opportuni- 
ty for which they had long sighed, — that of openly as- .^o 
serting their independence of Cordova, and of assuming ^^ 
the title of kings. The wali of Seville, Mohammed ben Is- 
mail ben Abid, whose victory over Yahia has been already re- 
corded,* appears to have been the first to assume the powers 
of royalty ; and he showed that he knew how to use them 
with as much impunity as sovereigns of more sounding pre- 
tensions: without condescending to inquire whether the 
throne of Cordova was filled or vacant, he declared war 
against the self-elected king of Carmona, Mohammed ben Ab- 
dalla, on whose cities, Carmona and Ecija, he had cast a covet- 
ous eye. The brother of Yahia, Edris ben Ali, the son of 
Hamudj governed Malaga with equal independence. Algezi- 
ras had also its sovereigns. Elvira and Granada obeyed Habus 
ben Maksan : Valencia had for its king Abdelasis Abul Has- 
san, Almeria had Zohair, and Denia had Mugehid ; but these 
two petty states were soon absorbed in the rising sphere of 
Valencia. Huesca and Saragossa were also subject to rulers, 
who though slow to assume the title of kings were not the 
less independent, since their sway extended over most of 
Aragon. The sovereign of Badajos, Abdalla Muslema ben 

♦ See vol. 1. p. 366. 
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Alaflas, was the acknowledged head of all the confederated 
governors of Algarve and liUsitania ; and Toledo was subject 
to the powerful Ismail ben Dyluun, who, like the king of Se- 
ville, secretly aspired to the government of all Mohammedan 
Spain. These numerous reguli were unanimous in one ob- 
ject, — ^that of renouncing all allegiance to the former seat of 
empire. 

But Cordova, however weakened, was not willing 

^'JJ thus suddenly to lose her hold on her ancient subjects : 
. she resolved to elect a sovereign who should endeavor 

400 to subdue these audacious rebels, and restore her an- 
* cient splendor. The disasters which had accompanied 
the last reigns of the Omeyan princes had strongly indisposed 
the people to the claims of that illustrious house. No one 
thought of inquiring whether any member of that house re- 
mained; it was unfortunate, and superstition regarded it as 
doomed by fate to everlasting exclusion. After a deliberation 
^proportioned to the magnitude of the interests involved, the 
mhabitants threw their eyes on Gehwar ben Muhammed, a 
chief of great prudence, and of considerable enterprise, wbp 
was persuided to undertake the arduous duties of govern- 
ment. But Gehwar had seen too much of popular inconstancy 
to incur tlie same fatal responsibility as his immediate prede- 
cessors. To diminish the odium invariably attached to failure, 
he surrounded himself by a council which comprised some of 
the most distinguished citizens, and witliout the advice of 
which he undertook no one thing, not even the nomination to 
public offices. Of that council he was but the president, pos- 
sessing but one vote like the remaining members; so that 
Cordova presented the appearance rather of a republic than 
of a monarchy.* Though he was reluctantly persuaded to 
take up his abode in the palace of the caliphs, he carefully 
freed himself from the encumbrances of royal pomp by re- 
ducing both his table and attendants to the scale of a private 
citizen. His vigor in the internal administration, the long 
continued abuses of which he purged witli no sparing hand, 
corresponded with so auspicious a beginning. All useless 
offices he abolished ; such as were imperfectly administered he 
restored to their former efficiency, and he created new ones to 
control and expedite the whole business of government No 
less zealously did he provide for the comfort of the people, by 
establishingr public magazines and markets, where the neces- 
saries of life were abundantly and cheaply furnished to all 
purchasers. By these and other measures he introduced a de- 

* Ilonores non pptiit; imo repia dignitnl« Pihi oblatn, sic s»e gessit ul 
rempiiblicam taiiquam n»pi8 vicarius adininistraro ronstiiuit (Supplenio»i- 
tuiii Alhoiiiai !i), apud Casiri, Bibliotbeca Arabico Hispanu, torn. ii. p. 208 
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grgp of tranquillity and of commercial activity unknown since 
8ie death of the great Alinansor. But the same success did 
not attend him in his efforts to restore the supreinacy of Cor- 
dova. Some of the walis whom he summoned to take the 
usual oath of fidelity excused themselves on various grounds; 
others plainly replied tliat he must not expect to rule over any 
other city than the one he inhabited : the wali of Toledo ad- 
vised him to be grateful to the moderation of men who allow- 
ed him to retain Cordova. These insults were bitterly felt by 
him, but he had not the means of revenge, and he could do 
no more than patiently wait the course of events in the faint 
hope of profiting by it He waited in vain. Whatever might 
be the internal dissensions of the petty kings, the success of 
some, the feilure of others, none thought of recognizing his 
superiority.* 

To recount the perpetually recurring struggles of these re- 
guli for the increase of their states, their alliances, theii^ tran- 
sient successes or hopeless failures, or even their existence, 
would far exceed the limits of a compendium, and would af- 
ford neither interest nor instruction to the reader. Such events 
only can be noticed as are either signal in themselves, or ex- 
ercised more than a passing influence on the condition of the 
Mohammedan portion of the Peninsula. 

After triumphing over some neighboring kings, who 
dreaded his increasing power, the sovereign of Seville ^^oo 
prepared to invade the possessions of Gehwar ; but death . 
surprised him before those preparations were completed, m^ 
His son, Mohammed Almoateded, who succeeded him, 
was as ambitious as himself, but more luxurious. The young 
kin^, dissatisfied with the scanty number of seventy women 
which had hitherto satisfied him, filled his harem with eight 
hundred of the choicest beauties. The faithful were scandal- 
ized at a prodigality which rivalled that of the greatest sove- 
reigns of the East, and still more when they saw that while 
immense sums were expended on palaces, only one humble 
mosque arose in the twenty-five towns which owned his juris- 
diction. But this ostentatious luxury did not divert him from 
treading in the steps of his able father. He seized on Huelva, 
Niebla, and Gibraltar, and aimed at the reduction of Carmona, 
which his father had been unable to effect Though the fate 
of the last-named place was suspended for some years by the 

* Abu Baker, Vesiis Serica, p. 39. Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acii Pictn, p. 208. 
Albomaid, Siipplementiun, p. 208. Ben Alabar. Chronoiocia, p. 2U8. (apud 
Casiri, Bibliothexa Arabics Hifipana, torn, ii.) Ximenes His^toria Arabiitn, 
cap. 47. ComIe,as spoiled by Marfes, Histoirede la Domination Hes Arabes, 
^. ii. 129—157. In those chapters Christian authorities have little to do 
with affairs purely Mohammedan. It is often necessary, however, to cor* 
reet the statements of the Arabian writers by them. 

D2 
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energetic resistance of its ruler, in a. h. 444 it capitulated. 
All southern Andalusia was now in the power of Almoateded, 
yet his ambition was far from satisfied. For some time he re- 
mained in alliance with Mohammed, the son and successor <rf 
Gehwar (a. h. 435), in the throne of Cordova ; but he bad re- 
solved to gain possession of that ancient capital, — whether by 
force or stratagem imported him little. Though he had dis- 
patched five hundred horse to the aid of Mohammed in the 
wars which that prince had to sustain against the king of To- 
ledo, and though Abdelmelic, the son of Mohammed, bad 
been *his bosom friend from infancy, he only waited for an op- 
portunity of seizing his destined prey. That opportunity ar- 
rived in A. H. 452. The troops of Mohammed had just been 
defeated by Aben Dylnun, who followed up the success by in- 
vesting Cordova. The king was too much weakened by sick- 
ness to meet the impending danger, and Abdelmelic was too 
feeblfe to avert it by his own unassisted arm. The latter 

Srince hastened to Seville, and implored the immediate aid of 
is friend. By Almoateded he was received with much appa- 
rent a;fFectiqn, and was assured of speedy help. He returned 
joyful to the palace of Azhara (Cordova was too closely in- 
vested to be safely entered), where he awaited the promised 
arrival of his friend. That friend did arrive at the head of a 
considerable army, and with the aid of the citizens totally 
routed the forces of Dylnun. But while Abdelmelic was pur- 
suing the fugitives, the unprincipled ally moved his army on 
the city, took it, and made the unsuspecting Mohammed Tp/nsh 
oner. The shock was too great for the shattered nerves of 
the son of Gehwar, who soon expired of a broken heart The 
fate of Abdelmelic was no less melancholy. On returning to 
the capital which his valor had been instrumental in savmg, 
he was refused admission, and was at the same instant sur- 
rounded and made a prisoner by the troops of his perfidious 
ally. Being consigned to a dungeon in one of the city towers, 
his wounds, and still more the indignation which he felt at 
hearing Almoateded loudly hailed as sovereign by the despi- 
cable populace, — or perhaps a violent death, — soon reunited 
him with his unfortunate father.* The usurper had little diffi- 
culty in procuring the huzzas of the mob. His liberality, 
which bordered on profusion, his magnificence, and above aU, 
the splendor of his power, were well fitted to dazzle that un- 
reflecting, and sometimes mischievous, portion of society.f 

*" Atqiie Abdelrneleko interfecto," says the learned interpreter ((^asiri) 
of Abu Abialla. We are unwilling to believe that Ahnoalerled, however 
unprincipled, would proceed to that extremity; yet another account eayu 
that both father and son were put to death bv the kinsr of Seville. It is 
also said that the expirinsr Abdelmelic prayed for vengeance on the race of 
his p!7rsecutor, and that his prayer was beard. We shall toon witness the 
fat(^ of Almoateded's descendants. 

t The same authorities as before 
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The kinor of Toledo was eaffer to erase the shame of ^' ^ 
his defeat under the walls of Cordova; but he dreaded ^*^ 
the power of Almoateded, aiid endeavored to strengthen ^ 
himself by alliances. His son-in-law, the king of Valen- 4^* 
cia, refused to aid him — doubtless through fear of the Sevillian 
king. In a transport of fury he departed for Valencia at the 
heaS of his cavalry, surprised tlie place, deposed and exiled 
his. son-in-law, and caused himself to be proclaimed (a. h. 457), 
before the inhabitants could take any measures for tlie de- 
fence of their ruler. But though his resources were thus un- 
expectedly increased, he was unable to contend with the 
formidable Almoateded, who defeated him as often as he ad- 
vanced to the field. On the death, however, of that prince, 
whom grief for the loss of a beloved daughter brought to the 
tomb (461), he resumed his hostile policy. But tliough he 
triumphed over some allies of Mohammed, the son and suc- 
cessor of Almoateded, though he vanquished the general of 
that prince, though during the absence of Mohammed he sur- 
prised both Cordova and Seville, his success was transient : he 
was besieged in the latter city by his active enemy, and died 
there at the very moment Mohammed was advancmg to take 
it by storm. The troops of the deceased king precipitately 
left the place ; Cordova was recovered with little difficulty ; 
Murcia, the ally of Toledo, was soon occupied by the conquer- 
ing Mohammed ; Baeza, and other neighboring cities, shared 
the same fate : in short, after so many years of continued war- 
fare, the king of Seville and Cordova became, not merely the 
most powerful, but almost the only independent sovereign of 
Mohammedan Spain. 

Yahia Alkadia, the son and successor of Aben Dyl- m^^ 
nun in the throne of Toledo, inherited neither the cour- . 
age nor the abilities of that prince. Sunk in the lowest aJL 
sensuality, he regarded with indifference the growing 
success of Mohammed. He became at length so contemptible, 
that his very subjects rose and expelled him. He applied for 
aid to the ally of his father, Alfonso VI. king of Leon ; but that 
prince, thouoh under the greatest obligations to the memory 
of the fitther,* was persuaded by the king of Seville to adopt 
a hostile policy towards the son. It seems, indeed, as if Mo- 
hammed and Alfonso, in the treaty which they concluded at 
the instance of the former, had tacitly agreed not to interrupt 
each other in the e^cecution of tlie designs each had long formed. 
Though Yahia was restored to his throne by the king of Bada- 
joz, his destiny, as a MohaRimedan would term it, was not to 
be avoided. His states were laid waste^ and his capital invested, 

* See the reig^ of that prince in the next section. 
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by the Christian king. His situation was now critical : in vain 
did the king of Badajoz advance to his assistance. The victo- 
rious Alfonso triumphed over all opposition, and prosecuted the 
siege with a vigor which might have shown the misbelievers 
how formidable an enemy awaited them all, and how necessary 
were their combined efibrts to resist, him. But JVIohammed, 
the only enemy \/hom the Christian hero had to dread, waa 
no less occupied in deriving his share of the advantages se> 
cured by the treaty, — in reducing the strong towns of Murcia 
and Granada. Some zealous Mussulmans, indeed, raised their 
warning voice, and called on the princes of tlieir faith from 
Saragossa to Granada to arm in its defence ; but their voices 
were disregarded amidst the storm of conflicting interests and 
passions. After a siege of three years, Toledo was reduced to 
the last extremity, and was compelled to capitulate. On 
/>jg the twenty-fifth of May, a. d. 1085, Alfonso triumphantly 
* entered this ancient capital of the Goths (Yahia retired 
to Valencia), which had remained in the power of the misbe- 
lievers about three hundred and seventy-four years.* 

The fall of Toledo, however it might have been foreseen by 
the Mohammedans, filled them with equal dismay and indigo 
nation. As Mohammed was too formidable to be openly as- 
sailed, they turned their vociferations of anger against his 
hagib, whom they accused of betraying the faith of Islam. 
Alarmed at the universal outcry, Mohammed was not Botry 
that he could devolve the heavy load of responsibility on the 
shoulders of his minister. The latter fled ; but though he pro- 
cured a temporary asylum from several princes, he was'al 
length seized by the emissaries of his offended master; was 
brought, first to Cordova, next to Seville ; confined within the 
walls of a dungeon ; and soon beheaded by the royal hand of 
Mohammed. Thus was a servant of the king sacrificed for 
no other reason than that he had served that king too well. 

The conquest of Toledo was far from satisfymg the ambi- 
tion of Alfonso : he rapidly seized on the fortresses of Madrid, 

* Abu Abdalla, and Alhnmaid (apud Casiri, ii. 210— 214.)- Ximenes Hia- 
toria Arabiim, cap. 47. necnnn Reriiin in Hispanin Gestarum, lib. vi. cap. 
23. (apud Schottuin, Hispania Illustrata, torn. ii). Chronicon Conimbricense, 
p. 2L30. (apud Florez, EspaRa, Saerada, toni. xxiii. Chronicon de Cardeiia, 
p. 372. (in eodem tomo.) Anales Toledanos, i. 385. (in eodem tomo.) Anales 
Toledanos, ii. 410. (in eodem tomo.) Chronicon Lusitanum, p. 405. (apud 
eundem, torn, xiv.) Peiagius Oveten8is, p. 473. (in eodem tomo.) Chronicon 
Bufffcnse, p. .301. (apud eundem, xxiii.) Chronicon Cerratense (apud eundem 
ii. 212.) Condc, asu f>poiIed by Maries, Histoire de la Domination des Arabes, 
&.C. ii. 157—210. We lament to part here with Masdeu. whose unfinished 
work ends with the re-conquest of Toledo, a. d. 10P5 To his elaborate re- 
searches we have been under the greatest obligation, but cannot too much 
censure thH plan of his srcat work, which is destitute alike of taste and 
method, which is meaner in facts and arid in style, and which is strangely 
confused from the Arabian invasion to this period. It is a work which the 
critic and the scholar will be glad to consult, but which will never be lead 
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Maqueda, Guadalajara, and established his dominion on both 
banks of the Tagus. Mohammed now began seriously to re- 
pent his treaty with the Christian, and to tremble even for his 
own possessions. He vainly endeavored to divert his ally from 
the projects of aggrandizement which that ally had evidently 
formed. The kings of Badajoz and Saragossa became tributa- 
ries to the latter; nay, if any reliance is to be placed on either 
Christian or Arabic historians,* the king of Seville himself wa 
subjected to the same humiliation. However this may Mkve 
been, Mohammed saw that unless he leagued himself with 
Jiose whose subjugation had hitherto been his constant object, 
— the princes of his faith, — his and their destruction was in- 
evitable. The magnitude of the danger compelled him to so- 
licit their alliance. As the king of Saragossa was too much 
in fear of the Christians to enter into any league against them, 
and as the one of Valencia (Yahia) reigned only at the plea- 
sure of Alfonso, the sovereigns of Badajoz, Almeria, and Gran- 
ada were the only powers on whose co-operation he could cal- 
culate (he had annihilated the authority of several petty kings). 
He invited those princes to send their representatives to Seville, 
to consult as to the measures necessary to protect their threat- 
ened independence. The invitation was reaulily accepted. On 
the day appointed, Mohammed, with his son Al Raxid, and a 
considerable number of his wasirs and cadis, were present at 
the deliberations. The danger was so imminent, — the force 
of the Christians was so augmented, and that of the Moslems 
BO weakened, — ^that such resistance as Mohammedan Spain 
alone could offer seemed hopeless. With this conviction in 
their hearts, two of the most influential cadis proposed an ap- 
peal to the celebrated African conqueror, Yussef ben Taxfin, 
whose arm alone seemed able to preserve the faith of Islam in 
the Peninsula. The proposal was received with general ap- 
plause by all present : they did not make the very obvious re- 
flection, that when a nation admits into its bosom an ally more 
powerful than itself, it admits at the same time a conqueror. 
The wali of Malaga alone, Abdalla ben Zagut, had courage to 
oppose the dangerous embassy under consideration. " You 

♦ Conde eivea the translation of two letters,— one from Alfonso to Mo- 
hammed, distinguished for a tone of superiority and even of arrogance, 
which could arise only from tlje confidence felt by the writer in his own 
strength; the other from Mohammed to Alfonso, containing a defiance 
The latter begins : — 

" To the proud enemy of Allah, Alfonso ben Sancho, who calls himself 
lord of both nations and both laws. May God confound his arrogance, and 
prosper those who walk in the right way !*' 

One passage of the same letter says, " Fatigued with war, we were will- 
ing to offer thee an annual tribute; but this does not satisfy th^e: thou 
wish2i»t us to flnliver into thine hands our towns and fortresses ; b'lt are we 
thv subjeris. ih'it thou makestsuch demands, or hast thou ever subdued us? 
Thine injustice has roused us from our lethargy," Sec. 
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mean to call in the aid of the Almoravides ! Are you ignorant 
that these fierce inhabitants of the deserts resemble their own 
native tigers 1 Suffer them not, I beseech you, to enter the fer- 
tile plains of Andalusia and Granada ! Doubtless they would 
break the iron sceptre which Alfonso intends for us ; but you 
would still be doomed to wear the chains of slavery. Do yoa 
not know that Yussef has taken all the cities of Almagreb, — 
thai he has subdued the powerful tribes of the east and west^ — 
that he has everywhere substituted despotism for liberty and 
independence 1" The aged Zagut spoke in vain : he was even 
accused of being a secret partisan of the Christian ; and the 
embassy was decreed. But Zagut was not the only one who 
foresaw the catastrophe to which that embassy must inevitably 
lead : Al Raxid shared the same prophetic feeling. In reply 
to his father, who, after the separation of the assembly, expa- 
tiated on the absolute necessity of soliciting the alliance of 
Aben Taxfin, as the only measure capable of saving the rest 
of Mohammedan Spain from the yoke of Alfonso, he said,^ 
" This Aben Taxfin, who has subdued all that he pleased, will 
serve us as he has already served the people of Almagreb and 
Mauritania, — he will expel us from our country!" — "Any 
thing," rejoined the father, " rather than Andalusia should be- 
come the prey of the Christians ! Dost thou wish the Mussul- 
mans to curse me ? I would rather become an humble shepherd, 
a driver of Yussers camels, than reign dependent on these 
Christian dogs ! But my trust is in Allah." — " May Allah pro- 
tect botli thee and thy people !" replied Al Raxid moumfhlly, 
who saw that the die of fate was cast.* 

The course of this history must be interrupted for a mo- 
ment, while the origin and exploits of this formidable African 
are recorded. 

Beyond the chain of Mount Atlas, in the deserts of ancient 
Getulia, dwelt two tribes of Arabian descent, — both, probably, 
of the greater one of Zanhaga, so illustrious in Arabian history. 
At what time they had been expelled, or had voluntarily ex- 
iled themselves from their native Yemen, they knew not ; but 
tradition taught them that they had been located in the AfH- 
can deserts from ages immemorial. Their life was passed 
under the tent; their only possessions were their camels and 
their freedom. Yahia ben Ibrahim, belonging to one of these 
tribes, — that of Gudala, — made the pilgrimage of Mecca. On 
nis return through the province of (Siirwan he became ac- 
quainted with Abu Amram, a famous alfaqui, originally of Fez. 
Being questioned by his new friend as to the religion and man- 
ners of his countrymen, he replied that they were simk in ig- 

* Authorities, the chroniclca preserved in Florez, the frasmentsof Casiri, 
RodericuB Toletanus, Lucas Tudensis, and Cond6 as spoiled by Marl6s. 
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Dorance, both from their isolated Bituation in the desert and 
from their want of teachers: he added, however, that they 
were strangers to cruelty, and that they would be willing 
enough to receive instruction from any quarter. He even 
entreated the alfaqui to allow some one of his disciples to ac- 
company him into his native country ; but none of those disci- 
ples were willing to undertake so long and perilous a journey, 
and it was not without considerable difficulty that Abdalla jien 
Yassim. the disciple of another aliaqui, was persuaded to ac- 
company the patriotic Yahia. Abdalla was one of those ruling 
minds which, fortunately for the peace of society, nature so 
seldom produces. Seeing his enthusiastic reception by the 
tribe of Gudala, and the influence he was sure of maintaining 
over it, he formed the design of founding a sovereignty in the 
heart of these vast regions. Under the pretext that to diffuse 
a holy reli^on and useful knowledge was among the most im- 
perative of duties, he prevailed on his obedient disciples to 
moke war on the kindred tribe of Lamtuna. That tribe sub- 
mitted, acknowledging his spiritual authority, and zealously 
assisted him in his great purpose of gaining proselytes by the 
sword. His ambition naturally increased with his success : in 
a short time he had reduced, in a similar manner, the isolated 
tribes around him. To his valiant followers of I amtuna he 
now gave the name of Murabitins, or Almoravitles^ which sig- 
nifies men consecrated to the service of God.* The whole 
country of Darah was gradually subdued by this new apostle, 
and his authority was acknowledged over a region extensive 
enough to form a respectable kingdom. But tliouj?h he exer- 
cised all the rights oi sovereignty, he prudently abstained from 
assuming the title : he left to Uie emir of Lamtuna the 
oetensible exercise of temporal power; and when, in 4^* 
A. H. 450 (a. d. 1058), that emir fell in battle, he nomi- ^^' 
Dated Abu Bekir ben Omar to the vacant dignity. His own 
death, which was that of a warrior, left Abu Bekir in posses- 
sion of an undivided sovereignty. The power, and conse- 
quently the reputation of the emir, spread far and wide ; and 
numbers flockeid from distant provinces to share in the advan- 
tages of religion and plunder. His native plains were now 
too narrow for the ambition of Abu Bekir, who crossed the 
chain of Mount Atlas, and fixed his residence in the city of 
Agmat, between those mountains and the sea. But even this 

. *The iiit(>rprHtation.uf Casiri is somewhat diffKrent: " AIniorabidsB 
quod nonion Latine sonat Confaederati," &c. Nota in Vest. Acu Pict. 
Abo AblAUa, li. 319. 

"Marboiiih MnrahAtb.*^ says D'Herbelot (Bibliotbdque Orieiitiale), "qui 
est le sinffulinr de Morabethah, Bijrnifie en Arabe, una porRmme li^e plus 
^trnitnmf nt mix exercices de sa religien, et que nous app&llons ordinaire' 
m.Mit uit n-lijritMix.'* 
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place was soon too confined for his increased subjects, aud he 
looked round tor a site on which he might lay the foundations 
of a great city, the destined metropolis of a great empire. One 
was at length found ; and the city of Marocco began to rear 
its head from the valley of Eylana. Before, however, his 
great work was half completed, he received intelligence that 
8ie tribe of Gudala had declared a deadly war against that of 
Lamtuna ; and that the ruin of one at least of the hostile peo- 
ple was to be apprehended. As he belonged to the latter, he 
naturally trembled for the fate of his kindred ; and at the head 
of his cavalry he departed for his native deserts, leaving the 
superintendence of the buildings and the command of the army, 
during his absence, to his cousin, Yussef ben Taxfin. 

The person and character of Yussef are drawn in the most 
favorable colors by the Arabian writera We are told that his 
stature was tall and noble, his countenance prepossessing, his 
eye dark and piercing, his beard long, his tone of voice harmo- 
nious, his whole frame, which no sickness ever assailed, stnmg, 
robust, and familiar with fatigue ; that his mind correspond«[ 
with his outward appearance, his generosity, his care of the 
poor, his sobriety, his justice, his religious zeal, yet freedom 
from intolerance, rendering him the sSmiration of foreigners, 
and the love of his own people. But whatever were his other 
virtues, it will be seen that gratitude, honor, and good &ith, 
were not among the number. Scarcely had his kinsman left 
the city, than, in pursuance of the design he had formed of 
usurping the supreme authority, he began to win the auction 
of the troops, partly by his gifts, and partly by that winning 
affiibility of manner which he could easily assume. How wefi 
he succeeded will soon appear. Nor was his success in war 
less agreeable to so fierce and martial a people as the Almond 
vides. The Berbers who inhabited the defiles of Mount 
mW^' Atlas, and who, animated by the spirit of independence 
* so characterictic of mountameers, endeavored to vindi- 
1071 ^^^ ^^^^^ natural liberty, were quickly subdued by him. 
* But his policy was stDl superior. He had long loved, or 
at least, long aspired to the hope of marrying, the beautiful 
Zainab, sister of Abu Bekir ; but the fear of a repulse from the 
proud chief of his family hsui caused him to smother his incli- 
nation. He now disdained to supplicate for that chieFs con- 
sent : he married the lady, and from that moment proceeded 
boldly in his projects of ambition. Having put the finishing 
hand to his magnificent city of Marocco, he transferred thither 
the seat of his empire; and by the encouragement he afibrded 
to individuals of all nations who chose to settle there, he soon 
filled it with a prosperous and numerous population. The 
augmentation of his army was his next great object; and so 
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well did he succeed in it that on his departure, in a hostile 
expedition against Fez, he found his troops exceeded 
one hundred thousand. With so formidable a force, ^j^ 
he had little difficulty in rapidly extending his conquests. ^^^' 
Yussef had just completed the subjugation of Fez when Abu 
Bekir returned from the desert, and encamped in the vicinity 
of Agmat He was soon made acquainted — probably common 
report had acquainted him long before — with the usurpation of 
his kinsman. With a force so. far inferior to his rivaFs, and 
still more with the conviction that the hearts of the people were 
weaned from him, he might well hesitate as to the course he 
should adopt His greatest mortification was to hear his own 
borsemeuj whom curiosity drew to Marocco, loud in the praises 
of Yussef whose liberality to the army was the theme of uni- 
versal admiration, and whose service for that reason many 
avowed their intention of embracing. He now feared that his 
power was at an end, yet he resolved to have an interview with 
his cousin. The two chiefs met about half-way between Ma- 
rocco and Agmat,* and after a formal salutation took their 
seats on the same carpet The appearance of Yussef 's formi- 
dable guard, the alacrity with which he was obeyed, and tlie 
grandeur which surrounded him, convinced Abu Bekir that the 
throne of the usurper was too firmly established to be shaken. 
The poor emir, so far from demanding the restitution of his 
rights, durst not even utter one word of complaint : on the 
contrary, he pretended that he had long renounced empire, 
and that his only wish was to pass the remainder of his days 
in the retirement of the desert With equal hypocrisy Yussef 
humbly thanked bira for his abdication : the sheiks and walis 
were summoned to witness the renewed declaration of the emir, 
after which the two princes separated. The following day, 
however, Abu Bekir received a magnificent present from Yus- 
sef,! who, indeed, continued to send him one every year to the 
period of his death.l 

* The distance is about ten or twelve leagues. 

t ThJ9 present is made to consist of 25,000 crowns of f^old, 70 horses of the 
bpst breed, all splendidly accoutred, 150 mules, 100 magnificent turbans, with 
as many costly habits, 400 common turbans, 200 white mantles, 1000 pieces 
of rich {ituf&, 200 pieces of fine linen, 150 black slaves, 20 beautiful youns 
maif^ens, with a considerable quantity of perfumes, com, and cattle. Such 
a gift was worthy of royalty. In a similar situation, a modern English 
overei^n would probably have sent— one hundred pounds. 

t D'Herbelot, Dictionnaire Oriental, under the respective names, Abu Ab- 
ulia, Regnm Almorabitarum Series (apud Casiri Hiblioth, ii. 216.). Abu 
Bekir, Vestis Serica (apud eundem, ii. 41.). Ximenes Rodericus, Historia Ara- 
bum, cap. 48. &c. Cond6, as spoiled by Marl^, Histoire de la Domination, 
&c. ii. 227— 238. D'Herbelot varies in several instances from the authorities 
of both librarians of the Escurial. 

Vol. n. E 
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Yussef, who, though he had refused to receive 1) e 
^^5* title of almumenin, which he considered as properly b©- 
longing to the caliph of the East, had just exchanged his 
humble one of emir for those of almuzlemin, or prince of the 
believers, and of nazaradin, or defender of the fiiith, when the- 
letters of Mohammed reached him. A similar application from 
Omar, king of Badajoz, he had disregarded, not because he was 
indifferent to the glory of serving his religion, still less to the 
advantage of extending his concjuests, but because he had not 
then sufficiently consolidated his power. Now, however, he 
was in peaceful possession of an extended empire, and he as- 
sembled his chiefs to hear their sentiments on an expedition 
which he had resolved to undertake. All immediately ex- 
claimed that war should be undertaken in defence of the tot- 
tering throne of Islam. Before, however, he returned a foul 
answer to the king of Seville, he insisted that the fbrtretas of 
Algeziras should be placed in his hands, on the pretence that 
if fortune were unpropitious, he should have some place to 
which he might retreat That Mohammed should have been 
so blind as not to perceive the designs involved in the insidi- 
ous proposal is almost enough to make one agree with the 
Arabic historians, that destiny had decreed he should fall by his 
own measures. The place was not only surrendered to the 
artful Moor, but Mohammed himself went to Marocco to hasten 
the departure of Yussef. He was assured of speedy succor, 
and induced to return. He was soon followed by the ambitioixs 
African, at the head of a mighty armament 
*,yg Alfonso was besieging Saragossa, which he had every 
' expectation of reducing, when intelligence reached 
him of Yussefs disembarkation. He resolved to meet the 
approaching storm. At the head of all the forces he could 
muster he advanced towards Andalusia, and encountered Yus- 
sef on the plains of Zalaca, between Badajos and Merida. As 
the latter was a strict observer of the outward forms of his re- 
ligion, he summoned the Christian king by letter to embrace 
the faith of the prophet, or consent to pay an annual tribute, 
or prepare for immediate battle. ^ I am told,*' added the wri- 
ter, "that thou wishest for vessels to carry the war into my 
kingdom ; I spare thee the trouble of the voyage. Allah brings 
thee into my presence that I may punish thy presumption and 
pride !" The indignant Christian trampled the letter under 
foot, and at the same time said to the messenger, " Tell thy 
master what thou hast seen ! Tell him also not to hide himself 
during the action : let him meet me face to face !" The two 
armies engaged the thirteenth day of the moon Regeb, a. b. 
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479.* The onset of Alfonso at the head of the Christian cav- 
alry was so fierce, that the ranks of the Almoravides were 
thrown into confusion ; not less successful was Sancho, king of 
Navarre, against the Andalusians, who retreated towards Ba- 
dajoz. But the troops of Seville kept the field, and fought 
with desperate valor : they would, however, have given way, 
bad not x ussef at this critical moment advanced with his re- 
serve and his own guard, consisting of his bravest troops, and 
assailed the Christians in the rear and flanks. This unexpected 
movement decided the fortune of the day. Alfonso was se- 
verely wounded and compelled to retreat, but not until night- 
fall, nor until he had displayed a valor worthy of the greatest 
heroes. Though his own loss was severe, amounting accord- 
ing to the Arabians to 24,000 men, that of the enemy could 
scarcely be inferior, when we consider that this victory had 
00 result : Yussef was evidently too much weakened to profit 

by itt 

Not long after the battle, Yussef being called to Af- 
rica by the death of a son, the command of the Almora- ^qq 
vides devolved on Syr ben Abi Bekir, the ablest of his . 
£^enerals. That general advanced northwards, and ^g- 
seized some insignificant fortresses ; but the advantage 
was but temporary, and was more than counterbalanced by the 
disasters of the following year. The king of Saragossa, Abu 
Giafar, had hoped that the defeat of Zalaca would prevent the 
Christians Irom attacking him ; but that of his allies, the Mo- 
hammedan princes, in the neighborhood, and the taking of 
Huescaf by the king of Navarre, convinced him how fallacious 

* A. H. 479. opens April 17th, 1086. 

Maharram 30 April .... 14 

Safir 23 May 31 

Rabta 1 30 June .... 30 

Rabia II 29 July ..... 31 

Jumadi 1 30 August .... 31 

iumadi II 39 September . . 30 

Regeb 13 October ... 23 

190 190 

Hence October 23, 1086. 

t Abu Ab lalla, Vestis Acu Plcta, et Abu Bekir, Vestis Serica (apud Cft- 
eiri.ubi supra). RndericusTolntanus, Rerutn in Hispania Gestarum. lib. vi. 
cap. 31, &c. (apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, torn, ii.)- Chronicon Lusi- 
tanum, p. 405. (apud Florez, Espana Sagrada, tom. xiv.). This authority 
thus relate? the loss of the battle :— " Sed Diabolo adversante, timor magnui 
invasit plurimos nostronira, et fugerunt ex eis multa millia, nulln eos perse 
quente." Annates Complutenses, p. 313. (apud eundem.tom. xxiii.) Chroni- 
con Conimbricense (in eodem toino, p. 330.)- Chronicon Cerratense (apud 
eundem, ii. 212.). D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale (sub variis nominibus.). 
Jondd, as spoiled by Marias, Histoire de la Doniination, &c. tom. ii. 

X The events and dates of this period are strangely confounded by Ma- 
riana and Perreras, who chiefly depend on Rodrigo of Toledo. Spanish his- 
tory can never be loo much indebted to Casiri and Coiid6. To expose the 
anachronism!* an'l the mistakes of the native writers prior to the appear- 
anre of the Ribliothcca Arabico-Hi^pnna Escurialensis would require an 
afns'flt? volume. 
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was his fancied security. Seeing that no advantage whatever 
had accrued from his former expedition, Yussef now proclaim- 
ed the Alhiged, or holy war, and invited all the Andalusian 
princes to join him. In the moon Rahia I., a. h. 481, he again 
disembarked at Algeziras, and joined the confederates, ^ut 
this present demonstration of force proved as useless as the 
preceding: it ended in nothing; owing partly to the dissen- 
sions of Mohammedans, and partly to the activity of the Chri^* 
tians, who not only rendered abortive the measures of the 
enemy, but gained some signal advantages over them. Yussef 
was forced to retreat on Almeida. Whether through the dis- 
trust of the Mohammedan princes, who appear to have pene- 
trated his intention of subjecting them to his empire, or 
through his apprehension oi Alfonso, he again returned to 
Africa, to procure new and more considerable levies. In a. h. 
484, he landed a third time at Algeziras, not so much with the 
view of humbling the Christian king as of executing the per- 
fidious design he had so long formed. For form's sake, indeed, 
he invested Toledo, but he could have entertained no expect- 
ation of reducing it ; and when he perceived that the Anda- 
lusian princes refused to join him, he eagerly left that city, 
and proceeded to secure far dearer and easier interests : he 
openly threw off the mask, and commenced his career of spo» 
iiation. 

The kin^ of Granada, Abdalla ben Balkin, was the first vic- 
tim to African perfidy. In the conviction that he must be 
overwhelmed if resistance were offered, he left his city to wel- 
come Yussef His submission was vain : he was instantly 
loaded with chains, and with his family sent to Agmat. Timur 
ben Balkin, brother of Abdalla, was, in the same violent man- 
ner, despoiled of Malaga. Mohammed now perceived the 
grievous error which he had committed, and the prudent fore- 
sight of his son Al Raxid. " Did not I tell thee," said the lat- 
ter, mournfully, " what the consequences would be ; that we 
should be driven from our palace and country 1" — " Thou wert 
indeed a true prophet," replied the self-accused father; "but 
what power could avert the decrees of fete 1" It seemed as if 
fiite had indeed resolved that this well-meaning but misguided 
prince should fall by his own obstinacy ; for though his son 
advised him to seek the alliance of Alfonso, he refused to do 
so until that alliance could no longer avail him. He himself 
seemed to think that the knell of his departing greatness was 
about to sound ; and the most melancholy images were pres- 
ent to his fancy even in sleep. " One night," says an Arabic 
historian, " he heard in a dream his ruin predicted by one of 
his sons : he awoke, and the same verses were repeated : — 
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•• • Once, Fortune carried thee in her car of triumph, and thy 
nanue was by renown spread to the ends of the earth. Now, the 
same renown conveys only thy sighs. Days and nights pass 
away, and like them the enjoyments of the world : thy greatness 
has vanished like a dream !* *' 

But if Mohammed was superstitious, — if he felt that fate had 
doomed him, and that resistance would be useless, — he re- 
solved not to fall ignobly. His defence was indeed heroic ; 
but it was vain, even though Alfonso sent him an aid of 20,000 
men : his cities fell one by one ; Seville was constrained to 
capitulate : he and his family were thrown into prison until a 
ship was prepared to convey them into Africa, whither their 
perfidious ally had retired some weeks before. His conduct 
in this melancholy reverse of fortune is represented as truly 
great Not a sigh escaped him, except for the innocent com- 
panions of his misfortune, especially for his son, Al Raxid, 
whose virtues and talents deserved a better destiny. Sur- 
rounded by the best beloved of his wives, by his daughters, 
and his four surviving sons, he endeavored to console them as 
they wept on seeing his royal hands oppressed with fetters, 
and still more when the ship conveyed all from the shores of 
Spain. ** My children and friends," said the suffering monarch, 
** let us learn to support our lot with resignation ! In this state 
of being our enjoyments are but lent us, to be resumed when 
Heaven sees fit Joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, closely 
fi)l]ow each other ; but the noble heart is above the incon- 
£toncy of fortune !" The royal party disembarked at Ceuta, 
and were conveyed to Agmat, to be confined in a fortress. 
We are told, that on their journey a compassionate poet pre- 
sented the fallen king with a copy of verses deploring his mis- 
fortunes, and that he rewarded the poet with tihirty-six pieces 
of gold, — the only money he had left, from his once exhaust- 
less riches. He had little apprehension of what was to follow 
' — that Yussef would leave him without support ; that his fu- 
ture life was to be passed in penury ; nay, that his daughters 
would be compelled to earn his subsistence and their own by 
the labor of their hands. Yet even in that indigent condition, 
says Aben Lebuna, and through the sadness which covered 
their countenances, there was something about them which 
revealed their high origin. The unfortunate monarch outlived 
the loss of his crown and liberty about four years.* 

^^ ■ ■ ■ , _ . . I- , _ ,.i - -■ jk , , ■ _,,,_■■■ I ^i^tm^^ 

* Abu Bakir, Vestia Serica, necnon Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Picta. aeo 
Rpsrum Almorabitarum Series (apud Casiri, Biblioth. Arab.-Hisp. ii. 42. et 
217.V ^iblioiheca (apud eundcni, ii. 219.). Pelagiiis Ovetensis Epiacopus, 
Breve Compendium (apud S?.ndova). Historias de los Cinco Obispos, p. 76., 
et ap*id Plorez. Eppana Sagrada, torn. xiv.). Cond6. as spoiled by Marina, 
Histoire de la Dominalion, ii. 238—275. See also D'Herbelot, BibliothSque 
Oricntale under the bead of Morabethah, Jousouf, &m. Abu Bakir ia ao ill 

E2 
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After the fall of Mohammed, the general of Yussef bad 
^^ little difficulty in subduing the princes of Andalusia. 
^^* Valencia next received the African yoke. The king of 
Saragossa was more fortunate. He sent ambassadors to Yub* 
sef, fearing rich presents, and proposing an alliance with a 
common league against the Christians. "My dominions," 
said Abu Giafar, " are the only barrier between thee and tho 
Christian princes. Hitherto my predecessors and myself have 
withstood all their efforts : with thy succor I shall fear them 
still less." Yussef accepted the proposal ; a treaty of alliance 
was made ; and the army of Abu Giafar was reinforced by a 
considerable body of Amoravides (a. h. 486,) with whom he 
repelled an invasion of Sancho, king of Aragon. A third 
division of the Africans, which marched to destroy the sove* 
reignty of Algarve and Badajoz, was no less successful. Bada- 
joz capitulated ; but, in violation of the treaty, the dethroned 
Omar, with two of his sons, was surrounded and assassinated 
by a body of cavalry, as he was unsuspiciously joumeyin|f 
from the scene of his past prosperity in search oi another aay- 
lum. A third son was placed in close confinement.* 
^Q.^ Thus ended the petty kingdoms of Andalusia, after a 
' stormy existence of about sixty years, and thus con»- 
menced the 

2. Dynasty of the Almoravides. 

MT^ For some years after the usurpation of Yvssef, peace 
Y^ appears to have subsisted in Spain between the Moham- 
^jS> medans and the Christians. Fearing a new irrajftion of 
* Africans, Alfonso contented himself with fortify ing Tole- 
do ; and Yussef felt little inclination to renew the war with 
one whose prowess he had so fatally experienced. But Chris- 
tian Spain was, at one moment, near the brink of ruin. The 
passion for the crusades was no less ardently felt by the Span- 
iards than by other nations of Europe : thousands of the best 
warriors were preparing to depart for the Holy Land, as if 
there was more merit in contending with the infidels, in a 
remote region, for a barren sepulchre, than at home for the 
' ." I — ■ ■ 

jpformed of Christian afTairs, that he supposea Alfonso to have fallen in 
the battle of Zaiaca : — " Victis tandem Christianis, Alphonsus fugieas, a 
auis, ut creditur, ne in bostis potestatem veniret, intcrfcctiis est." The 
bishop of Oviedo scarcely condescends to notice the success of the Moham* 
medans. Having: minutely particularized the conquests of Alfonso, be thus 
speaks of the Almoravides : " Cum quibus pnelia mnlta fecit (Adefonsus.) 
etmulta contumelia dum vixit aecepit ab eis." This is all the bishop will 
tell us about them. 

* In relatint! the events of these times, we omit all mention of the Cid 
Ruy Diaz de Bivar ; not so much that, with Masdeu, we doubt bis existence, 
as that the actions recorded of him do not rest on sufficient authority. Of 
this famous personage more will be said in the proper place. 
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dearest interests of man — ^for honor, patriotism, and religion. 
Fortunately for Spain, pope Pascal II., in answer to the repre- 
sentations of Alfonso, declared that the proper post of every 
Spaniard was at home, and there were his true enemies.* 

In A. H. 496, Yussef visited his new possessions in the 
Peninsula. At Cordova, which in imitation of the ^q^ 
Omeyas he wished to honor as the capital, he convoked . 
his walis and sheiks, and caused his second son Ali to ^-^^ 
be proclaimed heir of his vast empire. The instructions 
which he gave the young prince on this occasion, were found- 
ed on wisdom, and must impress us with a favorable idea of 
his capacity. To confer the chief governments on the faithful 
sheiks of Lamtuna alone ; to preserve his frontier fortresses 
well giiarded ; to employ chiefly the Andalusians against the 
Christians, as much better acquainted than the Africans with 
the enemy's mode of warfare ; to maintain 17,000 horsemen 
of his native tribe, besides a considerable number of Moors, 
always in Spain ; to pay his troops punctually ; to preserve 
the existing alliance with the sovereign of Saragossa, whose 
states formed so desirable a rampart against the incursions of 
the Christians; to honor all Mussulmans, and to exercise 
clemency ;f — were among the chief admonitions which the 
prince received from his father. The latter soon afterwards 
returned to Morocco, where he died on the third day of the 
moon Muharram, a. h. 500, after living one hundred Arabian, 
OT about ninety-seven Christian years.]: 

Au was only in his twenty-third year when he sue- k^q 
ceeded his father, whose military talents he inherited, 
and whom he surpassed in generosity. The readiness with 
which he pardoned his nephew, the son of his elder bro- 
ther, who aspireo to the tlirone, made a favorable impres- 
sion on his subjects. One of his first acts was to visit Cordova, 
to receive the homage of the people : this was followed by a 
declaration of war against the Christians, the conduct of which 
he intrusted to his brother Temim. NearUcles, an army g-rv, 
of Castilians was cut to pieces, and the infant, don San- 
cho, the son of Alfonso, slain. But the Christian hero, though 
sorrowful, was not dismayed ; he raised new levies, strength- 
ened his fortifications of Toledo, and so imposed on the misbe- 
lievers that they dared not attack him. They obtained, in- 
deed, some temporary success in Catalonia ; but this was more 

* When Bernardo, archbishop of Toledo, called at Rome on his way to 
Palestine, the pope expressed equal astonishment and diFpleasiire that the 
prelate should leave hi5« church while exposed to such danpers from the Af- 
ricans. The humbled bishop returned to his see.— JInales Toled. 

t We are told that he vever pronounced a sentence of death, that hit 
beaviest puuishmciit was pcrpt^tual imprisonment. 

X The same authorities as before. 
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than counterbalanced by subsequent reverses. On the death of 
Alfonso, however, in a. d. 1109, Ali again entered Spain at 
the head of 100,000 men, to prosecute in person the war against 
the Christians. But though he laid waste the territory of 
^^ Toledo, and invested that city, he soon abandoned the 

' siege in utter hopelessness, devastated the country as fiir 
as Madrid and Guadalaxara, and destroyed Talavera. These 
were poor results from such vast preparations. In the north 
the Christians were more fortunate. Under Alfonso I. of Ara- 
gon, they defeated and slew Abu Giafar in battle, and took 
Tuleda. Witli this able Mohammedan prince ended the great- 
ness of the kingdom of Saragossa. His son, indeed, Abdel- 
melic, surnamed Amad Dola, was proclaimed in his place; bat 
though the young prince was valiant, he. was unable to con- 
tend with his formidable neighbor of Aragon. His independ- 
ence bemg threatened on the one hand by the Almoravldes, 
who appear to have destined him to an African fortress, and 
^^Q on the other by the king of Aragon, in a. h. 510, be 

' entered into an alliance with the latter, as the nearer 
and more dangerous of his enemies. In the same year Al- 
fonso defeated and slew Mezdeli, the wali of Granada, and 
seized on Lerida. A second army sent by Ali had no better 
success ; it was routed and compelled to retreat by the Chris- 
tian king, who now openly expressed his resolution of besieging 
Saragossa, though the unfortunate Amad Dola did not deserve 
such treatment from an ally. In 512 (a. d. 1118) that impcnrt- 
ant city, af\er a siege of some months, fell into the power of 
the Christians, and the north of Spain was for ever freed from 
the domination of the Mohammedans, though Amad Dola was 
permitted to reign over a diminished territory as the tributary 
of the Aragonese. The following year the Aragonian hero 
destroyed 20,000 of the Africans, who had advanced as far as 
the environs of Daroca ; while another division of the Almo- 
ravldes, under Ali m person, was compelled to retreat before 
the army of Leon and Castile. 
g,^ At this very time (a. h. 514), the empire of the AI- 

' moravides was tottering to its fall. It had never been 
atrreeable to the Mohammedans of Spain, whose manners, 
from their intercourse with a civilized people, were compara- 
tively refined. The sheiks of jLamtuna were so many insup- 
portable tyrants : the Jews, the universal agents for the coUeo- 
tion of the revenues, were here, as in Poland, the most pitiless 
extortioners ; every savage from the desert looked with con- 
tempt on the milder inhabitant of the Peninsula. The domi- 
nation of these strangers was indeed so odious, that, except for 
the divisions between Alfonso and his ambitious queen oonna 
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Urraca, who was sovereign in her own right,* all Andalusia 
might speedily have been subjected to the Christian yoke. 
Even while Ali remained in Spain, an open revolt of the in- 
habitants, who could not longer support the excesses of tlie 
barbarian guard, showed him on how precarious a basis his 
empire was founded. Those excesses, which consisted in lay- 
ing waste the gardens, in forcibly entering the houses, in seiz- 
ing the propsrty, and insulting the wives and daughters of the 
Cordovans, were wholly unrestrained by the local authorities, 
notwithstanding the urgent representations of the sufferersL 
They now took righteous justice into their own hands: they 
rose against the Almoravides, of whom they massacred a 
considerable number. Ali felt that the example might be con- 
tagious, and he speedily marched on the revolted city. The 
inhabitants shut their gates ; but at the same time sent a depu- 
tation to inform him that they had taken up arms, not against 
him, but their oppressors, and that they would cheerfully sub- 
mit, if he would punish the guilty soldiery. At first he was 
too much incensed to listen to their reasonable demand ; but 
as.he found them resolved rather to perish than to submit un- 
conditionally, and as the urgency of his African affairs 
was greater every day, he at length consented to treat e^ e* 
with them.t 

But the cause which most menaced the existence of Ali's 
throne, and which was destined to change the whole face of 
western Africa and southern Spain, originated, like the power 
of Yussef ben Taxfin, in the deserts bordering on Mount Atlaa 
Mohammed ben Abdalla, the son of a lan^p-lighter in the 
mosque of Cordova, was distinguished for great curiosity and 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge. After studying for some 
years in the schools of his native city, he journeyed to Bagdad, 
to continue his studies under the celebrated doctors of that 
capital of the Mohammedan world. Of these doctors none 
was more famous than Abu Hamid Algazali, and, perhaps, 
none so free in the expression of his sentimenta He had writ- 
ten a book on the resurrection of the sciences and the law, 
which the cadi of Cordova had been the first to condemn, as 
containing opinions dangerous to the faith of Islam.t That 
condemnation had been approved by Ali ; all the copies which 
could be found had been seized and committed to the flames. 

* We must ajain observe, that the present sfclion is not the place for en- 
tering into a minute relation of Christian affairs, which must be looked for 
in the next. 

t Authorities, — the frnirmentsof Casiri, D'Herbelot, the bishop of Oviedo, 
Rodrigo of Toledo, the bishop of Tuy, and Conde as spoiled by Marias. 

X The writings of Algazali were also assailed by Mohammed ben Khalaf 
of Illibpris. Confutatio Openim Doctoris Alcriaznli. titiilo Luaibrationes 
Ebu Alkhatib. Bildiothera. pars viii. (apiid Cnsiri, ii. 87.) Spain, whether 
Mohammedan or Christian, was always zealous for orthodoxy. 
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When Mohammed took his place among the scholars of Algar 
zali, he was asked the natural question, whether he had ever 
heard his master^s writings spoken of in his native city. He 
endeavored to evade it ; but bemg closely pressed by the doc- 
tor, he related what had happened. The writer grew pale ; 
but, m a trembling voice, he demanded of Heaven vengeance 
on his impious judges, and on the king who had sanctioned 
their injustice. His disciples joined him in the prayer. 
" Pray Allah, also," said the stranger, " that I may be the in- 
strument of thy vengeance !" Algazali added this prayer to 
the other. 

Whether Mohammed was a fanatic or a knave, or composed 
of a large mixture of both, is not easy to be determined. On 
his return from Bagdad to Mauritania, he had no wish to revisit 
his native city, where he could expect little honor : he wander- 
ed from place to place, zealously preaching the doctrines of his 
master. His reception, however, was long cool ; and from one 
town, where he had held forth in the mosque, he was compell- 
ed to flee to Tremecen. On his way he fell in with a youth, 
Abdelmumen by name, whom he persuaded to share his for- 
tunes ; and who, as we shall soon perceive, was to prove his 
most efficient ally. The two friends subsequently travelled to 
Fez, and thence to Morocco, to inculcate the new doctrine. 
One day they entered the grand mosque, and Mohammed ini- 
mediately occupied the most prominent seat He was informed 
that the place was reserved for the iman and the prince of the 
faithful. " The temples belong to Allah, and to Allah alone !" 
was the reply of the bold intruder, who, to the surprise of the 
audience, repeated the whole chapter of the Koran following 
that passage. In a few moments Ali entered, and all rose to 
salute him, with the exception of Mohammed, who did not 
even deign to cast a glance on the dreaded chief of a great 
empire. When the service was concluded, he approached 
Ali, and, in a voice loud enough to be heard by those around 
him, said, — " Provide a remedy for the afliictions of thy people ! 
one day Allah will require thee to account for them !" The 
prince, who considered him as one of the rigidly righteous, or 
reputedly inspired, — a class which exist under diflerent de- 
nominations in all Mohammedan states, and which may utter 
truths unpalatable to the great, — no further noticed his admo- 
nition than to ask him if he wanted any thing. " Nothing 
which this world can give !" he gravely replied : " my mission 
is to preach reformation, and to correct abuses!" Ali was 
struck by the words; he ordered his doctors and alfaquis to 
examine the principles of the pretended prophet. Most of 
them appeared to apprehend mischief if the impostor was al- 
owed to harangue the multitude, which in all countries is apt 
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to confound change with reformation. One of them, who 
knew the influence which governed the mob better than his 
brethren, said to Ali, — " ToSay load this mischief-seeker with 
fetters, or to-morrow he may sound in thy ears the trumpet of 
war !"* But the hagib, on whose judgment the emperor placed 
implicit reliance, ridiculed fears of danger from an obscure and 
ignorant teacher ; and contended, that the best defence against 
^itious doctrines was in the good sense of the people. The 
artful rebel was permitted to follow his vocation until the ex- 
citement produced by his fanatic appeals to the ignorant popu- 
kice was too great to be overlooked, and he was ordered to 
leave Morocco. At a short distance from the city, however, 
probably in its public cemetery, he built a hut among the graves, 
as a residence for himself and his faithful Abdelmumen. As 
he had anticipated, he was soon followed by crowds, who vene- 
rated his prophetic character, and who listened with pleasure to 
vehement denunciations which fell with terrific effect on their 
superiors. That, besides being zealous, he was learned and 
eloquent,! may be inferred both from the testimonies of histo^ 
rians, and from the mighty revolution which he effected. His 
tone now became bolder : he inveighed against the impiety of 
the Almoravides, who appear not to have been more popular in 
Mauritania than in Spain. Ali, who now perceived that the 
opinion of his philosophic hagib was wofully disproved by ex- 
perience, ordered the rebel to be secured. Mohammed, who 
nad timely notice of the fete intended him, fled to Agmat, ac- 
companied by a host of proselytes; but finding that his liberty 
was still in danger, he hastily retreated to Tinmal in the prov- 
ince of Suz. His success in this region was so great, that he 
had soon ah army of disciples, all devoted to his will, because 
all believed in his divine mission. For some time he preached 
to them the coming of the great mehedi,^ who should teach 
all men the right way, and cause virtue and happiness to reign 

* According to Abii Abdalla (Re^res Almohaditse, apud Casiri, ii. 219.), 
Mohaoimed fiercely disputed with the Moorish doctors on the depravation 
of morals, and even foretold the ruin of the empire. 

t'*Perunt cum roagni noroinis fuisse theolo^um, tradlliones omnes e 
medio sustulisse, divinoque, ut ipse jactabat, spiritu afflatum, futura pre- 
dnaisse."— ./Sin Abdalla. 

t Mubadi ou Mehedi, directeur et pontife de la religion Mussulmane.— 
D^Herhelot. The term was applied, ■par excellence, to the twelfth iman of 
the race of Ali. The second coming of the great iman, who should lead all 
nations into the unity of faith, was and is as confidently expected as tho 
coming of the Messias by the Jews. Hence the successful imposture of Mo- 
bammed. " Le Mehedi d'Afrique pr^tendoit etre cet imaun." Some of the 
Schiites say, that this twelfth iman, Mohammed Abul Cassaii by name, died 
in A. H. ^ ; others, "qu'il soit encore vivant, et qu'il passe sa vie miracu- 
leuse dans la meme grotte ou il fut cache quand il disparut aux yeux des 
homines."— -BiW. Oriffnt. The curious reader will find much to interest 
biin in the art. Mohammed Abul Cassan, of the above elaborate and learned 
work. 
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over the whole earth ; but he carefully refrained from acknow- 
ledging himself to be the mighty prophet; doubtless because 
he was fearful of shocking the credulity even of his own fol- 
lowers. One day, in conformity with a preconcerted plan, as 
he was expatiating on the change to be effected by the long^ 
promised teacher and ruler, Abdelmumen and nine other men 
arose, saying — " Thou announcest a mehedi ; tlie descriptum 
applies only to thyself. Be our mehedi and iman ; we swear 
to obey thee .*" The Berbers, influenced by the example, in 
the same manner arose, and vowed fidelity even unto death. 
From this moment he assumed the high title of mehedi, and 
proclaimed Jiimself as the founder of a new people. He insti- 
tuted a regular government, confiding the administration to 
Abdelmumen, Iiis minister, with nine associates, but reserving 
the control to himself Seventy Berbers or Alarabs fbrm^ 
the council of the new government An army of 10,000 horse, 
and a far greater number of foot, was speedily organized, with 
which he took the road to Agmat just as Ali returned to Mo- 
rocco firom Spain.* 

The wall of Suz, Abu Bekir, was ordered to disperse 

515 *^^ rebels. But the appearance of the warrior-projjhet 
was so imposing, that the general forbore to attack him ; 

from his truly representing the danger as much more formida- 
ble than had been apprehended, a considerable reinforcement 
was dispatched from Morocco, and the whole army placed 
under the command of Ibrahim, brother of the emperor. Just 
as the signal for battle was given, the Almoravides fled, whe- 
ther through treachery or superstition is uncertain ; and the 
victors, if such they may be called, reaped an ample harvest 
of plunder. A second imperial army was vanquished after an 
obstinate struggle ; and the proclamations of the mehedi, who 
invited all true Mussulmans to embrace his doctrines, on the 
penalty of everlasting perdition, added greatly to the embar- 

516 r^ssments of Ali. In this state of anxiety he recalled his 
brother Temim from Spans, whose military reputation 

stood deservedly high. The new general advanced against the 
jirophet, who had intrenched himself among the strong^holds 
of the Atlas mountains. Notwitlistanding the superiority of 
the rebel's position, Temim ordered his soldiers to scale the 
mountain. For some hours they rapidly ascended ; butbefor 
reaching the summit, confusion suddenly seized their foremost 

* Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acn FIcta, sive Regcs Almnhaditarum (apud Casiri, 
Rihiioth. Arab.-Hipp. ii. 219.). Xi nencs, Historia Arabian, cap. 49. D'Her- 
belot Biblioth«jqiie Orieritale, art. Morahethah, Moahedoun. &c Cond6, 
as Bpoiled by Marias, Flistoire de la Domination. &c. ii. 318. 327. 

D'Herbelot, in his mnajfer account of both the Morabnthnh (AlmoraTidet,^ 
and the Moahedoun (Almohades,) varies sometimes considerably from Ca 
f>iri, and still more from Cond6. 
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ranks, — ^the effect, beyond doubt, of their superstitious fears, — 
rank fell back on rank, and great numbers were forced pre- 
cipitately down the rocks and dashed to pieces. The Almo- 
hades,* for such was the name assumed by the followers of 
Mohammed, now issued from their intrenchments, and the 
troops of Ali were a fourth time defeated. 

But to gain battles was not sufficient for the roehedi. 
He now wanted some strong city to which he might re- ^^ 
tire in case fortune failed jiim, and where he might se- , 
curely carry on his preparations for the mighty object cjq 
he had in view, The situation of Tinmal was admira- 
bly adapted for his purpose. Placed on an elevated site, 
amidst the wildest mountains of the Daren chain, which ex- 
tends from Tremecen to the ocean, and accessible only by two 
narrow defiles, each eight or ten leagues in length — the one 
leading to the great desert, the other to Morocco — a little la- 
bor only was required to render it impregnable. The road 
through these defiles, which was cut in the solid stone, which 
had on one hand frightful precipices, on the other perpendicu- 
lar rocks, was intersected by several deep ravines, over which 
draw-bridges were thrown. But as if these natural and arti- 
ficial advantages were insufficient, Timnal was surrounded 
with thick walls ; and as in the midst of tlie elevation a lofly 
and rugged rock reared its head, commanding a view of the 
neighboring mountains, a fortress was built on this summit, 
the ascent to which was by steps cut in the solid material. A 
broad fertile valley, stretching from the base of the elevation, 
and highly cultivated, furnished his followers with some of the 
more useful necessaries; but as the number increased, he 
dispatched bodies of cavalry to plunder the inhabited plains 
beyond the defiles. The suffering people laid their complaints 
before Ali, who, by erecting a strong fortress at the mouth of 
one of these' avenues, intercepted the inroads of these holy 
banditti, so long as they advanced in small bodies only. 

At length Mohammed resolved to renew the war on g,Q 
the chief of the Almoravides, and to reduce the capital 
of Morocco. At his voice, 40,000 men took the field. As 
he was retained at Timnal by an illness from which he had 
little hope of recovery, the white banner was intrusted to 
the sheik Abu Mohammed el Baxir, one of the ten who were 
sent with the army, a. h. 519. The preparations of Ali were 
immense: 100,000 men were ranged round his standard. 
They were again defeated, were pursued to the very walls of 

* ** Le veritable nom de cetle secte fut Alinohedi, c'est d dire Unitaires, 
parcie que son principal ingtitut 4toit d*extirper les idnldtrcsqiii reconnois- 
■oient plusieurs dieux, at les Chretiens qui adorent un seul Dieu en trois 
personnes." — Ferreras (Hermilly's translation.) torn. iii. p. 347. 

Vol. n. F 
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Morocco, and that capital invested with a vigor which showed 
that the Almohades were intent on its reduction. In the sor- 
ties made by the besieged, success remained on the side cf 
the assailants, so that discouragement seized on the former. 
It is probable that Ali would soon have been compelled to 
capitulate, had not one of his inferior officers, Abdalla ben 
Humusqui by name, a native of Andalusia, importuned him to 
permit that officer to make another sortie at the head of 600 
chosen men, and had not success attended the daring action. 
The little party returned with 300 heads of the enemy; a feat 
which proved that the Almohades were not invincible, and 
which infused new courage into the Almoravides. In this 
favorable disposition of mind, Ali led his troops against the 
rebels, whom he completely routed, Aben Baxir remaining 
dead on the field. The loss on the part of the besiegers 
would have been fatal, had not Abdelmumen rallied the fugi- 
tives, and effected an orderly retreat. When intelligence of 
this disaster reached Tinmal, the only question asked by Mo- 
hammed was, " Does Abdelmumen still live 1" And on being 
answered in the affirmative, he added — " Then our empire is 
not lost !'' But time was necessary to repair the misfortune, 
especially as some savage tribes of the desert withdrew from 
his banner, on finding that his power was that of a mere 
mortal.* 

But if the Almoravides were this time successful in Africa, 
in Spain their affairs were growing daily worse. Alfonso of 
Aragon not only openly defied their force, but made an insult- 
iiry tour through Andalusia, defeating all who opposed him, 
driving away the cattle of the fields, and laying waste tlie la- 
bors of the husbandmen. Yet this expedition availed him 
nothing: the Muzarabs of Granada, many of whom joined his 
army, had flattered him with the hope of obtaining that city ; 
but on finding Temim, who had just arrived from Africa, 
drawn up under the walls of the place, he desisted from what 
he considered a hopeless enterprise. He turned aside to con- 
tinue his system of pillage, was followed and assailed in the 
mountains; but inflicted so terrible a blow on the Almora- 
vides, that they retreated to their fortresses, leaving him to 
work his pleasure on the open plains. Arriving on the borders 
of the Mediterranean, he caused some fish to be caught, 
which he ate on the beach, to fulfil, as he said, a vow that he 
would eat fish, ere his return, on the coast of Granada. Hav- 
ing remained in Andalusia as long as he felt disposed, he 
slowly returned to his dominions, bringing with him a consid- 
erable number of Muzarabs, whom he settled chiefly in Sara* 

* The same authorities as last quoted, except Ximenes. Historia Arabun. 
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But their brethren were punished for this daring outr 
nge of the i^ingi or rather for their supposed participation in 
it By order of Ali, such as were suspected of corresponding 
with him were exiled to Africa ; the rest of the Muzaral^ 
were dispersed in the Interior of Mohammedan Spain. In a. h. 
520, Temim died at Granada, and was succeeded in the gov- 
ernment of the country by Taxfin, the son of Ali, who in two 
succeeding engagements triumpiied over the Christians of 
Leon, but derived no advantage from his success.* 

The period was now come when the mehedi again re- 
solved to try the fortune of war. With 30,000 cavalry, g^a' 
and a considerable number of infantry, he hoped to wipe . 
out the stain of the last defeat under the walls of Moroc- ^^ 
ca As his illness still continued, he confided tlie com- 
mand to his favorite disciple Abdelmumen, whom he invested 
with the dignity of imam. In a. h. 523, the new general com- 
pletely defeated the Almoravides, and pursued them as before 
to the gates of Morocco. But he forbore to besiege tlie place, 
doubtless from a persuasion that his present forces were une- 
qual to the enterprise ; and he returned to Tinmal. The me- 
nedi came out to meet him, praised his conduct and the valor 
of his troops, and commanded all to assemble the following day 
near the great mosque, to bid adieu to their chief. All won- 
dered at the command, except such as were acquainted with 
his long hidden disease. When all were met, he exhorted 
them to persevere in the doctrine he had taught them ; an- 
nounced his approaching death ; and, when he saw them dis- 
solved in tears, inculcated the duty of resignation to the divine 
will. He then retired with his beloved disciple, to whom he 
presented the book containing the tenets of his faith, — a book 
which he had received from the hands of Algazali. The 
fourth day he expired, which was the third of the moon Mu- 
harram, a. h. 524. His manners are represented as rigid, and 
his character as severe. He was sanguinary, we are told, as 
the tiger of the desert : those whom he condemned to death — 
and the least crimes were so punished — were often buried 
alive. The chiefs of the state were soon afterwards assembled 
todeliberateon the form of government: a monarchy was chosen; 
and, by their unanimous suffrages, Abdelmumen was proclaimed 
imam and almumenin. 

For the next three years the new caliph was diligently em 
ployed in extending his conquests. The whole country, from 

* ZuritA, Anales de la Corona de Arason (regno dp Alfonso L). Chronica 
Adefonsi [mperatoris, p. 334, &c. (apud Florez, Eapana Sasrada, toni. xxi.). 
This Chronicle of the emperor Alfonso is the most valuable of all in these 
times : it is clear, comparatively minute, and faithful. Cond6, by Maries, 
Hiatoire de la Domination, &c. torn. ii. 
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the mountains of Darah to Sale, all Fez and Teza, received 
his spiritual and tciinporal yoke. The empire of the Almara- 
vides was now bounded within a narrow sphere. AH became 
dejected and unhappy : his troops werp everywhere defeated; 
his towns were rapidly delivered into tlie power of a sava^ 
enemy, who had vowed his destruction ; and tliough, in com- 
pliance with the advice of his counsellors, he associated with 
him in the empire his son Taxfin, whose exploits in Spain httd 
obtained him much celebrity, that prince was long too busily 
occupied with the Christians, and his discontented subjects of 
Andalusia, to prop the declining" empire in Africa. 

Though Alfonso, the kingof Aragon, had fallen at the siege 
of Fraga, the Almoravides had met with an equally valiant foe 
in his son, Alfonso Raymond, king of Leon and Castile. Several 
of the Andalusian cities openly rebelled, and were not reduced 
to obedience without incredible efforts, and without the exhi- 
bition of equal valor and decision on the part of Tax6n; and 
after that prince joined his father to repel the formidable Ab- 
delmumen, the affairs of both suffered greatly by his absence. 
In A. H. 533, the count of Portugal triumphed over the 
.53S -^^n^oravides on the famous plains of Ourique, when his 
soldiers unanimously hailed him as king. Finally, the 
bloody contentions which broke out between the Andalusians 
and the Africans ; the struggles of each for the fairest cities 
of Mohammedan Spain ; the triumph of the former ; the ex- 
pulsion of the latter from most of the places they had so long 
occupied ; and, above all, the victories of Abdelmumen in Mau- 
ritania, brought the proud empire of the Almoravides to the 
very brink of ruin. 

.537 Taxfin ben Ali succeeded in a. h. 537* to his lather, 
\ who died at Morocco, more from grief at the declining 
539 ^^^^ ^^ affairs, than from any other cause. His first ob- 
* ject was to assemble an army to strike another blow 
for the defence of his empire. At first he was successful. 
Abdelmumen was compelled to fall back on his mountain ; but 
in a second action Taxfin was defeated ; in a tliird he was also 
compelled to retreat. Being pursued into Tremecen, he made 
a vigorous defence ; and, after a few unsuccessful assaults, 
Abdelmumen, leaving a considerable force to continue the 
siege, turned his arms against Oran, the reduction of which he 
hoped \vould prevent the meditated flight of Taxfin from Mau- 
ritania into Andalusia. Vessels, indeed, were lying in that 
port ready to receive the unfortunate monarch, should Africa 



* Abii Ahdalla (apud Casiri, ii. 218.) asflig^ns 537 as the period of AWb 
death ; (^onde ({nipposin? Marias to be right) gives 739 : we prefer theaccount 
of th» former; for, as Taxfin himself di(Kl in 739, there seems too little tiqie 
for the actions racnnhd of him, if we admit the same year to have witaeMed 
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» him. As it vvas impossible for him longer to with- 
» hostilities of Abdelmumen, and as his treasures were 
alru..dy in Oran, he attached the highest importance to the 
preservation of that place. Taking a small but determined 
IxKiy of horsefnen from Tremecen, he cut his way through 
the camp of the Almohades, and threw himself into Oran, 
which was on the point of capitulating. It now held out with 
renewed vigor ; but the perseverance of the besiegers was not 
in the least diminished, and Ali saw that his only hope of safety 
lay in an escape to Spain. One night he resolved to make a 
desperate efl5)rt to gain the port where his vessels were still 
riding at anchor. Unfortunately either he mistook his way, 
or his mule w^as terrified by the roaring of the waves ; for the 
next morning his mangled corpse was found at tlie foot of a 
precipice on the beach. His head was sent to Tinmal ; Oran 
capitulated, and Abdelmumen entered it in triumph, early in 
the moon Muharram, a. h. 540. 

Bat Morocco, Fez, and some other cities were yet in 
the power of the Almoravides, who raised Ibrahim Abu ^JJ' 
TsHAC, son of Taxfin, to the throne. The vindictive 
Abdelmumen, however, left them little time to breathe. Trem- 
ecen he took by assault, and massacred the inhabitants ; Fez 
he also reduced ; so that Morocco was now the only city which 
acknowledged Ibrahim. While Abdelmumen undertook to 
reduce it, ne dispatched his general, Abu Amram, to invade 
Andalusia. Several of the walis, who, after expelling the Al- 
moravides, began to reign as petty sovereigns, finding that they 
were too feeble to maintain themselves in their usurped au- 
thority, declared for the Almohades. Algeziras, Gibraltar, and 
Xeres opened their gates without delay; and A ben Cosai, g^, 
the governor of Algarve, joined Abu Amram with all his 
forces. In the mean time the siege of Morocco was prosecuted 
with vigor. The inhabitants were so fatally repulsed in a sortie, 
that they durst no longer venture outside the walls. Famine 
soon aided the sword : the number who died of starvation is 
said to have amounted to three fourths of the whole population. 
Such a place could not long hold out ; and, accordingly, it was 
carried m the first general assault. Ibrahim and the surviving 
sheiks were instantly brought before the conqueror. On see- 
ing the youth and prepossessing appearance of the emperor, 
Abdelmumen showed some signs of pity, and even an intention 
to spare him, when one of his generals exclaimed, " Wilt thou 
spare a young lion, which may one day devour us all '!" At the 
same moment Ibrahim knelt, and begged for life : " Wretch !" 
cried one of his sheiks and kinsmen, " why add shame to mis- 
fortune 1 Art thou kneeling to a father, or to a wild beast which 
lives only on blood 1" The expostulation of his own sheik, and 

F2 
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the irritating apostrophe of the Moor, sealed the fe-te of Ibra* 
'aim. Not only were he and his chiefe led out to instant exe- 
cution, but a general massacre of the surviving inhabitants was 
ordered. Tlie few who were spared were sold as slaves ; the 
mosques were destroyed, and new ones erected ; and the tribes 
of the desert were called to repeople the now solitary streets.* 
During these memorable exploits in Africa, the Chels- 
ea' tians were rapidly increasing their dominions. Ck)ria, 
. Mora, &c. were in the power of Alfonso, styled the em- 
RRQ pcror ; and almost every contest between the two nata- 
' ral enemies had turned to the advantage of the Chris- 
tians. So long, indeed, as tlie walls were eager only to pre- 
serve or to extend their authority, independent of each other 
and of every superior, this success need not surprise us : we 
may rather be surprised that the Mohammedans were allowed 
to retain any footing in the Peninsula. Probably they would 
at this time have been driven froni it but for the seasonable 
arrival of the victorious Almohades. Both Christians and 
Africans now contended for the superiority. While the troops 
of Alfonso reduced Baeza, and, with a Mohammedan ally, 
even Cordova, Malaga and Seville acknowledged Abu Am- 
ram. Calatrava and Almeria next fell to the Christian empe- 
ror, about the same time that Lisbon and the neighboring 
towns received don Enrique, the new sovereign of PortugaL 
Most of these conquests, however, were subsequently recov- 
ered by the Almohades. Being reinforced by a new army 
from Africa, the latter pursued their successes with greater 
vigor. They reduced Cordova, which was held by an ally of 
Alfonso ; defeated, and for ever paralyzed, the expiring eubrts 
of the Almoravides ; and proclaimed their emperor Abdelmu- 
men as sovereign of all Mohammedan Spain.f 

3. Dynasty of the Almohades, 

eiQ Abdelmijmen, as if desirous of subduing, not merely 
. what had formed the empire of the Almoravides, but all 
CKQ the regions which owned the faith of Islam, levied army 
after army ; so that from Portugal to Tunis and Cair- 
wan his wild hordes spread devastation and dismay. To de- 
tail the events of the wars sustained by his general, or his 
son, the Cid Yussef, in Andalusia, would afiS^rd little interest 

* Abu Ab.ialla, Vestis Acu Picta, give Regum Almorabitarum Series, dm* 
non Reffos Alniohad. (apiidCasiri Bibl. Arab. Hisp, ii. 218—220.). Cond6, as 
spniled by RTarles, Histoirc de la Domination, &c. ii. 334—395. D*Herbelot, 
Bibliothtique Orientate, art. Moahdoun, &c. 

t Th(! saino authorities, with the addition of Chronica Adefnnsi Impera* 
toris (apiid Florez, Espana Sasrada, xx\X and the Anales Toledanos, j 
(apud eiindeni. p. 388.) Chronicon Coninibricenfse. p. 338. (apud eiindon 
•oiu. xxiii \ and Chronicon Lusitanum (apud eundein, xiv. 407, &c) 
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to the reader. It will be sufficient to observe, that, by slow 
hut sure degrees, the whole of Andalusia was incorporated 
with his empire. Once only did be visit Spain, if remaining 
a few hours at Gibraltar can deserve the name. In a. ii. 557, 
however, on hearing of the dissensions existing among the 
Christian princes ancr the death of the emperor Alfonso, he 
declared his determination of subduing all Spain m person. 
He solemnly published the alhis^, or holy war ; and at the 
call, all western and nc them Anica was in motbn, from Tu- 
nis to the ocean, and from the Great Desert to Ceuta. Sule 
was the rendezvous for his formidable army, which is said — 
no doubt tlie number is exaggerated — to have consisted of 
100,000 horse and 300,000 foot With this force— the great- 
est which had been seen since the days of the emir Abderah- 
man — ^he regarded the subjugation of the country as inevita- 
ble. But an enemy, against which not all his armies could 
avail him, now assailed him : on the 8th day of Jumadi II. 
A. H. 558, he breathed his last He had always designed his 
son Cid Mohammed for his successor; but, from some dissatis- 
fiiction with the conduct of that prince, he changed his will, 
six days before bis death, in favor of his son Yussef, whose 
talents he had long learned to appreciate * 

On his accession, Yussef Abu Yagur dismissed the 
army which lay at Sule. During the following few ^^ 
years he appears to have cultivated the blessings of . 
peace ; it was not until a. h. 566 that he entered Spain, ^-q 
for the first time since his elevation. He found the country 
tranquil, with the exception of some occasional acts of hos- 
tility committed by Mohammed ben Sad, kinor of Valencia, 
who, being usually in alliance with the Christians, had been 
able to set at defiance the power of the Almohades ; but 
owing to this very alliance his throne was insecure. Soon 
after YussePs arrival, the wali of Xucar, who had hidden him- 
self in Valencia during the absence of Mohammed, so wrought 
on the fimaticism of the inhabitants, that they consented to 
introduce the Almohades into the city. In vain did the de- 
posed king endeavor to recover his throne : after three months 
of ineffectual hostilities, he sought an asylum in Majorca ; big 
sons, who were walls of Denia, Murcia, Alicante, &c. being 
too weak to contend with the Almohades, declared themselves 
vassals of Yussef. Thus all Mohammedan Spain owned the 

emperor.f 

Notwithstanding the destructive wars which had prevailed 
near a century, neither Moors nor Christians had acquired 

♦ Autbnritiea, the fV^agments of Casiri, D'Herbelol, and CoDd6, by Marl6s, 
aearily in Uie places last quoted, 
t On tbia occasion Yussef built a magnificent mosque at Seville. 
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much advantage by them. From the reduction of Saragotsaa 
to the present time, the victory, indeed, had generally de- 
clared lor the Christians : but their conquests, with the excep- 
tion of Lisbon and a few fortresses in central Spain, were Icet 
almost lis soon as gained ; and the same &te attended the 
equally transient successes of the Mohammedans. The reasons 
why the former did not permanently extend their territories, 
were their internal dissensions : while Leon was at war with 
Castile, or Castile with Leon, or either with Aragon^ we need 
not wonder that the united Almoravides, or their successors 
the Almohades, should sometimes triumph ; but those triumphs 
were sure to be followed by reverses whenever not all, but 
any one, of the Christian states was at liberty to assaH its 
natural enemy. The Christians, when at peace among them- 
selves, were always too many for their Mohammedan neigh- 
bors, even when the latter were aided hy the whole power of 
western Africa. 

In A. H. 572 the king of Castile reduced Caenza, and 
572 ^® Moors were defeated before Toledo : the following 
. * year the Portuguese were no less successful before 
cfio Abrantes, which the Africans had besieged. These 
disasters roused the wrath of Yussef ; but as an obscure 
rebellion required his presence at that time in Mauritania, he 
did not land in Spain, untfl a. h. 580. He marched without 
delay against Santarem, which his soldiers had vainly besieged 
some years before. Wishing to divide the Portuguese force» 
he one night sent an order to his son Cid Abu Ishac, who lay 
encamped near him, to march with the Andalusian cavalry 
On Lisbon. The officer who carried the order instead of Lis- 
bon named SeviDe : the whole Mussulman army were sure 
that some disaster was impendmg, and that the siege was to 
be raised : before morning the camp was deserfed, the guard 
alone of Yussef remaining. While he dispatched orders to 
recall the alarmed fugitives, the Christians, who were soon 
aware of the retreat, issued from the walls, surrounded and 
massacred the guard. Yussef defended himself like a hero : 
six of the advancing assailants he laid low, before the same 
fate was inflicted on himself. The merciless carnage of the 
Christians spared not even his female attendants. At this 
moment two companies of cavalry arrived, and, finding their 
monarch dying, fnriously charged the Christians, whom they 
soon put to flight In a few hours the whole army returned, 
and, inspired with the same hope of vengeance, they stormed 
and took the place, and put every living creature to the 
sword* 

* ChroniconConiujbriccnse (apiid Florez, Eppana Sagrada, xxiii. 330, ice} 
Cbronicon Lu^itanuin (ayud eundem, ziv. 408.). Annales Cmnpoatc^aiu^ 
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Yacub ben Ycssef, from his victories afterwards 
named Almansor, who was then in Spain, was imme- t^ 
diately declared successor to his father. For some years . 
he was not personally opposed to the Christians, though ^g^ 
his walis carried on a desultory indecisive war : he was * 
long detained in Africa, first in quelling some domestic commo- 
tious, and aflerwards by severe illness. He was scarcely recov- 
ered, when the intelligence that tlie Christians were making 
insulting irrruptions to the very outworks of Algeziras, made 
him resolve on pimishing their audacity. His preparations 
were of the most formidable description. In 591 he eq| 
landed in Andalusia, and proceeded towards Valencia, 
where the Christian army then lay. There Alfonso VIII. 
king of Castile was awaiting the expected reinforcements 
from his allies, the kings of Leon and Navarre. Both armies 
pitched their tents on the plains of Alarcon. The chiefs of 
both naturally fblt anxious for the result; but the charge of 
rasliness cannot be erased from the memory of Alfonso, for 
venturing to withstand, alone, a conflict with the overwhelm- 
ing force of the enemy, instead of falling back to effect a junc- 
tion with his allies. On the eve of the battle, Yacub con- 
voked a council of war ; but such was the multitude of liis 
officers, that he was compelled to receive in his tent first the 
Almohades, next the Alarabes, now the Berber sheiks, then 
the officers of the volunteer troops, and, lastly, the Andalu- 
sians. To the last he said, '* I have found among the different 
officers I have just consulted many of great valor, and ready 
to die^ if iieed be, for the defence of the faith ; but I have con- 
versed with none acquainted with the tactics of these infidels. 
For this reason, my confidence, brave Andalusians, must rest 
on you alone." — ^ Prince of the true believers," was the reply, 
** we have among us an officer on whose talents and courage 
thou mayest rely : consult him !" From the advice of this 
officer, Yacub drew up the plan, for the battle : the Almohades 
and Andalusians were to lead the attack ; the Berber troops 
and the volunteers were to sustain it; the third division, 
containing the royal guard and the negroes, commanded by 
the king in person, were to take a circuit, and during the action 
fall on the nanks of the enemy. The following day the Chris- 
tians commenced the attack, and with so much impetuosity 
that the centre was soon broken. But an Andalusian chief 
conducted a strong body of his men against Alfonso, who with 
tlie reserve occupied the hill above the plain. While the 
struggle was in all its fury, Yacub and his division took the 

p. 322. (apud eundem, torn, xxiii.) Anales Toledanos, i. p. 388. (in eodem 
torno). Anales Toledanos, ii. p. 404. (in eodem tomo.). To these Christian 
autlioriUes add the Mohammedan writers so frequently quoted. 
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Christians in flank. The result was £ital to the Castillao 
army, which> discouraged at what it considered a new enemjr 
gave way in every direction. Al&nso, preferring an honora- 
ble death to the shame of defeat, prepared to plunge into the 
heart of the Mohammedan squadrons, when his nobles Bur- 
rounded him, and forced him from the field. His loss must 
have be6n immense, amounting probably to 20,000 men. With 
a generosity very rare in a Mohammedan, and still more in 
an African, Yacub restored his prisoners to liberty, — an ac- 
tion for which, we are informed, he received few thanks from 
his followers. Alfonso retreated to Toledo j^ust as the kin^^ 
of Leon arrived with the promised reinforcement The latter 
naturally upbraided him for his- rashness, — perhaps in no very 
courteous terms ; for the two kings quarrelled, and separatea 
as enemiesw The king of Leon, returning to his states,. laid 
waste the territories of Castile, in revenge for the insulting- 
expressions of his exasperated ally ; and the king ofNavarre^ 
when he heard that he too had not been spared in the ill- 
humored remarks of the CastiTian, followed tlie example set 
him by his brother of Leon. Alfonso prepared to make war 
on both, as if he had not sustained any defeat, and as if be had 
nothing whatever to fear from the victorious forces of Yiissef! 
Tliis criminal folly is very characteristic of the Christian 
princes of Spain during the middle ages. He was at length 
persuaded to sue for peace with the king of Navarre ; but 
only that he might have leisure to fall wi3i greater effect on 
his cousin of Leon. Fortunately for the interests of Chris- 
tianity and of Spain, the timely mterference of the prelates 
brought about a reconciliation between the two princes : Al- 
fonso even consented to bestow the hand of his daughter Bo- 
rengaria on the king of Leon.* From this marriage a prince 
was born (St Fernando,) who united the two crowns. After 
this signal victory Yacub rapidly reduced Calatrava, Goada^ 
laxara, Madrid and Esalona, Salamanca, &c. Toledo^ too, he 
invested, but in vain. He returned to Africa, caused his aoa 
Mohammed to be declared wali alhadi, and died, the 22d day 
of the moon Regeb, a. h. 595.f He lefl behind him the char- 



* The pop« Rubseqaently annulled this 


marriage ; but the legitimacy off 


Fernando was never disputed. 




t A. H. 595 opens November 2. 1198. 
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«cter Df an able, a valiant, a liberal, a just, and even magnani- 
mous prince,— of one who labored more for the real welfare 
of his people than any other potentate of his age. He was, 
beyond doubt, the greatest and best of the Almohades* 

The character of Mohammed Abu Abd ALLAH, surnamed 
Alnassir, was very different from that of his great father. ^^ 
Absorbed in eflfeminate pleasures, he paid little attention 
to the internal administration of his empire, or to the g^.^ 
welfare of his people. Yet he was not insensible to mar- 
tial fame; and he accord ingiy showed no indisposition to for- 
sake his harem for the field. Afler quelling two inconsiderable 
rebellions, he prepared to punish the audacity of Alfonso of 
Castile, who made destructive inroads into Andalusia. Much 
as the world had been astounded at the preparations of his 
grandfather Yussef, they were not surpassed by his own, if, as 
we are credibly informed, one alone of the five divisions of his 
army amounted to 160,000 men. It is certain that a year was 
required for the assembling of this vast armament, that two 
months were necessary to convey it across the straits, and that 
all Christian Europe was filled with alarm at its disembarka- 
tion. Innocent III. proclaimed a crusade to Spain ; and Rod- 
rigoofToledo, the celebrated historian, accompanied by several 
prelates, went from one court to another, to rouse the Chris- 
tian princes. While the kings of Aragon and Navarref prom- 
ised to unite their forces with their brother of Castile to repel 
the common danger, great numbers of volunteers from Portu- 
gal! and southern France hastened to the general rendezvous 
at Toledo, the pope ordered fasting, prayers, and processions 
to be made, to propitiate the favor of Heaven, and to avert 
from Christendom the greatest danger that had threatened it 
since the days of the emir Abderahman. 

Mohammed opened the campaign of a. h. 608 by the ^qq 
siege of Salvatierra, a strong but not important for- 
tress of Estremadura, defended by the knights of Calatrava. 
Tliat he should waste his forces on objects so uicommensurate 
with their extent, proves how little he was qualified to wield 

* Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Picta. seu Reges Almohad. (apiid Casiri Ribl. 
ii. 290.) Almohaidas, Suppiementum (apud eundem, ii. 221.). Conde, as 
spoiled by Maries, Histnire de la Duininatinn, A:c., ii. 417—446. D'Herbeiot, 
Bibliothdque Orientale, art. Jacoiib, &c. To these add the Christian 
authorities— the Chronicles in the invaluable work of Florez— last quoted. 

t Sancho, king of Navarre is justly accused of backwardness, at least, in 
joining the Christian alliance. He even sought that of Yacub and Moham- 
med, on condition that his own states should be spared, or perhaps ampli- 
fied at the expense of his neighbors. If the Arabian writers are correct, he 
privately waited on Mohammed in Seville ; but the result of the interview 
is tmknown. 

I The king of Portugal was not present in this campaign, cpnfidenUy as 
thf! contrary has been asserted by most bistorians. La Clede, Histoire 
^^n^rale de' Portugal, torn. ii. 
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them. The place stood out for several months, and did not 
surrender until the emperor had sustained a heavy loss, nor 
until the season was too far advanced to permit any advantage 
to be derived from this partial success. By suspending the 
execution of his great design until the following season, he 
allowed Alfonso time to prepare for the contest The follow- 
ing June, the kings of Leon and Castile having assembled at 
Toledo, and been joined by a considerable number of foreign 
volunteers,''' the (Christian army advanced towards the south. 
That of the infidels lay in the neighborhood of Baeza, and ex- 
tended to the Sierra Morena. As the former passed, the strong 
fortresses of Malagon and Calatrava were wrested from the 
Mohammedans ; conquests which more than counterbalanced 
the loss of Salvatierra. But here a misfortune befell the Chris- 
tian cause which damped the ardor of its supporters. The 
foreign volunteers, afler the capitulation of the latter fortress, 
declared their resolution to return home; and return tliey did, 
in opposition to the entreaties of Alfonso and hisally of Aragon. 
That they were disappointed in the share of plunder they ex- 
pected, and at the escape of the fi;arrison, whom they had pi- 
ously hoped to massacre, is probable both from their ferocious 
habits, and from the devastations they committed even on the 
possessions of tlieir allies. As these holy robbers returned by 
way of Toledo, they endeavored to obtain an entrance; but 
the inhabitants, who knew them too well, shut the gates in 
their faces, and from the ramparts upbraided them obth for 
their cowardice and for the desertion of their religion. This 
loss of near 30,000 men greatly weakened the crusaders ; but 
the seasonable though tardy arrival of don Sancho, king of 
Aragon, with a considerable reinforcement, raised their cour- 
age. 

On July 12th, the crusaders reached the mountainous 
^q' chain which divides New Castile from Andalusia-f They 
' found not only the passes, but the summits of the moun- 
tains, occupied by the Almohades. To force a passage was 
impossible ; and they even deliberated on retreating, so as to 
draw out, if possible, the enemy from positions so formidable, 
when a shepherd| entered the camp of Alfonso, and proposed 
to conduct the Christian army, by a path unknown to both 
armies, to the summit of this elevated chain, — ^by a path, too^ 

* Some of these were furnished by Simon de Montfort, then engaged in 
the war against the Albigenses. 

t At the port of Muradal, above an hour's brisk ride from Tplosa. 

I " Missus a Deo,'' says Roderic, and Uie same is said by king Alfonso and 
don Lucas of Tiiy. Of course this shepherd must he an angel. " Mas de 
300 anos despues del suceso comenzaron algunos k decir que aquel aldeano 
tue San Isidro, labrador, natural de Madrid. Des de entoncee hasta nuaa- 
tros dias ha tenido csta opinion contrarios pr defensores.*'— Ortu, 
Cronolofico de la Historia de Espa^a, torn. iii. p. 851. 
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which would be invisible to the enemy^s outposta A few com- 
panies having accompanied the man, and found him equally 
^ithful and well informed, the whole army silently ascended, 
and intrenched themselves on the summit, the level of which 
was extensive enough to contain them all. Below appeared 
the wide-spread tents of the Moslems, whose surprise was 
grreat on perceiving the heights thus occupied by the crusaders. 
For two days the latter, whose fatigues had been harassing, 
kept their position ; but on the third day they descended into 
the plains of Tolosa, which were about to be immortalized by 
their valor. Their right wing was led by the king of Navarre, 
tlieir lefl by the king of Aragon, while Alfonso took his station 
in the centre. Mohammed had drawn up his army in a similar 
manner ; but, with a strong body of reserve, he occupied an 
elevation well defended besides by vast iron chains, which sur- 
rounded his impenetrable guard.'" In one hand he held a use- 
less scimitar, in the other the Koran. The attack was made 
by the Christian centre against that of the Mohammedans ; and 
immediately the two wings moved against those of the enemy. 
The African centre, which consisted of the 160,000 volunteers, 
made a determined stand ; and though it was broken, it soon 
rallied, on being reinforced from the reserve. At one time, 
indeed, the superiority of number was so great on the part of 
the Mussulmans, that the troops of Alfonso appeared about to 
give way. At this moment that king, addressing the arch- 
bishop Ilodrigo, who was with him, said, — " Let us die here, 
prelate !*' and he prepared to rush amidst the dense ranks of 
the enemy. The prelate, however, and a Castilian general, 
retained him by the bridle of his horse, representing the rash- 
ness of his fNirpose, and advising him to reinforce his weak 
points by new succors. Accordingly those succors, among 
which were the vassals with the pennon of the archbishop, a£ 
vanced to support the sinking Castilians. This manoeuvre de- 
ckled the fortune of theday.f The Mohammedan centre, afler 
a sharp conflict, was again broken, this time irretrievably, and 
a way opened to the intrenchments of the emperor. Seeing 
the success of their allies, the two wings charged their oppo- 
nents with double fury, and triumphed likewise. But the Af- 
ricansf rallied round Mohammed, and presented a mass deep 
and formidable to the conquerors. Rodrigo, with his brother 
prelate, the archbishop of Narbonne, now incited the Chris- 
tians to overcome this last obstacle : both intrepidly accompa- 

* These chains are not mentioned by the Arabs ; but what can be ex- 
pected from their brevity ? 

t The standard-bearer of Rodrigo, don Domingo Pasquel, cnnon of To- 
ledo, showed that he was well fitted to serve the church militant; he twice 
tarried his banner throiiffh the heart of the Mohammedan forces. 

t The Arabian account says that the Andalusians were tho first to flee. 

Vol. II. G 
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nied the van of the centre. The struggle was terrific, Lot 
short: myriads of the barbarians fell; ^ boundary was first 
broken down by the king of Navarre ; the Castilians and Ara- 
gonese followed ; all opponents were massacred or fled ; and 
the victors began to ascend the eminence on which Mdiam- 
med still remained. Seeing the total destruction or flight of 
his vast host, the emperor sorrowfully exclaimed, ^ AUab alone 
(s just and powerful; the devil is &lse and wicked!" Scarcelv 
iiad he uttered the truism, when an Alarab approached, lead 
ing by the hand a strong but nimble mule. ^* Prince of the 
faithful !" said the African, '^ how long wilt thou remain here? 
Dost thou not perceive that thy Mussulmans flee? The wiU 
of Allah be done ! Mount this mule, which is fleeter than the 
bird of heaven, or even the arrow which strikes it: never yet 
did she fail her rider : away ! for on thy safety depends that 
of us all !" Mohammed mounted the beast, while the Alarab 
ascended the emperor^s horse, and both soon outstripped not 
only the pursuers but the fugitives. The carnage of the latter 
was dreadful, until darkness put an end to it The victors 
now occupied the tents of the Mohammedans, while the two 
martial prelates sounded the Te Deum for the most splendid 
success which had shone on the banners of the Christians 
since the time of Charles Martel. The loss of the Africans, 
even according to the Arabian writers, who admit that the 
centre was wholly destroyed, could not &11 short of 160,000 
men.* 

The reduction of several towns, from Tolosa to Baeza im- 
mediately followed this glorious victory, — a victory in which 
don Alfonso nobly redeemed his i&ilure in the field of Zalaca, 
and which, in its immediate consequences, involved the ruin 
of the Mohammedan empire in Spain. Ailcr an unsuccessful 
attempt on Ubeda, as the hot season was raging, the allies re- 
turned to Toledo, satisfied that the power of Mohammed was 
for ever broken. That emperor, indeed, did not long survive his 
disaster. Having precipitately fled to Morocco, he abandoned 
himself to licentious pleasures, left the cares of government to 
his son, or rather his ministers, and died the lOth day of the 
moon Shaf&n, a. h. 610, not without suspicion of poisoaf 

* Of this great battle we have an account by four eye witnesses':—!. By 
king Alfonso, in a letter to the pope; 3. by the historian Rodrigo ofToledo . 
a by Arnaud, archbishop of Narbonne; 4. by the autbor of the Annals of 
Toledo. 

By recent writers of Spain, the number of slain on the part of the AfKc 
ans was 300,000 ; on thafof the Christians, twenty-five individuals only 
Of course, the whole campaign is represented as miraculous; and, indeed, 
acttial miracles are recorded, which we have neither space nor inclinatior. 
to fiMtice. 

t Abii Abdalla. Vestia Acu Picfa, sen Reces Almnbnd. (spud Tasiri Rihl. 
Arab. Hisp. ii. 330.^ Xiuinncs. Rerum in Hispania (Jetttarun). lib viii. rap. 
9—H. (apud Schottuni. Ilispaiiia lUiistrata, torn, ti.) Cnnd«>. b Marias 
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The reign of Yussef Abu Yacub, who was only eleven 

610 



years of age on the death 0t his fether, was a scene of ' ^' 



continued troubles. His uncles, the governors of Spain . 
and Mauritania, took advantage of his minority to aim at anjn 
absolute independence in their respective governments. 
As he grew in years, he exhibited no signs of capacity or vig 
or: his days were passed in his harem, or with his shepherdr 
in (superintending the breeding of sheep.* His death without 
issue, in a. h. G^, was the signal for troubles. Abul /«oq 
MsLic Abdelwahid, brother of Mohammed Anasir, sue- 
ceeded to the disputed inheritance; but in eigiit months the 
very sheiks who had elected him deprived him at once of em- 
pire and of life, in favor of Abdallah Abu Mohammed, sur- 
named Aladel, governor of Valencia and Murcia, who had a£h 
Slimed the regal title. This prince never left Spain : indeed 
he was too busily occupied in defending his states against Fer- 
nando III., king of Leon, and heir to the crown of Castile, to 
thmk of abandooing the country. But the Christian hero was 
not to be resisted. The brother of Aladel, who reigned at 
Baeza and Jaen, was compelled to own the supremacy of Fer- 
nando; and the same fate was eventually iorced on Aladel 
himself. This subjection, or rather, periiaps, the disposition he 
showed to restrain the tyranny of the walis, which had been 
unbounded since the defeat of Tolosa, occasioned his fall. A 
conspiracy was formed against him, and he was strangled in 
his bed, a. h. 622. 

Alhamun Abu Am, brother of Aladel, was next pro- rx^y 
claimed king of Mauritania and Spain. He, too, by his 
{nojected reforms, made as many enemies as there were 
walis. Of these enemies, however, the most vindictive were 
the members of the two councils which had been instituted by 
the mehedi, and the powers of which he openly declared his 
resolution of modifying. It was time, indeed, that these haugh- 
ty senators, who had procured the destruction of the two 
preceding monarchs, should be displaced. But their authority 
was great, because in some degree sacred in the eyes of the 
Almohades; and Almamun vms compelled to begin his medi- 
tated reforms by writing a treatise against the institutions of 
the legislator of Tinmal. To avert the threatened storm, that 
body immediately proclaimed Yahia ben Anasir prince of the 

HiBtoire de la Dnminatiftn, &c. ii. 447 — 466. D'HerbeInt, Bihliotti^qiie Ori- 
«nta1e, art. Mohammed. Chronicon Biircreiise, p. 303. (ap^id Florcs, Espailn 
Sasrada, torn, xxiii.) Anales Composieliani, p. 323. (apiul eiindem ft in 
eodem tomo.) Anales Toledanas, i. fin eodom tomo, p. 3 '5. &c.) 7'lu'i«H 
annalt contain the best account of the battle of Las Navas de Tol')sa 
Cbronieon Cerratense (apud.eundein, ii. 212.) 

* *' Is omni animi rcmissn vi(;ore,curani tniitum in alcnda animalia lucri 
caiu&«8JitulJi.'*— ^te Jibdtlla. 
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faithibl, and supplied him with troops to invade Andalusia, and 
to expel Almamun. Near the city of Sidonia, Almamun tri* 
umphed over his rival, and from that moment openly vowed 
the destruction of the senate at Morocca But the hostilities 
of the Christians, who on one side had taken Elvas and mined 
Badajoz, on another had seized on Loxa and Alhambra, were 
besieging Jaen and devastating Valencia, detained him some 
time longer in Spaui. Having, at length, not recovered the 
lost towns, but forced the Christian princes to retire (satisfied, 
no doubt, with the result of the present campaign) he hastenefl 
to Morocco with such expedition and secrecy that he arrived 
there before the news of his departure from Andalusia. He 
instantly assembled the sheiks who formed the two conn* 
^^A c'H and, after upbraiding them for their disloyalty, or- 
dered them to be beheaded in the court-yard of bis pal- 
ace. Similar orders were also sent into the provinces with 
regard to such walis as he knew were hostile to his goven- 
ment; and the number of heads which in a %w days arrived 
in the capital was so great, that the inhabitants were terrified 
at the bare appearance of a negro or Andalusian of the royal 
guard, — the ministers by whom these orders were execoted. 
The heads, we are told, were hung aroimd the ramparts; nor 
would the tyrant remove them even when the stench arishig' 
from their putridity was almost intolerable. " Nothing is tio 
sweet," he replied, "as the head of a dead enemy ! It must be 
odoriferous to all who love me : it can stink in the nostrils of 
them only who hate me !" These bloody executions were fid- 
lowed by the abrogation of the laws of the mehedi, whose very 
name was expunged from the public prayers, and even fiofo 
the coins and monuments. 

aQfL But if Almamun thus triumphed in Africa, his afiunr 
wore a different aspect in Spain, which was now to con- 
tinue the prey of revolt until roost of the territories still 
owning the Mohammedan power were subjugated by the Chris- 
tians. In Andalusia there was a sheik, descended from the 
kings of Saragossa, AbuAbdalla Mohammed ben Hud by name, 
who formed the design of rescuing the country from flie now 
feeble because divid^ ^i'^^ of the Almohades, and of fi>and- 
ing for himself a new kingdom. Having assembled a consid- 
erable number of followers, whom his liberality, no less than 
hatred to the Almohades, attached to his cause, and who^ in 
the rocky environs of Urxixa,* proclaimed him king of the 
Mussulmans in Spain, he actively commenced hostilities. His 
proclamations, in which he promised that a moderate settled 
tribute should be substituted for the vexatious oppressions o^ 

* A little town at the foot of the'Alpujarras, a few leaguea flrom tbe 
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the AfricaDs, gained him many partisans. For some time, 
however, bis success was retarded by Yahia ben Alnasir, who 
had been defeated by Ahnamun, and who claimed Uie allegi- 
ance of the Almohades. To add to the confusions already ex- 
isting, Almamun himself arrived in Spain to support his totter- 
ing fortunes^ Having purchased a truce from Fernando, he 
proceeded to combat the rebels. Over the wali of Baeza, an 
ally of the Christians, he easily triumphed ; but in a battle 
near Tarifa, against the enterprising Aben Hud, he was i^ 
signally defeated, and compelled to flee into Africa. 
Yahia now sought the alliance of the victor, with tlie view of 
obtaining a division of Mohammedan Spain ; but Aben Hud 
evaded the proposal, and, by rapidly reducing Murcia, Denia, 
Xativa, &c., showed that he aspired to an undivided sover- 
eignty. Yahia now passed into Africa, raised anothei army, 
and being again defeated by Almamun, he returned to Spain, 
unwilling to renounce all his projects of empire. Aben Hud, 
however, had other competitors. One Jomail ben Zeyau, r^^ 
an Andalusian chief, rescued Valencia from the Almo- 
hades, and proclaimed himself independent But that inde- 
pendence was to be of short duration ; for not only waB the 
usurper threatened by Aben Hud, but by Fernando, who had 
united the crowns of Leon and Castile, and by king Jayme of 
Aragon, sumamed the Conqueror, who had long resolved on 
the subjugation of Valencia. The last named sovereign r^xx 
began his career of victory by reducing the Balearic 
Isles, which he rescued from the yoke of the Almohadea 
The empire of these Africans in the Peninsula was now to 
end.* While king Jayme was threatening Valencia, Aben 
Hud was acknowledged by Granada, Merida, Seville, and soon 
after all Andalusia. These disasters hastened the death of 
Almamun, a. h. 629.t 

But &te, as the Mohammedans assert, had not reserved an 
empire for Aben Hud. No sooner did intelligence arrive of 
Almamun^s death, than Yahia aspired to the sovereignty ; and 
though, as usual, this prince failed in his object, — ^the son of 
Almamun being elected in Mauritania, and he himself having 
received a mortal wound in an attack on Jaen, — Mohammed 
Abu Abdalla, his nephew, inherited his rights without his ill- 
fortune. This young prince aspired to the whole of Andalusia, 
ond declared himself the mortal enemy of Aben Hud. The 
facility with which he reduced several important towns, Jaen 

♦ Nor did it long subsist in Africa. Adris, the last prince of this dynas- 
ty, fell A. H. 668, in a battle with the Marini, who triumphantly invaded his 
dominions Abu Abdalla. 

t The same authorities as before, with the addition of Abii Bakir, Vettia 
Serica (apud Casiri, ii. (iO.) 

G2 
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among the number, procured him the favor of his soldiers, who 
proclaimed him king of that place. Thus Mohammedan Spain 
obeyed three sovereigns, Jomail ben Zeyan in Valencia, Mo- 
hammed in Jaen, and Aben Hud in Murcia, Granada, Conlova, 
Seville, &c. If Mohammed was the least powerfnl, he was 
destined to prove the most fortunate, as he was unquestionably 
the most able, of the three. In 630, Aben Hud was defeated 
on the banks of the Guadalete by one of king Pemando's gen- 
erals. The following year he lost Loxa, Alhama, and the 
mountain range of Alpujarras, which became the prize of Mo- 
hammed; Alonge and Medellin, which were seized by the 
Portuguese ; and Ubeda, which capitulated to Fernando. The 
year 632 was still more disastrous for him. The important 
city of Cordova, which in the eyes of the Mohammedans was 
sacred alike from its magnificent mosque, and from its having 
so long been the seat of their caliphs, fell into the power of 
the Castilian king. But the worst was yet to come. Bein^ 
promised the supremacy over Valencia, S* he could force the 
king of Aragon, who then invested it, to retire, he prepared 
to embark his troops at Almeria, in aid of Jomail. By the a)- 
caid of that town, at whose table he had been entertained, and 
who was secretly attached to Mohammed, be was stran- 
634 gled in his bed (a. h. 634), and the report spread that he 
' had died of apoplexy. Mohammed was immediately pro- 
claimed in Almeria, and the following year (635) in Granada. 
The same year, too, Valencia capitulated, and the dominions 
of Aben Hud were divided among the local walis, all about to 
become successively the prey of the Christians. Mnrda, Att- 
cante, Orihuela, Lorca, Alhama, Chinchilla, in the east, were 
each governed by independent walis; in the west, Seville 
obeyed the cid Abu Abdalla, son of Yacub Almansor; Carmoiui 
was subject to his nephew, Abul Hassan; Xeres, with the 
towns of Algarve not yet subdued by the Portuguese, bad a 
governor, who vainly assumed the title of king. 

In this deplorable situation of Mohammedan Spain, when 
the various states were threatened by the Christian princes, 
and when help from Africa could no longer be expected, the 
followers of the prophet cast their eyes on Aben Albamar, who 
alone wag able to secure them in their possessions ; nay, who 
alone could prevent their expulsion from the Peninsula.' After 
the surrender of Valencia, though king Jayme allowed perfect 
freedom of conscience, and a reasonable portion of liberty, to 
all who chose to remain, 50,000 Mussulmans bade adieu to the 
fertile plains of that province, and flocked to the cities which 
owned the sway of Mohammed. The latter fixed his court in 
Granada, resolved, if possible, to extend, or at the worst to pre- 
serve his new states against the independent walis on the ooe 
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hand, and the Christians on the other. Our nation is now called 
to the only Mohammedan state which survived the wreck of 
the African empire ; to one which, during more than two cen- 
tnries and a half, withstood the hostile attacks of it& Christian 
neighbors, and which fell only when all Christian Spain be- 
came united under one sceptre, and consequently irresistible.* 



CHAP. IL 

KINGDOM OP GRANADA. 

1238—1492. 

Mohammed ben Alhamar, the founder of a celebrated 
kingdom, had qualities of a high order. Intrepid in war, r^e' 
yet averse to engage in it unless necessity demanded ; 
vigorous in his internal administration, yet mild and concilia- 
ting ; possessed of great foresight, and therefore seldom sur- 
priisd by the ordinary chances of human affairs ; prudent in 
his measures, comprehensive in his views, and magnificent in 
his habits ; fond of power, but fonder still of popularity ; he was 
excellently adapted to rule over a people like the Andalusians. 

Scarcely had this prince taken possession of his new states, 
than he prepared for wars which he well saw were inevitable. 
He repaired the frontier fortresses of his little kingdom, which 
extended from Algeziras to beyond Almeria on the coast, and 
inwards as far as Jaen and Huescar; and, to be provided 
against the worst, he at the same time fortified his capital of 
Granada. By the constitution of Mohammedan governments, 
every male subject is a soldier, and every one is taught to re- 
gard the defence of the place he inhabits, not only as enjoined 

by patriotism, but as rendered imperative by religion. But 

^ " 

* Abu Bakir, Vestis Sorica (apiid Casiri, ii. 60.)- Abu Abdalla. Vestis 
Acii Picta (apjd eundeni, ii. 223.), necnon Splendor Plenilunii (apud eundem, 
ii. 260, ice). Rodericiis Toletaniis, Renim in Hispania Gestarum, lib. viii. 
ix. (apud SchottMm, Hisp. Illus. torn. ii.). Chronicon Lusitanum (apud Flo- 
rez, l&paifa Sasrrada, xiv. 416, &,c.). Annales Cnmpostellani (apud eundem, 
xxiii. ^.). Chronicon de Cardena, p. 378, &c. (in eodem tonio). Anales 
Toledanna, i. (in eodem tomo, p. 333.). Anales Toledanos, ii. (p. 412. in eo- 
Uttm tomo.). Chronicon Cerratense (apud eundem, ii. 213.) Lucas Tudensio, 
Chronicon Mundi (apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, torn. ii.). Diego Lo- 
pez de Cortejrana, Cronica del Santo Rey Fernando Tercero de este nombre, 
qai'gand ftSevilla y toda el Andaluzia, p. 20—47. Znrita, Anales de Arasron 
tool. i.(in Tce. Don Jayroe el Conquistador). D'Herbelot, Bibliothdque Ori- 
entale. art. Mamoun. Conde, by Maries, Histoirede la Domination, &c. iii. 
1—38. 

In the wars of this period, the martial archbishop of Toledo sometiraei 
toojc a prominent part, [n a. d. 12:^, he made a successful irruption into 
An 'uliFin ri>coverinff several settlements which he himself had founded, 
from the haiids of the infidels. 
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Aben Alhamar, not content with this advantage, created a regw 
alar army, which he paid from his own revenues, and with 
which he filled his strong places. He had sagacity enough to 
know that the soldier maintained by the sovereign is more the 
servant of that sovereign than of the country. Besides this 
pay, each soldier was put in possession of land, (chiefly on the 
frontiers, and therefore those frontiers were sure to be well 
defended) sufficient to support himself, his horse, and his family, 
with the more urgent necessaries of life. Hence every soldier 
was a patriot ; for his individual interest was involved in that 
of the country. Patriotism cannot long exist with want, or 
even with a precarious subsistence. 

The preparations of Aben Alhamar were amply justi- 
gUy* fied by the sequel of events. The marria^ of St Fer- 
nando with a French princess had for a whole year sus- 
pended hostilities in that quarter ; but now, when the marriage 
fetes were concluded, that saintly monarch reappeared in armor. 
In A. H. 637, and the following year, his generals reduced Ajv 
jona and some other fortresses, while the king of Aragon seized 
on Villena and Xativa. But Fernando meditated a more im- 
portant conquest. Well knowing the distracted state ofMws 
cia, he sent his son Alfonso to reduce one by one the walis of 
goQ that province. This expedition was attended with complete 
■ success, the wali of Lorca alone, Azis ben AbdelmQlic, re- 
fusing to acknowledge the supremacy of Castile; the rest became 
the vassals of Fernando. Azis, however, soon aflerwards lost 
his life in opposing Jomail, the deposed sovereign of Valencia, 
who longed to have at least a shadow of royalty, and who 
usurped the sovereignty of Lorca and Carthagena. The fol- 
lowing year (641) the usurper was dispossessed of these places 
by the victorious Alfonso, and forced to retire into private lifa 
But. these conquests, important as they were, were soon to 
be eclipsed by others. Aben Alhamar had ventured to oppose 
the irruptions of prince Alfonso into his states, and he was 
therefore marked out for the vengeance of the Castilians. The 
city of Jaen, the bulwark of the new kingdom, was invested 
by Fernando in person. While prosecuting the siege with a 
constancy which showed that he was resolute on bringingit to 
a successful issue, detachments from his army reduced lUora 
and Alcala Real. The Moorish king now tried whether better 
fortune misrht not attend him in open campaign ; but his signal 
defeat by the Castilian monarch (a. h. 643) taught him to re- 
spect the valor of his enemies. Still the place held out daring 
the whole of the succeeding winter, when Fernando again 
joined the besieging army, and declared that he would not move 
from the walls until it owned his sway. Aben Alhamar per- 
ceived that its ^1 was inevitable, and he had but too much 
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reason to dread that the catastrophe would be followed by the 
siege of his capital. He could not throw the least reinforce* 
ment into Jaen ; he dared not again try the event of a battle, 
for he felt that to do this would be destruction. In this critical 
situation he adopted a resolution extraordinanr indeed, but con- 
formable with the chivalry of his character. Without acquaint- 
ing Fernando with his intention, he proceeded alone to the 
camp of that monarch, obtained an interview with him, an 
nounced his name, offered to become the vassal of the Castilian 
crown, and kissed the king's hand in token of homage.* Fer- 
nando was not to be outdone in generosity : he embraced Mo- 
hammed, whom he called his dear friend and ally, and whom 
he thanked for so signal a proof of confidence. The two kings 
soon agreed ad to their immediate policy. Jaen was surren- 
d^ed, an annual tribute was promised, with a certain number 
of horsemen whenever the king of Castile went to war : the 
king of Granada, too, like other feudatories, was to attend the 
cortes of the Christian kingdom. In return, Aben Alhamar 
was guarantied in his remainiiig possessions, and treated with 
the highest distinction by his new friend. This proceeding of 
the Moorish king was as necessary as it was painful. Had he 
delayed it much longer, his infant state would have been over- 
run by the powerful Castilian, and he himself either driven 
into exile, or condemned to a private station.f 

But if Aben Alhamar had thus succeeded in pur- 
chasing peace, it was a sacrifice much greater than that />^o* 
even of personal independence. The Mussulmans were his 
brethren ; yet in his quality of vassal to king Fernando, he was 
compelled to draw the sword against them, aijd thereby to in- 
crease the power of the most formidable enemy of his faith. 
Not many months had elapsed afler his treaty with the Chris- 

* The Christian writers do away with the chivalry of this proceeding, by 
making the king of Granada first send a Moor to the camp of Fernando, who 

gromised whatever was required: they add, that, in faith of these promisep, 
ffohammed hastened to do homage. This is the more probable, perhaps the 
true, relation ; but we follow Cond6, always supposing that Marias has cor- 
rectly interpreted him. Again we must lament that the original work of 
Cond6 is not in our hands. 

t Abu Bakir, Vestis Serica, neenon Abu Abdalla, Splendor Plenilunii 
(aptid Casiri, BiW. Arab.-Hispan. ii. 64. 264.)- Rodoricus Toletanus, Berum 
in Hispania Gestarum, lib. ix. cap. 1 — 12. (apud Schottiim, Hisnania Illiit:- 
trata, torn, ii.) Annalcs Compostellani, p. 334. (apiid. Florez. E(:pai!a Sa- 
nrada, tom. xxiii.) Chronicon de Cardeiia, p. 378. (in eodem tomo) Anales 
Toledanos, ii. (in eodom tomo, p. 408, &c.) AnalesToledanos, iii. p. 413. (in 
eodem tonio). Dieco Lopez, Cronica del Santo Key Fernando III. passim. 
Zurita, Anales de Arapon (in regno Don Jayme el Conqni«tador). Cond6, by 
Maries, Histoire de la Domination, &c. iii. 38—56. This is the last time we 
have to quote the archbishop of Toledo, who diod in a. h. 635, or a. d. 1247. 
His history of the events of his times is invaluable. 
The epitaph of Rodrigo is rnde, and somewhat quaint: — 
*' Mater Navarra, mitrix Castella, schola Parisiis, 
Bedes Toletuni, hortu niausoluum. ••equies ccelum " 
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tians, before he was summoned, according to its tenor, to march 
to the camp of Fernando with a body of 500 horse, to aid in the 
meditated conquest of Seville. He obeyed the summons ; and 
on his reaching the camp of his liege lord, who was waiting 
for him, the campaign opened. After reducing several strong 
places, the important city of Carmona was invested. It waa 
at first defended by its wali Abul Hassan, nephew of the cid 
Abu Abdalla, prince of the Almohades, who, as observed at the 
close of the last chapter, reigned at Seville. But Abul Hassan, 
perceiving that the ulterior object of Fernando was Seville it- 
self, left the defence of Carmona to one of his lieutenants, and 
hastened to the assistance of bis aged uncle. The inhabitanta, 
who had agreed to surrender, if not relieved within six monthsi 
in consternation at the ruin of their fields, and the other in- 
creasino: horrors of the war, at length constrained their alcade 
to send their submission to the Castilian king, who took pos- 
session of the place in a. h. 643.'" All the rortresses on both 
banks of the Guadalquivir, from Jaen to the gates of Seville* 
had either already submitted to the Christians, or were now 
subdued by them. For these successes, Fernando waa not a 
little indebted to his royal ally, who, seeing that resistance was 
useless, prevailed on the governors to surrender their places, 
and procured for them terms more favorable than they would 
otherwise have obtained. In short, while the Moorish king 
adhered with reluctant but honorable fidelity to his feudal su- 
perior, he omitted no opportunity of interceding for his breth- 
ren. The standard of Castile now floated on all the great 
cities of Andalusia, except Seville, the reduction of which was 
the next great .enterprise of the victor. 

The Christian king had no sooner invested this ffreat 
^^' city than he perceived that so long as the mouth <m . the 
. Guadalquivir was open to receive reinforcements from 
g^- Africa, there was no hope of its reduction. Having 
' caused a fleet to be constructed in the ports of Biscay, 
1248 ^^ placed it under the command of his admiral, Rav- 
* mond Boniface, who conducted it towards the port of St 
'Lucar, at the mouth of that river. The Moorish fleet from 
Africa occupied the station : the Christian admiral triumphed 
over the Mohammedans, and advanced up towards Seville, 
which was now invested by sea and land. The consternation 
of the besiei]fed was great; but, in the hope that on the ap- 
proach of winter the Christians would retire, they persevered 
in their heroic resistance. But in this hope they were de- 

* Th«rft ifconsi'lernhlft v.irintion in Ihedfttes, and somcnvon in thecventsi, 
of thic war, as pi von by Christians and Mohammedans. Now that Rodripo 
has coasftd to jriiido up, we place moro dependence on the Arabian autbori* 
ties of Cond6 thun on Alonso el Sabio. 
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ceived ; the besiegers had resolved to remain under their tents 
until the place capitulated. For some time, too, the city re- 
ceived supplies by land from its Mohammedan neighbors of the 
Algarves; but of this advantage it was at length deprived 
by the grand master of Santiago, who obtained a decisive vic- 
tory over an advancing army of reinforcement, and thencefor- 
WBxd prevented the possibility of supplies being thrown into 
the place. Finally, after the siege had continued fifteen 
mcmths, when Fernando had reinforced his army from all parts 
of his dominions, when the suburbs Triana and Alfarache were 
occupied by his troops, and the besieged consequently cut off 
firom all communication without their walls, and when that 
worst of enemies, famine, began to rage among them, they con- 
sented to capitulate. The conditions, which were signed No- 
vember 23d, 1248, were alike honorable to them and to the 
victor. It was agreed that the inhabitants were at liberty 
either to leave the place or to remain in it ; that if they chose 
the former, they should take whatever property they could 
carry away, and be ftimished with the means of transport to 
Africa, or Granada, or wherever else they wished to reside ; 
Aat, if they chose the latter, they should be subject to the same 
tribute as they had paid to tlieir own princes. Abul Hassan, 
the brave defender of the place, was offered lands and riches 
if he would reside either in Seville, or any other city depend- 
ent on Castile. But the prince was too proud to owe any ob- 
ligation to the Christians : he embarked accordingly for Africa, 
accomp9.nied by some thousands of the inhabitants. If, as we 
are credibly informed, 300,000 Arabs and Moors left the city 
prior to its entrance by the conqueror, we may conclude that 
very few chose to remain under the Christian domination. 
One portion of the ftigitives settled in the Algarves, and in the 
neighboring towns, especially Xeres ; but the greater number, 
unwilling like them to forsake the fertile plains of the Penin- 
sula, hastened to abide with their brethren in the new kingdom 
of Granada. In the month of December, Fernando made a 
magnificent entry into this ancient and important city. He was 
escorted to the grand mosque, which the Christian prelates in 
his suite immediately purified, and which the successor of Rod- 
riffo in the see of Toledo converted to a purer worship by the 
cdiebration of a pontifical high mass. 

During this memorable siege, don Jayme of Aragon was no 
less eager than his brother of Castile to extend his conquests. 
He finished the subjugation of the kingdom of Valencia by the 
reduction of Xativa, which had revolted, and some other for- 
tresses. Whether weary of his domination, which, howevei , does 
adt appear to have been galling, or from hatred to Christianity, or 
from a wish to support, by then* valor, the new kingdom of tip 
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south, most of the Mohammedans of Valencia bade an ever- 
lasting adieu to the delicious plains of tiiat province, and, like 
their brethren of Seville, sought the hospitality of Aben Alha^ 
mar. In about two years auer wards, the remaining portion 
were expelled, after a troublesome but fruitless resistance, by 
the bigoted conqueror. Of these, many sought refuge in Mnr- 
cia, under the less intolerant sway of the Castilians; but moet 
joined their bretlircn of Granada. The Moorish king, who was 
weil acquainted with the &ct, that the more numerous and 
contented the population, the safer the state, ordered them to 
be well received in whatever part of his dominion they chose 
to settle, and to be exempted from taxes for several years to 
come.* 

On the capitulation of SeviHe, Aben Alhamar took leave of 
his liege lord, and returned to Granada ; his heart filled with 
sorrow at the unfortunate situation of Mohammedan Spain, 
especially when he considered that he himself had been an in- 
strument, however unwilling, to bring about the catastrophe. 
Nor were his spirits much raised when he reflected on the inp 
creased strength of the Christian princes, their boundless am- 
bition, and the certainty that they would not rest long satisfied 
with their present advantages As he alone remained of all 
tlie Moslem power, so he alone would be exposed to the lioe- 
tility of the enemy. But in the worst conditions man is seldom 
deserted by hope. It was not to be expected that Castile would 
always have princes so vigilant and able as Fernando ; under 
the successors of that monarch the integrity of Granada might 
be preserved, — perhaps her territories extended. But the 
Moorish king was too wise a man to place his chief dependence 
on the future. Knowing that the best — indeed the only- 
foundation of thrones is the prosperity of the people, he applied 
himself, with extraordinary zeal, to the promotion of that object 
Hospitals for tlie sick ; houses of entertainment for travellers, 
nnd of refuge for the poor ; schools for children, and colleges 
for youth ; aqueducts for supplying the towns with the most 
necessary of the elements, and canals for fertilizing the ground; 
baths, fountains, warehouses where the produce of his own and 
other climes could be safely deposited, and markets where that 
produce could be distributed to the people at a fixed reasonable 
price ; the encouragement given to agriculture, commerce, and 
the useful arts of life ; a mild firmness in the admmistration ; 

* Ahii Bakir, Wstis Siticr. passim. Abu Abdalla, Splendor Plenilunii 
(apud Casiri, ii. 2t)0— 265.). Diego Lopez, Cronica del Santo Rey Don FW 
nando Tercrro, passim. Anales Toledanos, ii. p. 400. apud Flnrcx, EvpaBa 
r^a^rada, torn, xxiii.). Anales Toledanos iii. (in eodcm tomo,p.41S.). Chrnn- 
icon Cerrat(!nso (aptid cnndem, ii. 213.V Zurita, Analra de Aragon, loin. i. 
rnp. 44.; with a multitude nf other Christian writers. Condu, by Marl^ 
Histoire de lu Domination, Sec. iii. 5G — G5. 
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an invariable adherence to justice in all disputes between his 
subjects ; a readiness on all occasions to hear and to redress 
complaints ; frequent audiences, to which the high and low, 
rich and poor, Mussulman and Christian, were indiscriminately 
admitted, and from which few, if any, had ever reason to de- 
part dissatisfied ; — ^such were some of the blessings which this 
able prince bestowed on his country. Nor was he less atten- 
tive to the defence than to the prosperity of the people. Be- 
rades the organization and improved disciplme of uie army, the 
kingdom was indebted to him for the erection of numerous fi^r- 
tresses both on the frontiers and in the interior. It is true that, 
in aid of these extensive improvements, the imposition of new 
burdens on the people was inevitable ; but they were borne 
without murmuring, since every one saw that the king was 
liberal of the national resources, not for his own sake, but for 
the good of the community. 

So long as Fernando lived, a good understanding sub- 
sisted between him and Aben Alhamar. Though the ^JJ* 
former subdued most of the towns between Seville and 
the Algarves, — though he even equipped a fleet to make war 
on the soverei^ of Morocco, and obtained a signal triumph 
over the Moorish ships, — he did not attempt to disturb his vas- 
sal in the new kingdom. But some time after the accession of 
Alfonso el Sabio, in a. h. 650 (a. d. 1252), this good under- 
standing gave way to open hostility. This change in the rela- 
tions of the two kings was thus occasioned : On the accession 
of Alfonso, the Mohammedans of that portion of Algarve be- 
longing to Castile openly revolted. To crush tliis incipient 
commotion, he summoned his vassals, and, among others, the 
king of Granada, who obeyed the summona Aeres, Arcos, 
Sidonia, Lebrija, &c. were successively reduced to obedience, 
chiefly through the gallantry of prince Enrique, brother of Al- 
fonsa But that prince havmg, for some cause not very well 
known,* incurred the displeasure of the king, endeavored to 
fbrti^ himself by alliance, — perhaps even to usurp that brother^s 
dignity. He prevailed on the discontented wali of Niebla to 
revolt, seized on Arcos and Lebrija, until, being defeated by a 
Castilian general who had orders to secure his person, he found 
it high time to procure some place of refuge from his brother's 
vengeance. He applied to the king of Aragon, but in vain. 
Aben Alhamar, to whom his next application was addressed, 
advised him not to remain in any city of Spain, but pass over 
to Africa, where he would meet with a reception due to his 
rank. Don Enrique followed the advice ; being furnished with 

* An amour, in which the two brothers were rivals, is generally assigned 
■•thaeaiue. 

VoL.IL H 
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the powerful recommendations of the Moorish king, he pn>> 
ceoded to Tunis, where he remained many years. His de 
oarture left the wali of Niebla exposed to the fury of Alfiunoi 
That city was immediately invested ; and though its defence/* 
was long and vigorous, in the end both it and the other towofl 
which had rebelled were compelled to capitulate. Thif 

^r?* country was the last refuge of the Almohades, who Strugs 
' gled hard to preserve something like a shadow of govern- 
ment. But though subdued, they still cherished the hope of 
independence ; not from any efibrts they could make, but from 
the aid of Mohammed Alhamar. Hearing that the Moorish king 
was on a tour of inspection over his chief fortresses, they de- 
puted to him a few of their chiefs, who offered to proclaim bim 
their ruler if he would aid them to break their chains. At the 
same time Murcia was persuaded to send a similar deputation. 
As he did not wish to decide in an af]&ir of such moment with- 
out the advice of his council, he returned to his capital, and 
laid the subject before them. All voted for war with Castile ; 
both because it was their duty to assist their suffering brethrao, 
and their interest to unite in humbling the power of Alfonaoi 
But Mohammed was, at first, averse to an open war : he ptOBBh 
ised, however, that, if a simultaneous rising took place, so &t 
from aiding the Christians, he would take part with his brethren. 
This was enough for the deputies : on the same day, and at the 

g»Q same hour, the people rose (a. h. 659) at Murcia, Lorca, 
' Mula, Xeres, Lebrija, Arcos, &c., assailed and masBacred 
the Christians, and proclaimed Aben Alhamar. The walls of 
Tarifa and Algeziras, two of his subjects, marched to assist the 
rebels. Alfonso, however, speedily raised troops to crash the 
rebellion ; and, as usual, demanded the stipulated continffent 
from the king of Granada. The latter replied, that, so &r irom 
suffering him to march against his co-religionists, his people 
would scarcely permit him to remain neuter in the impendm^ 
contest The Castilian, who saw through the policy of hn 
vassal, ordered his generals to treat the people of Granada as 
enemies ; while Aben Alhamar himself threw off the mask, 
and made an irruption into the territories of Castile.t 

QQ However combined the plan of the Mohammedans^ 
they were not likely to prevail over their more pow- 
erful neighbors. In a. h. 660, the kings of Castile and Grana 

* If the Mohainniedan accounts are correct, artillery was used in defence o. 
^fieb]a. Th:; invention of ^runpowder may probably be referred to a mucb 
more ancient period than the one assigned. It is much to be wished tba* 
more liirht were thrown on this dark but interesting subject. 

t Authoritii's*.— the fragments of Casiri, the Chronicles of San Fernando 
ani Alfonso p| Sabio, the; Annals of Zurita, and Conde by Marias. Martte 
iit fiot to b'! followed in the Christian portion of his history: 1m Avon tlie 
inn i«*ls at th«^ expense of the Spaniards, and is sometimes either dishoneiM 
or culpably careless 
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da met near Alcada Real, when the latter was signally de- 
feated. At the same time a powerful diversion was made on 
the side of Murcia by the king of Atagou, who was persuaded 
to undertake the re-subjugation of that province for the husband 
of his daughter.* And after the victory over Mohammed, the 
army of Alfonso proceeded to chastise the insurgents of Al- 
earvc. In all these places success slione on the banners of the 
Christians. The revolt of three of his most powerful walis pre- 
vented Mohammed from succoring either the Murcians or 
the rebels of the West Not only were tlie latter, after a ^J^ 
few months' siege, compelled to surrender the towns they 
defended, but they were for ever expelled the country, and 
fiHTced to seek new habitations amidst the mountains of Grana- 
da. (Though a portion of this country was thus reconquered 
by Alfonso, the Portuguese laid claim to it; and the whole of 
Algarve was soon afterwards ceded to that people, on condition 
of their furnishing him with fifty men-at-arms whenever he 
went to war, and of their recognizing his right to another dis- 
puted territory. — that extending from Alconcer to Aracene, be- 
tween the Guadiana and the Guadalquivir.) In the east, the 
king of Aragon triumphed with equal glory. He subdued the 
whole of Murcia, of which Alfonso marched to take possession. 
In consternation at these disasters, Aben Alhamar sued for 
peace, which the Castilian king readily granted, on conditions 
even more favora'ble than the former had a right to expect 
Instead of troops he was allowed to pay an annual tribute to his 
liege lord ; and he was not bound to appear at any assembly 
of the cortes, unless that assembly were held in a city of An- 
dalusia. Murcia was thenceforward to be governed by a Mo- 
hammedan prince, nominated by the sovereign of Castile ; and 
the walis, who had thrown off their allegiance to Mohammed, 
were to be urged to return to their duty by Alfonso ; in the 
same manner the king of Granada engaged to persuade the 
Murcians to become submissive subjects. The lenity of these 
conditions, which were signed by the kings in a. h. 664 (a. d. 
1266), can only be explained by the apprehension felt by the 
victor lest Mohammed should again introduce the Africans 
into Spain. Jn fact, such an apprehension was reasonable; for 
the latter had already solicited and even obtained the promise 
of troops from tlie king of Morocco. 

But this peace was short in its duration. Alfonso r^^ 
fimnd 80 obvious an interest in fomenting the continued 
rebellion of the walis, that he persuaded them still to hold 

• Un!Jke the Christians, the Arabian writors will not allow don Jaynieto 
hftve b(»n very disinterested in supporting his son-in-law Alfonso. They 
eontend that he wished to keep Murcia for himself. The alliancp of Eman* 
oel, for whom the fief was intended, with another daughter of don Jayme, 
iHCoredtbe harmony of the two crowns. 
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out, and even required not only that Mohammed should not 
reduce them by force, but that he should recognize them as 
independent governors. The indignation of the Moorish king 
was unbounded, and he resolved to employ the greater rigot 
against the daring rebels. Accident favored his design. The 
vain ambition of Alfonso, who aspired to the imperial crown of 
Germany, and who, for that unattainable object, had lavished 
immense sums, had greatly disgusted his people. Taking ad- 
vantage of this general sentiment, a few factious nobles, at the 
head of whom was don Felipe, the king's brother, revolted 
a'rainst him, and, under the pretext of the public good, each 
aspired to his own individual interests. In their guilty amM- 
tion they did not scruple to apply to Moorish as well as Chris- 
tian princes, to Aben Yussef of Morocco, and Aben Alhamar 
of Granada, as well as to the king of Navarre, to bring the 
scourge of invasion on their country, and of profiting by the 
general disorder. These rebels having been summoned to lay 
down their arms by an assembly of the states at Burgos, under 
penalty of being severely punished, preferred exile to obedience, 
and sought refuge with the king of Granada. They even aided 
him in the attempt to reduce the revolted walis, who still de- 
fied the power of Aben Alhamar. By a strange inconsistency 
in the human character, these rebels were the advocates of le* 
gitimate order, and at the same time assisted in punishing men 
for the very crime they themselves committed. But whatever 
advantage Mohammed might gain over the united walis, he 
could not reduce them by his regular army, and he was un- 
willing to employ new levies in this social war,^-of opposhig 
bretliren to brethren, and bringing odium on his administration. 
He again applied for aid to Aben Yussef, who promised soon to 
land in Andalusia, to assist him in extirpatinsf his domestic fbee, 
— a promise, however, which was not fulfilled. Thus there 
was a prospect of another African invasion, — one which mi?bt 
have proved as fatal to Mohammed and the Christians as that 
of the Almoravides. The intelligence of this threatened ca- 
lamity was brought to Spain by the infante don Enrique, who, 
tired of his situation at the court of Tunis, and not without just 
suspicion that his life was in danger,* returned to his brother. 
He severely censured the policy of Alfonso, who, by protecting^ 
the rebellions w;ilis, was the indirect cause of this alliance be- 
tween the two Mohammedan kinsfs. Alarmed at his situation, 
the Christian monarch empowered his brother to negotiate, not 
only with his exiled subjects, whom he now wished to return, 
but with Aben Alhamar, his faithless vassal. Accordingly ne- 

♦ Two lions wpre on« day let loose on him, no doubt purposely, as he 
walked in the cojirt -yard of hia host; but be drew his sword, and neith'T 
dared to spring on him. He naturally wished to escape from such hospitality 
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gotiations commenced : the insurgent walis, aware of the fact, 
resolved to strike a final blow before either their conclusion, 
or the arrival of the Africans. 

In A. H. 671, the three walis, at the head of a consid- 
erable army, entered the plains of Granada. Incensed ^1^ ' 
at this insulting audacity, Mohammed ordered his troops 
to assemble, and placing himself at their head, issued from the 
gates. It was observed, however, that the foremost horseman, 
in passing under the archway, neglected to lower his lance, 
which was shivered in his hands ; and the accident was con- 
sidered ooiinous. The evening of that day the king was seized 
l^ a sickness so severe, that he was laid on a litter and con- 
veyed back towards the capital. But that capital he was to 
88^ no more. So rapidly did the violence of his disorder in- 
crease, that a pavilion was erected for him on the plain, where 
in a few hours he expired. Don Felipe and the Castilian no- 
bles surrounded his dying couch, and showed him proofs of sin- 
cere regard.* 

MoMAMMED n. followed successfully in the steps of ^~^ 
his able father. On his accession he made no change in * 
the ministry ; he had no creatures of his own to provide for by 
dii^lacing the faithful servants of the late reign. His conduct 
in this respect procured him the esteem of the nation, — of all 
but a few ambitious and fastidious rnen, who from disappoint- 
ment first murmured, and next joined the rebels of Malaga. 
To reduce these daring outlaws, — for such they literally were, 
— who had occasioned so much trouble to his father, was the 
first object of the new king. But though, with the aid of his 
Christian friends, don Felipe and the other nobles who had fled 
from the presence of Alfonso, he utterly defeated them near 
Antequera, they had only to throw themselves within the im- 
pregnable fortifications of Malaga, and set him at defiance. 

Afler this victory, don Felipe being urgently invited to 

* Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acii Picta, Splendor Pleniliinii (apud Casiri, ii.2G0 
— S65.). Conde, by Marl6s, Histoire de la Domination, &c. iii. 80—96. Cron 
ica de Cardeiia, p. 379. (aptid Florez, Espana Sagrada, torn, xxiii.). Zurita 
Anales de Ara<roii (in regno Don Jayine el Conquistador.). 

The epitaph of Mohammed, as given by Abu Abdalla (Casiri's translation) 
may amust; the learned reader : — 

Hk Jacel niagnus et excelsus rex Mahoraetanorum. gloria hominnm, pul 
cbritudo nocfium, dierumque decns, suae gentis auxilium, ros misericordis 
dominuset princcps pop<ili, legis lux atque defensor, veritatis er'adius, homi 
nam rector, loo bKlli, hnstium excidium rerum, columen, confiiiium propug 
nator, exercituum debellator, tyrannorum et infidplinm domitor, fideliun 
imperator, dux populi, dclecti et pii fidei tiitamen et regum honos: qui belU 
Dei gessit, eiusque ope hostes vicit, Abu Abdalla, viz. Mohammed BC^ 
YuBSBP BEN Nasser Alansaracus, quem Dens in sunimo honnrum gradu in 
ter prophetns jnstos, martyres sanctoitque collocet! Hie in lnceni editiis, fa 
licem Deo annueiite, snrtem nactiis est a. h. 591, obiit vero feria 6 horis po 
meridianis die 29 Gemadi posterioris, anno 671. Laus Den, cnjus iniporiuro 
perpetuum. regnumqiie seterniim, sevum pereune. Non est Deus pmU'f Deuu 
misericordem simulque plum. 

H2 
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return to his brother's court, and even to use his inffo* 
^In 6^C6 with the king of Granada for securing the blessmga 
* of peace to both states, Mohammed not only consented to 
renew tlie alliance, but even resolved to accompany his friends 
to the presence of Alfonso. His reception by the Christian 
monarch, by whose hand he was even knighted, was highly 
distinguished. As his manners were graceful, his study to please 
assiduous, and his knowledge of the Castilian language consid- 
erable, he became a favorite in Seville. But he was soon dis- 
satisfied with his situation. One day when he visited i the 
queen, who took great pleasure in his conversation, she ardfblly 
observed that she had a favor to beg from him, and he as cour- 
teously replied it should be granted. He had no suspicion that 
a lady would think of politics on a visit of ceremony; and his 
surprise could only be equalled by his mortification, when he 
learned that she wished him to agree on a new truce with the 
revolted walis. But his word was given, and he could not re- 
tract it. He soon afterwards returned to Granada, now fully 
convinced that the rebellion was continued wholly by the arts 
of Alfonso. However, he waited patiently until the expiration 
of the term agreed on ; and, as the rebels showed no intentiott 
of submitting, he again applied to Aben Yussef, of Moroccoii 
promising to put that prince in possession of Algeziras and 
Tarifa, on the condition that the aid solicited were prompt and 
considerable, 
^-o So long as Aben Yussef was solicited to arm only in 
* ' defence of Islamism, he showed little readiness to fulfil 
his promise; but the moment his imprudent ally offered to 
place in his hands the keys of Andalusia, he dispatched 17,000 
Africans to occupy the two fortresses ; and early in a. h. 674 
he himself landed with another army. The terrified walis 
now lost no time in submitting to their lawful sovereign, who 
was easily induced to forgive the past But the preparations 
of the two allies were not to be lost; it was accordingly de- 
termined that both should attack the Christians; that while 
Aben Yussef laid siege to Ecija and Seville, Mohammed should 
march on Cordova.* Though the governor of Ecija, Nuno 
de Lara, had not one third the number of soldiers of Aben 
Yussef, he accepted the challenge of the African. The Chris- 
tians fought with desperate valor, but in the end they fell, 
Nuno himself being left dead on the field. The head was sent 
by the victor to the king of Granada, who could not re&ain 
from tears on beholding it; for Nuno had long resided with 
don Felipe at the court of Granada. " Unfortunate friend !" 

* We must again observe, that in tlio wars of this period the Christian 
historians differ— K>n some occasions widely— from the authorities of Condi. 
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BOiTOwfully exclaimed the king, "thou wast deserving a better 
fate !" With a feeling hoporable to his heart, he caused the 
head to be embalmed, to be inclosed in a silver box, and con- 
veyed to the relatives of the deceased. This success, however, 
brought no advantage to the allies. Though Yussef invested 
Eicija, he was soon S)rced by the inhabitants to raise the siege. 
He next ravaged the country as far as the gates of Cordova, 
while Mohammed defeated the infante don Sancho, archbishop 
of Toledo, who rashly led a handful of men against the in- 
vaders. The infante was taken prisoner ; he was claimed by 
the Africans who served in the army of Mohammed; the 
troops of Granada refused to relinquish their prize ; a quarrel 
arose which would have ended in a battle, had not a Moorish 
l^orseman ridden between the contending parties, and thrust 
his lance through the heart of Sancho, exclaiming at the same 
time, ** Allah forbid that so many brave men should cut one 
another's throats for the sake of a dog !" To end the dispute, 
the Africans took the head, the Andalusians the right hand, of 
the prince. The day following, when don Lope Diaz advanced 
to efiect a junction with the infante, and perceived the cross 
in the hands of the infidels, he furiously assailed the Moors. 
The combat continued until nightfall; and though victory de- 
clared for neither, the loss was more severe on the part of the 
invaders, who retired from the field. At this critical moment 
the Christians were disconcerted by the death of tlie- infante 
don Fernando, whom Alfonso had left regent of the kingdom 
daring his absence in the fruitless quest of the imperial crown. 
But. don Sancho, brother of the deceased regent, and 
second son of Alfonso, placed himself at the head of the ^f-' 
levies which had been raised, and advanced against the 
king of Morocco, whom he forced to retreat. To prevent 
that prince from receiving any supplies from Africa, he caused 
a fleet to ride in the channel, and *he thereby cut off all 
communication between the Andalusians and that continent 
In consternation at this vigorous blow, Aben Yussef, who had 
retired to Algeziras, sued for peace, which Sancho readily 
granted, in the view of turning the whole of his forces against 
Mohammed. At the same time a powerful diversion was made 
in his favor by the king of Aragon. Mohammed was now in 
a critical position^, Deserted by his ally, to whom he had sur- 
rendered two important towns ; menaced by the united forces 
of Aragon and Castile ; and again distracted by the revolt of 
the walis of Malaga and Guadix, who renewed their alliance 
with don Sancho,^ he also sued for peace. Afler some diflBcul- 
ty, he obtained it ; but for his success in this respect he ^q 
was indebted to the policy of Sancho, who, in aspiring [ 
lo ue succession, and consequently to the exclusion of his 
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elder brother's children, wished to have no foreign enemies to 
combat* 

The short interval of tranquillity which followed permitted 
Mohammed to carry on his great design of embellishing his 
capital. The palace of the Alhambra which his father com- 
menced, and which by the labor of succeeding kings was des- 
tined to become the wonder of Spain, he greatly augmented 
and improved. t His encouragement, too, of literature and the 
arts, the reception which he afforded to the learned of every 
country, his magnificent taste and profuse liberality, renderd 
Granada the favorite abode of science and the muses, the most 
cultivated city not of Spain only, but of Europe.J 

But from tliese peaceful and enlightened pursuits, Mohain- 
med was soon summoned to the bustling and scarcely less con- 
genial ones of war. Alfonso, having been induced by pops 
Nicholas to recommence hostilities with the Moslems, laid sieffO 
to Algeziras. His ill success before that place, owing chiefly 
to an epidemic disorder which raged among his troops, and 
compelled him to raise the siege, and partly to the destruction 
of his fleet by the king of Morocco, encouraged Mohammed 
cH^Q to invade the country round Cordova. Having obtainea 
' a truce from Aben Yussef, Alfonso prepared to ikll on 
this new enemy ; but a complaint in his eyes arrested bis ad- 
vance at Alcala Real, and the command was devolved on don 
Sancho. During the campaign of 679, the advantage rested 
with the Moorish king, owing chiefly to his superior dexterilT ; 
but in the following year, the prince, at the head of 50,000 
men, forced the Moslems to retire, and encamped within sight 
of Granada. No intention, indeed, existed of making an a£»- 
sault on the formidable ramparts of that city ; but to brave the 
enemy in their strongest hold was no mean triumph to the 
Christians. This, however, was the only advantage derived 
from this display of force. Through either the application for 
peace by Mohammed, or the ambition of Sancho, who was bent 
on securing the succession to the Christian throne, the in&nt 
withdrew the army from the territories of Granada, and re- 
turned to Cordova. The cortes of Valladolid had just declared 
Alfonso deprived of the regal dignity in favor of Sancho; and 

* The same authoritiea. 

t As the description of Granada, especially of the fairy palace of tbe 
Alhambra, with its baths, fountains, gardens, &c. would require a whole 
chapter, and is. besides, to be found in works of easy access, it cannot be 
ffiven here. The narrow limits assigned us for the history of Mohammedan 
Spain hurries us towards a conclusion. We regret this the less, as an au- 
thor whose pen he must ba daring, indeed, who would presume to rival 
rpr. Soiithey), is now occupied with this interesting subject for tbe Cabinet 
Cyclopipdia. 

^ The last chapter of the present book will, among other matters, treat 
on the Mohammedan literature, Sec. of Spain. 
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the gpreat towns of the kingdom, with the exception of Seville 
and of Badajoz, where Alfonso then was, recognized the new 
sovereign. Of the Christian princes to whom the mifortunate 
father applied for aid against an undutiful son, none showed 
much disposition to satisfy him. Not so the king of ^^^^ ' 
Morocco, who was then at Algcziras, and who readily 
anned in behalf of an injured however weak parent On the 
other hand, Mohammed espoused the interests of Sancho ; so 
that in tliis war Moor was to be banded against Moor, and 
Christian against Christian. But the war turned to the ad- 
vantage of the rebellious son, first, because Aben Yussef re- 
fused to .fight against the Moors; and, secondly, because the 
followers of Alfonso began to suspect, — perhaps they had 
ground for the suspicion, — that the African himself aimed at 
Uie possession of Andalusia. However this be, they forsook 
tlieir Moorish ally, and returned to their king, whose distrust 
and indignation they fomented. The Christian wrote a re- 
proachful letter to Aben Yussef who, whether from the pride 
of offended innocence, or from a consciousness of guilt, retired 
to Algeziras, leaving the aged king to struggle alone against 
the unnatural coalition. But what temporal arms could not 
effect was obtained by the threatened thunders of the church. 
Pope Martin V. menaced Sancho and his partisans with ex- 
communication, and the whole realm with an interdict, in case 
he persevered in his rebellion. The terrified Sancho, deserted 
by most of his supporters, now endeavored to obtain his father's 
forgiveness. At this time (a. h. 683) Alfonso died, and don 
Sancho became king. 

The subsequent proceedings of Aben Yussef seem to ^tsa 
confirm the suspicions of Alfonso. Finding that he could . 
obtain no increase of territory from the Christians, either ggg 
by open force or secret plotting, he turned his political 
roguery against Mohammed. He prevailed on the revolted 
walis to acknowledge him as the lawful sovereign of their gov- 
ernments ; and ere long he obtained an entire cession of Mal- 
aga, the chief place of the rebels. He did not, however, long 
enjoy his usurpation ; but his son, Abu Yacub, visited that im- 
portant city to receive the homage of the inhabitants. Moham- 
med was no little concerned at its loss : he despaired of re- 
covering it by force , but some years afterwards (a. h. 690) he 
corrupted the governor, and, by secretly introducing his troops, 
gained possession of it. Knowing that Abu Yacub would thirst 
for revenge, he concluded an alliance offensive and defensive 
with don Sancho. The king of Morocco fitted out a powerful 
armament, which was intercepted and almost annihilated by 
the fleet of Sancho, who next reduced Tarifa. Soon after- 
wards, Mohammed, who was induced by the infante don Juan 
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to seek a pretext for war with the Castilian king, demandea 
this fortress, on the ground that it had been occupied by AbeD 
Yussef; and on the indignant refusal of the other, war accord 
ingly recommenced. It afforded as little advantage as honor 
to Mohammed, whose fortresses of Quesada, Alcaudete, &c. 
were rapidly reduced by Sancho ; nor would the successes of 
the Castilian have stopped here, had not death arrested him in 
his career. 

The remaining portion of Mohammed's reign offera 
go^' little to occupy our notice. In a. h. 695, availing him- 
. self of the troubles consequent on the death of &iic1mh 
lyQ^ — ^and it was onl3r during such troubles that the Moslems 
' could contend with their more powerful neighbors* — he 
recovered the two last conquests of Sancho, and soon afteiv 
wards Algeziras, from the kmg of Morocco. He died the 
eighth day of the moon Shafan, a h. 701.* 

Mohammed ID., Abu Abdalla, had many of the talents, 
without the good fortune, of his father. In his reign began 
the intestine disorders, which ended not until the sceptre of 
Granada was transferred from the dynasty of the Beni Nassir 
to the sovereigns of Aragon and Castile. 
fjQ^ From the commencement of his reign, Mohammed 
^ was distmguished for an application to public buBineas 
708 ^^^^^ would have done honor to any sovereign, and was 
wonderful in a Mussulman. Not only the whole of tlie 
day, but a considerable portion of the night, was devoted to 
the duties of his new station, until both his own health and 
that of his ministers were broken by the intensity of the la- 
bor. But this zeal for the good of his people procured him 
neither their gratitude nor their respect Their chief charac- 
teristic was inconstancy : the laxity of the royal sway — a laxi- 
ty proceeding from the mild disposition of the present and 
preceding prince— emboldened them in their insolence. Abul 
Hegiag, the wali of Guadix, refused to do homage ; the king 
blockaded the place, but without effect The revolt of Alme- 
ria, occasioned by the intrigues of the king of Aragon, next 
distracted his attention. These disasters were for a moment 
balanced by the conquest of Ceuta, effected by his brother; 
but in the sequel the new conquest, with the fortress of Gib- 
raltar, fell into the power of the Christians. Algeziras, too, 
would have submitted to the king of Castile, — now Fernando 
IV., — had not the forbearance of that prince been purchased 

* Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Picta,e>eu Regiim Marinorum Series (apud Ca- 
diri, ii. !i23:)— 236.) ; necuon Splendor Pleniliinii (apiid eiindem, ii. 2<i8— 371.). 
Anales Toledanos, iii. (apud Florez, EspaHa Sagrada, torn, xxiii. p. 418.}. 
Zurita, Anales de Aragon, (in regnis Don Pedro, Don Alonso III et Don 
Jaynie IE torn, i ). Cond6, by Marias, Histoire de la Domination, fre iii. 
112—142. 
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by the restoration of Quesada, Guadros, and Bedmar, and by 
5000 pistoles in gold. He was preparing to purchase in a 
similar manner the retreat of don Jayme of Aragon, who had 
closely invested Almeria, and who defeated his army, when 
he was recalled to his capital by a misfortune still heavier — a 
conspiracy to dethrone him. 

Mohammed hoped that his return to Granada would 
overawe the fitctious: it only made them openly break t^S' 
out The populace, many of whom were gained by the 
money of the chief conspirators, surrounded his palace, ex- 
claiming, " Long live Nassir Abul Greiox !" — the name of his 
brother. At the same time, another division of the mob pro- 
ceeded to the house of his hagib, Abu Abdalla, which, as may 
be naturally expected, they plundered of every thing valuable, 
except the library : this they committed to the flames. The 
minister, however, was not here, but in the king's palace. To 
the paliace the wretches accordingly repaired ; and as no ade- 
quate Ibrce was brought to restrain them, they massacred the 
sentinels, penetrated into tlie royal apartments, and cut the 
virtuous hagib in pieces before the eyes of the king. They 
next plundered the royal residence ; and at length concluded 
by oitlering the mild, weak monarch to resign his throne. 
Mohammed obeyed. Having made a solemn act of renuncia- 
tion, he retired to Almunecar, his appointed residence ; and 
his brother was declared king. 

But Nassir soon found that the same acts which had jr^ 
occasioned his elevation might annoy, and ultimately . 
huri him from his guilty eminence. The commence- J{^g 
ment of his reign, indeed, seemed propitious. The siege 
of Almeria was raised ; not so much, however, through the 
valor of the Mohammedans, as through the disturbances 
which demanded the king of Aragon's presence in Catalonia. 
But this fallacious calm was succeeded by the tempest of civil 
strife. Ismail ben Ferag, surnamed Abul Walid, a prince of 
the same family, had long aspired to the crown. As he could 
have no other hope of attaining his object than through the 
favor of the mob, which is everywhere inclined to revolt, and 
characteristically so in Mohammedan countries, he had en- 
deavored to acquire popularity partly by his winning manners, 
and partly by the wealth which he profusely distributed. He 
who is so base as to flatter, or so unprincipled as to seduce, 
the multitude, will seldom fail in his object ; but, before Ismail 
could avail himself of his criminal advantage, his acts had 
been detected. The merciful Mohammed, however, had only 
exiled him from Granada. The successful usurpation of Nas- 
sir drew him secretly to the capital, where his intrigues 
ainon*; fiuch an Iiad any influonce over the mob soon placed 
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him at the head of a numerous party. Many, too, joined liim, 
not so much from attachment to him, as from hatred to Nas- 
sir. But his plots were again discovered, and an order iasued 
for his arrest It was issued too late : he had received 
^l^x notice of his danger, and had fled to Malaga, where he 
' set the usurper^s power at defiance. Another incident in- 
creased the mortification of Nassir : being suddenly seized fay 
apoplexy, and believed to be dead, the mob shouted for the 
restoration of Mohammed ; and the friends of that prince — 
such were all who loved order — ^forced him from his retreat, 
and brought him to Granada. On reaching the city, however, 
they were surprised to find the same mob rejoicing at the qd- 
expected restoration of Nassir. Mohammed was glad to seek 
his former retreat, where he soon ended his days. The usurp- 
er had reason to reflect on the precarious position which he 
occupied. In a. h. 711, the king of Castile, whose previous 
inactivity arose from internal dissentions, invaded the usarp- 
er^s dominions, and took several fortresses; and though the 
sudden and mysterious death of Fernando* rid him of a for- 
eign enemy, he had little reason to exult in his security. The 
son of Ferag marched against him, defeated him, and com- 
pelled him to cede Malaga in full sovereignty to succesBfiil 
rebellion. This dismemberment of the kingdom btought Nas- 
sir into contempt with his people. The arbitrary and capi> 
cious conduct of his hagib mcreased the public discontent to 
such a degree, that the party of Ismail became more and 
more formidable by the defection of the citizens. In 718, the 
mob, at the instigation of Ismail's agents, openly revolted; 
forced Nassir to dismiss his minister ; and would have pro- 
ceeded to greater extremities, had he not artfully addressed 
them, and persuaded them for a time to resume their obedi- 
ence. But in attempting to eradicate, by numerous exertions, 
the seeds of the disaffection, he hastened his down&ll. .Thou- 
sands resorted to Ismail, who had just been admitted into 
Loxa, and who now boldly advanced on the capital : Moham- 
med had ceased to exist Nassir was easily defeated ; was 
pursued into the city, the gates of which were opened to the 
victor by the inhabitants; was besieged in the alcazar, and 
compelled to resign the throne to Ismail. To the credit rf 
Nassir, it must be recorded that he retired without murmur 
ing to private life ; and that though, during the commotions 
which tbllowed, he was frequently urged by his fri^s to 
struggle again for the supreme power, he resolutely refused 
to do so.t 

* Sec tbK reipn of Fernando IV. in the next section, 
t Abu Ahdalla, Vesitis Acu Picta (Regum Mnrinoriim Scries), p. 335 
Granatensis Encyclica seu BiUiotheca Arab.-Hisp. passim, necnon Bpleo 
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Lbmail ben Ferao was a rigorous observer of the external 
practices enjoined by the Koran, a brave soldier, and undaunt- 
ed in reverses. He had soon to defend his frontiers 
against the two regents of Castile, the princes Pedro i\t. 
and Juan. In spite, however, of his efforts, several for- . 
tresses south of the Guadalquivir fell into the hands of the p^ 
Christians ; and the disaster would have be^n greater, but 
for the jealousy entertained by don Juan towards his brother, 
whose bravery was the theme of much admirati(»]. The 
Moorish king failed in an attempt to surprise Gibraltar. It 
seems, indeed, as if the Moors had for a time forgotten their 
ancient valor, or that they considered all resistance useless. 
Ismail summoned before him the governors of the frontiers 
and the chiefs of his army ; severally reprehended them for 
their criminal despondency ; proclaimed the Algihed, or holy 
war; and having by these means raised a numerous force, ad- 
vanced towards the invaders, who were laying waste tlie very 
heart of his kingdom, and appeared within sight of his capital. 
This time fortune befriended him. In a. h. 719, he obtained 
a most signal victory over the enemy, leaving the two in- 
fantes dead on the field. A truce of four years followed ; but 
as it was confined to the frontiers of Jaen and Cordova, it did 
not prevent the Moorish king from obtaining some successes 
on the side of Murcia. These successes, too trifling to be 
particularized, were entirely owing to the internal dissen- 
skms of Castile, afler the death of Uie two regents. On the 
expiretion of the truce (a. h. 724), Ismail again menaced the 
southern frontier of his enemy. Both Baza and Martos, which 
he reduced, experienced the sternness of his character: in 
both he caused torrents of blood to flow ; doubtless because he 
was exasperated at the bravei^ with which both, though thin- 
ly garrisoned, had withstood his assaults. He little foresaw 
Uiat these triumphs were to prove his ruin. 

Among the captives made at Martos there was a Christian 
maiden of surpassing beauty. The Mussulmans who first 
seized her disputed who should possess her, and, to end the 

Suarrel some were preparing to cut her in pieces; when 
fohanmied, a prince of the royal house of Granada, flew to 
her rescue. He became instantly and deeply smitten with 
the fair Christian ; but, unfortunately for him, the king, on 
seeing her, was not less so. Power prevailed ; the maiden, in 
opposition to the prayers and remonstrances of Mohammed, 
was immediately consigned to the royal harem. Rage the 

dor Plenilunii, pp. 272—381. (apud Casiri, torn. ii.). Cond6 by Maries. His- 
toirede la Domination, ice. in. 142—163. D'Herbelot, Bibtiothdque Orieii- 
tale, passim. Also the Cbronicon Dni. Joannis Emmanuelis (apud Floruz, 
Enpana Sagrada, ii. 315.), the Chronicon Conimbricense, tho Chronicnn de 
CardeTIa, and the Anales Toledanos, iii. (apud eundeui, toni. xxiii.). 

Vol. IL T 
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most unbounded now took possession of Mohammed's noL 
Having assembled his friends, who joined in his desire of veil* 
geaiice, the death of the king was resolved. The fbllowing 
day they took their station at the entrance of the Alfaamfan, 
telling the eunuchs of the gfuard that they were waiting tc 
speak with the king as lie left the palace. Ismail soon ap- 
peared, attended only by one of his wasirs : Mohammed in- 
stantly approached as if * to salute him, and, with a pooiard, 
gave him three mortal wounds. The wasir fell at the same 
moment under the weapons of the other conspirators, all of 
whom fled on the a,ccomplishment c^ tlieir atrocious purpose 
The sound drew the domestics of the palace, who carried the 
unfortunate victim to his inner apartment, where he soon 
breathed his last The mournful intelligence of the' asBasiiiar 
tion flew through the city, and spread general gloom ; for la- 
mail died in the arms of victory, before the diort-Iived gmb- 
tude of the populace had time to cooL The royal gnai^ iiH 
dulged in tremendous imprecations against the assassins; but, 
though several were put to death, the greater number es- 
caped. Othman, the captain of the guard, was one of the con- 
spirators. To conceal the knowledge of his guilt, he was one 
of the first to proclaim the son of Ismail, Mohammed, as king 
of the faithful.* 

Mohammed IV. was remarkable for mild gravity, fiv 
^ne^' a magnificent taste, for his fondness of chivalric exe^ 
. cises, and for a sound judgment It appears, however, 
.^^ that he was not very mucn addicted to public aflkira; 
' for he abandoned the cares of government te an amU- 
tioiis, tyrannical minister, who insulted the great, and of^ 
pressed the people. This hagib was even powerful enough to 
jno obtain the imprisonment of one brother of his master, and 
* the exile of another; and, by the haughttness of his man- 
ner, he so disgusted Othman, commander of the troops, that the 
latter raised the standard of revolt in Andalusia ; proclaimed 
Mohammed ben Ferag, uncle of the reigning kmg; and by his 
emissaries prevailed on the Christians to invade the kingdom. 
Indignant at these disasters, the Moorish sovereign arrested and 
eventually beheaded his hagib ; but it was too late to remedy 
mny them. The Castilians seized on Vera, Olbera, Pnina, 
and Ayamontc, defeated Mohammed in person, who vain- 
ly endeavored to arrest their progress, or to crush the revolt of 
Othman. A still worse disaster was the arrival of aconsiderap 
ble African force in aid of Othman, who belonged to the royal 
farflily of Fez. They defeated the general of Mohammed, 
took Algeziras, Marbella, and Ronda, and effected a jmustion 
with the chief of the rebel& 

* The same niitluiritioii as boforc 
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But Mohanimed had too much firmness of character to sink 
Quder these accumulated misfortunes. He opened a campaign 
against the Christians, in which he resolved either to conquer, 
or bury, himself under the ruins of his monarchy. Having, 
thanks to their civil troubles, reduced two fortresses, he laid 
nege to the more important one of Baena. In a combat under 
the walls of that place, he one day sent his lance through the 
body of a Christian horseman. As the lance was ornamented 
with jewels, some of his attendants hastened to recover jt, 
when he detamed them saying, ** Let the poor wretch alone ! 
If he should not die of his wound, let him, at least, have some- 
thin£f to pay for its cure !*' Baena soon capitulated, and in one 
single campaign Mohammed was fortunate enough to recover 
all the fortresses he had lost, and even gained Gibraltar. 0th- 
man, too, returned to his duty, and was pardoned. The 
year following, however, (730), though the last place t'J^' 
was unsuccessfully besieged by king Alfonso XL, Mo- 
hammed was signally defeated by the Castilian monarch, and 
again deprived of a portion of the places he had recovered. 

At this time, owing, probably, to the reappearance of the 
Castilian king on the field of battle, Mohammed applied for 
aid to the km^ of Fez ; and an African army immediately 
passed the Straits. But, as the reader must loqg ago have 
observed, such aid was generally dearly bought by the Mo- 
hammedans of Spain. The new ally, when unsuspectingly 
received into Gibraltar, did not scruple to usurp the possession 
of that important fortress. Too weak to think of revenge, the 
king of Granada could only tamely acquiesce in the usurpa- 
tion ; and the Moors, the most perfidious of men, gloried in 
their prize. When Alfonso was momentarily freed from the 
curse of rebellion, — a curse which seldom failed to afflict the 
sovereigns of his nation during the middle ages, — ^hc laid siege 
to the place; but afler vigorously investing it a few months, 
he was compelled to retire, partly on account of the commo- 
tions which again broke out at home, and partly through the 
valor of the Spanish Moors, who hastened to relieve the place, 
though it had been so per^diously usurped from them. But 
perfidy was not the only thing Mohammed was to receive 
from his worthless allies. While he remained at Gibraltar, 
be could not forbear reproaching the chiefs who had, in his 
opinion at least, so inadequately defended the place, which, 
ndeed, they had been on the pomt of surrendering. True to 
their character, which is repugnant alike to faith or gratitude, 
they vowed his destruction. They knew that he had promised 
to visit their sovereign Abu Hassan in Africa ; that before his 
embarkation he would dismiss his army, except an escort of 
cavalry; and they waited for the opportunity of executing 
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their murderous intention. No sooner were his troops on tbeit 
return to Granada, than assassins hourly watched his motiona. 
One day (the 13th of the moon Dylhagia, a. h. 733,) when he 
left his camp to enjoy his favorite amusement of hunting, these 
assassins waylaid and killed him in a narrow defile, where hk 
escort could not defend hun. His incensed soldiers returned 
to the camp, with the view of taking a signal reven^ of their 
hase allies ; hut the Africans shut the gates of their ibrtreaB^ 
apd from the ramparts insulted and defi^ them.* 

YussEF Abul Heoiao, who at the time of hie bro- 
i^qn* therms death was returning from Gibraltar with the 

J^ army, was unmediately rai^ to the throne. 
J!;?Q The first care of this prince, who was at once thennost 
pacific, the most patriotic, and the most enlighten^ of 
the Nassir dynasty since the days of its founder, was to pro- 
cure a truce of four years from kin^ Alfonso. This interval 
of hostilities he employed in reformmg the administration of 
justice, in promoting the interests of religion and morals, ia 
the encouragement of the mechanical and other useful aitl^ 
and in the cultivation of letters. His wise and patenial swav 
recalled the halcyon days of the third Ahderahman. His fidt 
ings, however, must be allowed to detract from the excellence 
of his character. Either he must have been so much engroased 
by his favorite pursuits, as to neglect his first and most impei^ 
ative of duties, — tlie cares of government,— or he must have 
been blinded by partiality in the choice of his ministers. The 
first of these ministers, who was haughty, rapacious, and cruel, 
lie was persuaded to depose : the second, a man of stern in- 
tegrity, showed so much zeal in the punishment of crimes^ 
that justice degenerated into blind vengeance. Unfortunately 
for the subjects of Yussef, the latter retained his post long 
enough to do much mischief. Slight offences were visited 
with death ; and in the summary executions on every aide, 
the innocent were oflen confounded with the guilty. It was 
probably owing to the sweeping cruelty of this arbitrary man, 
that Yussef himself subsequently caused the laws to be ex- 
plained, the relation between crimes and punishments to be 
clearly and briefly defined, and the knowledge, both of the 
social duties, and of the penalties involved in their violation, 
made known to all his people. But if he wished justice to be 
done between his subjects, he himself was not slow, on one 

* Abu Ab.ialla, Vestis Acu Picta (Regiim Marinorum Series.) p. 237. ; nee- 
non Splendor Plenilunii, pp. 291—297. (apud CaHri, torn. ii.). This writer, 
thouj^h rather diffuse on the events of this period, relates very coolly tht 
murder of the prince, which does not even draw one word of reprobation 
from him. Cronica del muy Esclarecido Principe y Rey Don AJfonioel 
Onzono, passim. Cond6, by Marias, Histoire de la Domination, dee. iiL 
179—194. 
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occasion at ieast, to plead his sovereign exception from its ex- 
ercise. He had a friend, Omar by name, for whom he felt, 
perhaps, as much affection as a monarch usually feels for a 
sabject, whose influence was unbounded, and whose services 
were deserving of signal favor. One day the whole city was 
surprised to bear of this favorite's disgrace. He had the mis- 
fortune to be the rival of his prince in the affections of a Moor- 
ish lady, who. unlike most of her sex, preferred the servant 
to the master. Yussef could never forgive the man whom he 
had overwhelmed with the gifls of fortune, for not sacrificing 
even the strongest and dearest of passions to gratify him ; and 
Omar was consigned to a dungeon. 

Soon after the termination of the truce, Alfonso, hav- 
ing reduced his domestic enemies to submission, prepared ,^\q 
for war: Yussef did the same. The fate of his brother 
did not prevent the latter from again seeking the alliance of 
the Africans, an army of whom, towards the close of the year 
740, landed on the coasts of Andalusia. Orders had been given 
to the Castilian admiral to intercept this armament ; and his 
inability to do so was imputed to him as a crime by some of 
Alfonso's courtiers, who even insinuated a doubt whether he 
was not in correspondence with the enemy. This injurious 
fluspicion so wrought on this brave officer, that, with his small 
fleet, he had the rashness to seek out that of the enemy, many 
times his superior in strength, and to attack it. The conse- 
quences, as might naturally be expected, were fatal to the hopes 
of Alfonso, whose ships were almost all either taken or m^^ 
sunk. The Gastilian king had now the mortification to 
see Andalusia overrun by African troops, and their king, Abul 
Hassan, master of the deep. The news of this victory was 
joyfully received at Granada, where it roused the citizens to 
greater eagerness for war. Yussef hastened to Algeziras to 
greet his luly. Here, having agreed on the plan of the ensu- 
ing campaign, they opened it by the siege of Tarifa, while de- 
tachments of their troops spread devastation to the gates of 
Xeres and Sidonia. One of the detachments, however, after 
an unsuccessful assault on Arcos, was cutoff by a sortie of tlie 
Castilian garrison. To revenge this check, both Mohammedan 
princes ordered new levies, and pushed the operations of the 
siege with new vigor. But the besieged defended themselves 
with great valor ; and it was not until their provisions were 
exhausted, that they sent urgent messengers to Alfonso, pray- 
ing for aid. This prince at length dispatched another fleet 
(chiefly supplied by the Genoese), to cruise in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and cut off all communication between the kinsr of 
Fez and the African continent This fleet, however, had no 
better success than the former ; most of the ships were driven 

12 
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on shore by the violence of the tempeel, and became the pruB 
of the misbelievers. The king now perceived that the time 
was arrived when he must either march to raise the siege, or 
submit to see his provinces laid waste by a merciless foe. Ac- 
companied by his ally, the king of Portugal, he advanced tx> 
wards ttie camp of the besiegers, which they reached in Octo> 
her, A. D. 1340, as it lay encamped on the little river SaJada 
Having thrown supplies into the place, notwithstanding ^ 
opposition of the enemy, the two Christian kinsB next agreed 
that while Alfonso engaged the Africans, the ouer shouM M 
on the troops of Yussef. 

On the morning of the battle, the most memorable that had 
ck;curred between the two powers since that which had anni- 
hilated the force of Africa on the plains of Tolosa,* Alftnso 
having confessed and communicated from the hands of the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, passed the river at the head of his trooiM^ 
and the struggle began. That the Christians must have pei^ 
formed prodigies of valor will readily be believed, when it is 
considered that their number did not probably exceed a fborth 
part of the enemy's forces.! At one time Alfonso himself was 
m great danger. His standard-bearer and the bulk of his goard 
had passed on to occupy an eminence, which was no sooner 
perceived by the Moors, than he was assailed by a whole mat 
titude. They found him prepared : — " Do not forget," said the 
Christian hero to his handful of defenders, ** that your king is 
here ; that he is about to witness your valor, and jroa his I** At 
the same time he prepared to plunge into the midst of the a^ 
fray, when the archbishop of Toledo seized the bridle of his 
horse, reminding him that he ought not, by seeking his own 
destruction, to risk that of his army, especially as the battle on 
other parts of the field was evidently in his favor. The arri- 
val of some troops, who were made acquainted with his criti- 
cal position, enabled him to disperse his opponents, and to so- 
perintend the action, which was now become ^neral, nearer 
tiie centre of strifa At mid-day the African tribes, esdiausted 
by fatigue, and discouraged by the severe loss they had sus- 
tained, besfan to give way. A seasonable charge by the gar- 
rison of 'farifa accelerated their flight A considerable num- 
ber indeed returned to defend the tent of their king, which the 
Christians were fiiriously assailing ; but tliey were soon dissi- 
pated, or added to the slaughter^ heaps around ; the royal 
pavilion was forced, and an immense plunder, with the &vorite 
women of Abul Hassan, became the prize of the victors 

* See pajre 73, of the present volume. 

t The S[>ani!*h hiotorics estimate their own nnmber, no douM correctly 
at about 60,000, that of the enemy at 460,000. This diaprop(ntioii is tot 
absurd to be received. 
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Daring these momentous events, Yussef noUy mainlamed the 
iionor of the Andalusian name, at the head of his cavalry ; bul 
«eeipg tke Africans fleeing in eveij direction, and being equal- 
ly di£eartened by the severity of his own loss, he gave the 
signal fiir his troops to retreat While Abul Hassan fled pre- 
cipitately to Gibraltar, and thence without delay into Africa, 
lo sustain >Uie complaints and murmurs of his people, Yussef 
also fled by sea to Almunec&r, to join with his subjects in the 
universal mourning caused by this disaster. To ascertain the 
number of the slain is impossible, but it was doubtless im- 
mense ; scarcely a &mily in Granada which had not to BX)um 
the loss of a member.* The submission of several fortresses 
in the vicinity followed this almost miraculous victory ; and 
the ensuing vear the destruction of the Mohammedan fleet was 
efieoted l^ that of the Christians; for Alfonso had succeeded 
in fi>rraing a third from the wrecks of the two former, and from 
the ships which arrived from Portugal, Aragon, and Italy.f 

In A. H. 743, Alfonso, who had greatly recruited his 
mnny, having resolved to profit by his successes, laid ^J^ 
siege ta Algeziras. Yussef hastened to relieve the j^ace, ?^ 
bat without success. Defeated by the Castilian army, .^cq 
disappointed in the succor he had expected from Africa, 
he iuid no alternative but to procure as fiivorable terms of ca- 
fHtulation as he could. The garrison and inhabitants were 
permitted to retire with their property ; the fortress was im- 
mediatdy entered by the Christians, and a truce for ten jrears 
was granted to Yussef, on condition, if we may believe the 
Spanuh chroniclers, of his doing homage to Alfonso.} Before 
the ezpiratimi, however, of this period (in a. h. 750), the Cas- 
tilian king invested Gibraltar, the possession of which would 
have eoaUed him to command the approaches into Andalusia, 
and. destroy the communication between Spain and Africa. 
Bat a contagious disorder broke out among his troops ; he him- 
self became its victim, afler a siege of sU months, just as the 
place was reduced to extremities, and the Christians retired 
from the fatal spot Though glad to be rid of so formidable a 
rival, Yussef honored alike the virtues and valor of Alfonso^ 
whom be justly regarded as one of the greatest princes Spain 

* It is outrageously fixed by the Spanish writers at 300,000, while their 
«wn ia modestly reduced to twenty indi-viduala! Its extent, however, is 
wvfily -admitted 4)y Abu Abdalla :— " Infortunium alternm buic simile Moha- 
netanis nunquam accidisse fertur," are the words of hjs translator Casiri. 

^Clirenicon Conimbricense, p. 343. (apiid Florez, EspaSa Raisrada, torn*, 
zxiii.) Cronica del Key Don Alonso el Onzeno. passim. Zuritai, Anales de 
U Oorona'dft Aragon (in regnis Alfonso IV. et Pedro IV.) To these add the 
fragments of Casiri and Cond6, by Marias. 

X The same chroniclers tell us that during the siege a Moor was employed 
•o alia sain ate AUbnao. This may be very true. 
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had ever produced, and for whom hoth he and his court a^ 
peared in mourDing. 

Yussef did not long survive his illustrious contempomy. 
On the first day of the moon Xawal (a. h. 753) he was stabbed 
while at prayers in the mosque, by a madman. His chaxacter 
has been already described ; but it would be impossible to re- 
count all the acts which endeared him to his people. The 
care which he took of their religion proves the smcerity ofbi 
own. He ordered that prayers should be made in public daily 
and the Koran explained on certam fixed days ; that so Mu» 
sulman should be absent from these religious exercises; and as 
some alleged for an excuse the distance of their habitatiani 
from any mosque, he commanded that in future no habitatkn 
should be built more than two leagues from a house of piayery 
unless twelve such habitations were built at the same time; in 
which case a mosque should be erected for the conveniepce>of 
the inmates. The men, he enjoined, should be separated fiooi 
the women, and should not be allowed to leave the rooeqjue 
until the latter had departed. He abolished many abuses whidi 
had gradually crept into the discipline of Islamism, each as 
nocturnal assemblies in the mosques, public piocessioDB in time 
of drought for procuring rain from heaven,* hired moanien at 
funerals, the use of amulets and garlands for the dead, du^f 
But his regulations for the police were, next to his impnnna- 
ments in the laws and their administration, the most beneficial 
of his measures. He divided each great town into diatrkta, 
placed an inspector over each, cau^ patrols to parade the 
streets during the night, fixed the hour when the gates cf each 
city should be closed in the evening and opened in the moriH 

* Yiissef caused a prayer to be composed expressly for the purpow, in 
which Heaven was requested to have mercy on the beasts of the field mn4 
the fowls of the air; to look on the poor withered plants; to spread abroad 
the dew of His goodness ; to hear and answer the prayers of the fkithftil; 
lest the infidels should deride them, &c. 

t A formula fbr the dead also was given, to be repeated by the ftqai, or 
some other leuding person, at the tomb: — 

"Alia Hu Akbart Glory to God, who sends death and resurrection! 
Glory to God, the High and the Mighty ! Oh, Lord ! bless Mahomet and hit 
disciples! This our dead brother was thy servant. Thou didst ereato and 

f (reserve him, and thou wilt one day raise him. Thou knowest his whole 
ife, public and private. We beseech thee for him I Defend him against the 
temptation of the tomb— deliver him from the torments of Gehenna! 
Cleanse thy servant flrom his sins— open before him the gates of Paradise! 
If he has been righteoas, grant him thy glorious rewards; if be has been 
winked, pardon him, for thou art goodness and mercyl"&,c. Again the 
"Alia Hu Akbar!" was thrice repeated ; and the speaker added :~ 

" Lord God! pardon the living and the dead— those wlm are here p re sent, 
as well as the absent, the old and the young, men and women ! All our bi^ 
is in thee. Protect us, and strengthen us at the hour of death f Deliver oa 
from Gehenna, and grant that our lives may have a holy endingP 

When the corpse was deposited in the tomb;— 

" O I^ird ! our brother returneth unto thee : be leavetb the woiM toratom 
antcr thee! Receive him into thy mercy!'* 
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mg; regulated the markets, the manner of buying and selhng, 
Che prices of provisions, &c With respect to the laws, to 
which allusion has been made, the Andalusian writers do not 
give OS much information. At first, adultery, fornication, &c. 
were visited with the same capital penalty as murder; but as 
the feelings of men revolted at the severity of (iie punishment, 
ample latSude was allowed for the criminal's escape by a sub- 
sequent ehuise that the act should not be considered as proved 
umesB witnessed Xsyfour veracious individuals.* Afterwards 
the penalty of death was displaced by that of imprisonment, 
the term to vary according to the circumstances of the case, 
and to be determined by the discretion of the judge. In gen- 
-eral, however, Bven this mitigated punishment was evaded; 
4he parties, if equal in their condition, being compelled to 
marry. Theft was severely chastised : for the first offonce the 
•culprit lost his right hand; for the second, his right foot; for 
the third, his left hand ; for the fourth, his left foot The kin^, 
however, at the recommendation of the cadi, frequently mit^ 
|[ated this dreadful penalty. Regulations no less salutary were 
mtroduced into the army. The horseman who fled before the 
«neray,iuile8s that enemy numbered three to one, or unless the 
<mier for retreat were given by the Mussulman general, was 
{Minisbed with death. Women and children, the sick, the old, 
and those 'Consecrated to God, 'were not to be massacred unless 
ibuiid with arms in their hands, and using those arms against 
the faithfu].t The memory of Yussef must be respected, when 
it is known that he who disregarded this last prohibition was 
to be executed. It may inde^ be said, and truly said, that 
the humane prohibition was often disregarded, and with impo- 
aity: for who would dare to punish tiiousands of offenders 1 
•but a certain number would always be found conscientious 
enough to fulfil the law of their ancient caliphs, now restored 
by tjSsirt king. Another restoration of the ancient discipline 
was, that the Christian who embraced the faith of Islam should 
preserve his property, or receive its value if it had been al- 
4'eady distributed. Finally, Yiussef was behind few if any of 
his predecessors in the care of embellishing Granada with the 
fno9t splendid architectural monuments.^ 

* This js something like the laws of the Wisigoths, which would allow 
no woman toliayeloet her reputation who could not be proved to have been 
frailty with five different men. 

t See the instructions given to Ms army by one of the immediate suc- 
cessors of Mahomet, in Gibbon's Decline and Pall, vol. v. chapter 50. (4to 
edition.) 

t Abu Abdalla, Testis Acu Picta (Regam Marinorum Series), t». 237, Ac.; 
aocnon Splendor Plenilunii. p. 304, &c. (apud Casiri Biblioth. Arab.-Hisp. 
iom. ii.); Juan Nunez de Viilasan, Cronica del muy Esclarecido Principe j 
j&ey Don Alfonso el Onzeno, &c p. 200. to the end (4to. «;dition) ; Zurita, 
Anales de Aragoa (^amgno don Podro IV.), torn Ji. ; Cond6, by MarJ^ Hi*. 
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MoHAMiiED v., the eldest son of Yussef, had virtnei 
TTiR ^01*^7 of any throne, but they did not exempt him fram 

T^ the curse of rebellion. One of his first acts was to oon- 
jQnk fer on his brother Ismail, to whom he bore an afikctioo 
' truly pettemal, a magnificent palace near the Alhamfara. 
But the motbei of Ismail had long planned the elevation of her 
son ; and on the assassination c? Yussef had seized a fP^ 
portion of the royal treasures, with which she labored tolbim 
a powerful party. She first gained over her daughter, the 
wife of Abu Said Abdalla, one of the great pillars of xSb thrope; 
and the latter, who had considerable influence over her. ha»> 
band, had little difficulty in moulding him to her porpaee. The 
party silently but rapidly increased, waiting only for some fi^ 
vorable opportunity of deposing the reigning kmg, and of elf>- 
vating their patron and employer to the slippery dignity. 

But such was the love borne to Mohammed, and Hae tm- 
quill ity of his reign, that the coivspirators, hopeless of the o^ 
portunity they sought, resolved to accomplish their purpose bf 
open violence. On the 28th day of the moon Ramasaaii, (a. & 
760), one hundred of the most resolute among them scakd, by 
night, the palace of Mohammed, descended through the Toti 
and lay hid until midnight. On a signal being given, they 
rushed down the grand staircase and along the passager-^^ 
sword in one hand, a torch in the other, — ^raising load criei^ 
and putting to death every individual they met At the same 
moment, a more numerous body from without overwhelmed 
and msussacred the guard ; while a third proceeded to the boose 
of the hagib, where they massacred him, his son, and his do* 
mestics, and laid hands on every thing they could cany away. 
Astonished at the ample treasures which they ibund in the 
palace, they forgot for a time their original purpose, and eegeiv 
\y grasped the spoiL The opportunity was not lost: one of 
Mohammed's women speedily clad him in the vestments of a 
fomale slave, descended with him to the garden, and both soo- 
ceeded in gaining the open country. Before daybreak he 
reached Guidix, the inhabitants of which received him with 
affection, and served him with fidelity. Soon after sUdrise, 
Abu Said and his accomplices placed Ismail on horseback, kd 
him through the streets of Granada, and proclaimed him 
Prince of 3ie Faithful. As usual, the mob hailed the new 
ruler with deafonincr shouts. 

jQ^ When the conspirators saw that Mohammed had not 
only escaped, but found zealous adherents, they endea- 
vored to strengthen themselves by an alliance with Pe- 

toire de Ia Domination, &c. iii. 194—839. ; D'Herbelnt. BibliotMqao Ori«ii. 
tale, pRMiim. This last excellent writer, hnwevKr, givea na little inAHnm- 
tion either aa to tbe history or the literature of Moorish Bp^m. 
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dio the Cruel, king of licon and Castile ; as the condition of 
which, they offered the sovereignty of Granada. Pedro readily 
tocepted tlie condition. Mohammed next applied for his aid, 
and received the same promises : he was evidently waiting to 
draw his own advantages from both. The dethroned monarch 
next fNTOceeded to Fez (761), and prevailed on the kin^ of Uiat 
place to arm in his behalf. In the mean time, Ismail found 
his usurped throne surrounded by danger and difficulty. Dom- 
ineered over b^ Abu Said, the instrument of his elevation, 
before whom his feeble character was forced to bend, and re- 
garded with indifference by the mob, he shut himself up in his 
h&rem, — alike averse and unqualified for public af&irs. Abu 
Said soon plotted to dethrone this phantom of a king. He had 
little difficulty in persuading the populace to surround the 
palace, and demand not merenr the deposition, but the head, of 
ismaiL The impotent king ned to the fortress of the Alham- 
bra ; but being induced to risk the fiite of a battle, he fell into 
the bands of his enemy, who, after upbraiding him for the 
vices of his government, ordered him in a loud voice to be led 
to prison, but in an under tone to be assassinated on the way. 
The deed was punctually performed ; and the head of Ismail 
was shown to the applauding populace, who dragged it, as well 
as one which was now struck off a brother of Ismail, by the hair, 
throagh the mire. The people then proclaimed Abu Said. 

In 702, Mohammed disembarked at Gibraltar, followed 
by an army of Africans, and rapidly advanced on Grana- ^7* 
da. The usurper endeavored to arrest his progress; 
but the number of Africans was so great, that his partisans 
dared not risk a battle. But what their valor could not effect, 
fortune did for him: the invaders were unexpectedly sum- 
moned back to Fez by one of the revolutions so common hi 
Mohammedan history, and of almost daily occurrence in A& 
rica. Deserted by his allies, Mohammed now threw himself 
into Ronda, where he renewed his correspondence with the 
new monarch of Fez, and with the king of Castile. At length 
Pedro marched to the relief of the suppliant To prepare for 
the approaching storm, Abu Said dispatched a strong body of 
cavalry to lay waste the frontier of Cordova, and at the same 
time allied himself with Pedro's mortal enemy, the king of 
Aragon. While Pedro made an unsuccessful attack on Ante- 
quera, a division of his cavalry, under the grand masters of 
Santiago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, accompanied by Moham- 
med, appeared within sight of Granada. The exiled moo 
king seems to have held out the hope that his reappear- 
ance among his subjects would be the signal for univer- 
sal defection from the cause of the usurper. He was soon 
undeceived : few, if any of them, left the city to join him. 
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The Christian army retired to Alcala Real ; some accouili 
say in consequence of Mohammed's aversion to shed the blooA 
of his people, while he himself again sought his retreat of 
Ronda.* 

But Mohammed was not always destined to be that 
7R4' unsuccessful : he was first to he rid of his usurping imL 
. Soon after the retreat of Pedro, the troops of Al^ Said, 
jQn having heen defeated by the Christians near the Croadal- 
' quivir, were more fortunate at Guadix. A detachment 
of cavalry, under the grand master of Calatrava, was cot in 
pieces, or obliged to surrender. The general himself was 
among the prisoners ; and as he was understood to be nearly 
connected with the Castilian king, Abu Said, in the view of 
gaining a friend or disarming an enemy, sent him and the 
other prisoners home without ransom. As the city of Malagt 
declared at this time for the lawful sovereign, the usarper 
was the more anxious to obtain the &vor of P^ra The sen- 
sation which the intelligence of this event caused in Grranada 
itself seriously alarmed him : to withstand both the Chnstiaiifl 
and his revolted subjects was impossible. In this emergency, 
he decided on the same expedient as had been adopted by llie 
founder of his kmgdom : he resolved, in person, to do homage 
to the crown of C^tile, and hold Granada thenceforth ae an 
hereditary fief. With an escort of 400 horse and 200 feet, 
and his richest treasures, he went to Baena, and demanded 
from tlie prior of St. John a safe-conduct to the presence of 
Pedro. The prior acquainted his sovereign with the demand; 
and having immediately received from Seville the necessaiy 
authority, he empowered the Moor to proceed. Accordingly^ 
Abu Said repaired to that city, and was very fitvorebly re- 
ceived by the king. But the riches which the Moor had with 
him, even ailer presenting a considerable portion to Pednv 
awoke the avarice of that prince, who planned one of the 
blackest and most extraordinary crimes ever devised by 
crowned head. This was no other tlian to put to death hu 
unsuspecting guest and vassal, with that prince's cfxnpenionfl^ 
and thereby to become possessed of the wealth he coveted. 
Having agreed with some of his creatures on the conduct of 
this dark tragedy, one of them — the master, too, of a religioos 
order of knighthood — invited Abu Said to an entertainment, 
who readily accepted the invitation. While at table, a num- 
ber of armed men entered the apartment, seized on the Moor- 
ish king and his companions, rifled them, and dragged them 
to prison. The following day Abu Said and thirty-seven of 

* The Mohammedan writers, always supposing that Cond6 is flutlifliUr 
rendered by Marias, make Pedro himself advance in sight of Gransda witk 
his whole army. This is an error which Marias ought to have eorreetad. 
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his companions were paraded through the streets of Seville 
(the king himself being mounted on an ass, and clad in a scarlet 
petticoat), and were preceded by a herald, who cried in a loud 
voice that these were persons whom king don Pedro had con- 
demned to death for dethroning their lawful sovereign. Being 
conducted to a field behind the Alcazar, Abu Said was pierced 
to the heart by the royal hand of the ferocious Pedro, while 
his companions were dispatched by the tyrant's satellites. 
" Behold the judgment," cried the same herald, " which the 
king our lord ham caused to be done on these traitors i""" 

No sooner did Mohammed hear of this almost incredible 
deed, than he hastened to Granada, and was received with 
acclamations by the very mob which three years before hail 
attempted his life. Knowing that it was his interest to pre- 
serve a good understanding with the formidable assassin of 
Seville, he sent, in return ror the head of Abu Said, twenty- 
five of his best horses richly caparisoned, as many scimitarss 
adorned with precious stones, and all the Christian prisoners 
unransomed who yet remained in the fortresses of his kingdom. 

The remainder of Mohammed's life was troubled by one 
unimportant revolt only, which was speedily repressed. In 
the wars between Pedro and Enrique, in which tlie latter tri- 
umphed, he furnished some thousands of troops to the former ; 
and on one occasion at least took a personal share in the war, 
less for the sake of his ally, than to profit by the dissensions 
of the Christians, and recover some of the conquests lost by 
his immediate predecessors. He took and ruined Algeziras, 
but was induced to make peace with king Enrique. Having 
devoted his days to promote the welfare of his pepple,he died, 
k. H. 793, lamented by all.f 

YussBF 11. (Abu Abdalla) commenced his reign by 
imitating alike his father's policy and virtues, by renew- ^qo* 
ing the truce with, perhaps doing homage to, the crown . 
of Castile, and by assiduously endeavoring to promote «qq 
the happiness of his people. Scarcely, however, was he 
seated on his throne, where he natrowly escaped falling a vic- 
tim to the rebellion of his younger son Mohammed. That 

♦ The remaining persons composing the Moorish escort were sold as 
daves. 

T Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Picta. (Re<nim Marinorum Scries,) p. 243, Sec. ; 
nccnon Splendor PIcnilunii, p. 306, &.c. (apud Casiri, Bibliotheca Arab. 
Hisp. torn, ii.); Pedro Lopez de Ayala, Cronica del Serenissimo Rey Don 
Pedro, ice. fol. 88, &c. ; Rodcricus Santius, Ilistoria Hispanica, cap. 14. 
Alfonsiis d Carthagcna, Anaccphalcosis, cnp. 83. (apud Scholium, Ilispania 
IHustrata, tom. v.). Zurita, Anales de Arasron (in regno don Pedro IV.), 
torn, ii.; Cond^, by Maries, Histoire dn la Doniinution, &c. iii. S39 — 344. 

We regret that we must here take leave of Abu Abdalla, vvliosn work 
^plendor Plenilunii) ends before the death of Mohammed, in a. n. 7H5. 
Eleven years afterwards he was put to death, by order of Mohammed, on a 
h^rge, whether true or false, of high treason. 

Vol. XL K 
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prince, jealous of the rights attached to the primogeniture of 
his brother, endeavored not only to exclude tliat brother, but 
to hurl his parent from tlie throne. By artfully representing 
his father as a Christian at heart (arJ, as Yussef was an open 
protector of the Christians, the multitude readily credited the 
report), he prevailed on them to surround tlie royal palace, 
and demand the deposition of the reigning kinff. Their num- 
ber was so great, and tlieir clamor so lotid, that Yussef was 
on the point of abdicating, when the ambassador of Fez went 
out and harangued them. He observed, that if they had any 
doubt of their king being a true Mussulman, their best policy 
was to demand a war with Castile, and if Yussef showed any 
hesitation to lead them on, then would be the time to displace 
him. The reasonableness of the observation was so evident^ 
that even the multitude could understand it, and war was in- 
stantly decreed. Murcia was invaded, but without much 

Jq / effect ; a circumstance which completely cooled the blind 
' &naticism of these zealots ; and as Yussef took care to ex- 
plain to Enrique of Castile the cause of his compulsory arming, 

•"OQ peace was soon restored between the two states. On 
* a subsequent occasion (798), the Christian monarch was 
no less ready to disavow the hostile irruption of the grand 
master of Alcantara, who, pushed by the same fimaticiBin,'*' 
advanced into the plains of Granada, and was cut to pieces 
with his little troop. The Moorish king did not long survive 
this event: as he was still young, his death was, as usual, 
attributed to some extraordinary cause.f 

700 ^0 sooner had Yussef expired, than Mohammed VI., 
by means of his partisans, seized on the sceptre, to the 
prejudice of his elder brother. It does not appear tliat Yussef 
ben Yussef made any attempt to enforce his rights. All his 
ambition was to lead a quiet life ; and he prolmbly felt little 
regret on being exiled to the fortress of Salobrena with his 
wives and domestics. 

OQQ This prince commenced his reign by the very same 
. policy which he had condemned in his father : he re- 

Q^*i newed the peace with the Christians. He even paid a 
secret visit to Seville, and had a long interview on the 
subject with the young king, Enrique III. But peace could 
not always be preserved: the governors of the frontier for- 
tresses frequently violated it; and more than once both kings 
armed to punish aggression, or to derive advantage from the 

* lie was porauadcd by a hermit, Juan Sapo by name, to invade ibe 
Moorish kingdom with about 300 horse and 1000 foot soldiers, on the assu- 
rance that not a single follower would fall, and that the ozpnlsion of the 
Moors from their very capital was— so Heaven decreecl — reserved for bim 
alone. 

f Me is said to iinve been poisonefl, like HercuL'S of old, by n tunic sen 
him by the king of Fez. 
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nutial and alternate successes of their too zealous servants. 
In 808 the Mohammedans took Ayamonte ; the year ibllow- 
ing, they defeated a small army ot Christians on the bunks of 
the Guadiana ; in a second engagement they were defeated 
in turn, the success of a third was doubtful. In the two 
succeeding campaigns they were less fortunate. Fer- ^*,JJ' 
nando, the regent of Castile, reduced Zahara, retook 
Ayam(»ite, and several other fortresses. Wearied with their 
mutual fatigues, both parties at length agreed to a truce, and 
returned to their respective posts. 

Mohammed had scarcely retired to his capital, when he was 
seized by an illness which he felt would be fatal. His end 
corresponded with his stormy and unprincipled life. With 
the view of securing the crown to his son, he wrote to the al- 
calde of Salobrena, ordering the head of his brother to be re- 
turned by the messenger, Ahmed, an officer of his guard.* 
When Aiimed arrived at Salobrena, he found the prince play- 
ing at chess with the alcalde. No sooner had the latter 
glanced his eyes over the fatal writing, than he turned pale ; 
ror the good qualities of Yussef had won his heart, and the 
hearts of ail in the fortress. He knew not how to break the 
intelligence to the intended victim ; but his agitation betrayed 
some dreadful truth : Yussef took tlie scroll from his trembling 
hands, and, on perusing it, mildly requested that a few hours^ 
respite might be allowed to take a last leave of his family. 
This Ahmed refused to grant ; justly observing, that unless 
the head of the prince were in Granada at a certain hour, his 
own must fall as the penalty of disobedience. Yussef then 
\)egged that he and the alcalde might be permitted to finish 
their game, — a request which Ahmed reluctantly granted. 
But whatever might be the composure of the prince, the al- 
calde was so agitated that he lost all command over his judg- 
ment, and committed such egregious blunders, that his oppo- 
nent in the game rallied him on his distraction. Just as the 
game was concluded, two horsemen arrived fiill speed from 
Granada, entered the apartment, announced the death of Mo* 
bammed, and kissed the hand of Yussef as the new sovereign. 
The prince could scarcely believe in the extraordinary change 
of his fortunes, until other messengers confirmed its reality. 

Yussef IIL, who had passed thirteen years in that ,qq 
best of schools, adversity, became a wise and paternal . 
isovereign, averse to war abroad and cruelty at home, qqt 
and placing his chief happiness in the weal of his 
people. But war he could not at first avoid ; because he refijsed 

♦ *' Alcalde of Salobrena, my gervant, — 

** As soon as Ahmed ben Xarac, officer of my pnards, shall deliver thee 
this writing, thou wilt put to death the Cid Yussef, my brother, and send 
las bead by the same uaeaseuger. I rely on thy zeal to serve me " 
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to acknowleds^e himself the vassal of Castile. Its issue by no 
means corresiKin.led with his wishes. If he recovered Zahara, 
he lost Anteqiioru. If he had the glory of giving* a new sov- 
ereign to Fez in the person of the cid Ahu Said, brother to the 
reigning king of that place, who had sought his protection, ho 
was obliged to purchase peace from the too formidable Chris- 
tians. From this time (817) to his death, that peace was iin- 
mterrupted. He died in 827, and with him ended the tran- 
quillity of his country.* 

Mohammed (Muley) VII. was sumamed El Hayzari, 

^27* or the Left-handed, — whether because he really used 
. that hand in preference, or on account of his ill-rortune, 

c^oQ is uncertain. Of a haughty and overbearing character, 
' he was little fitted to rule a people so turbulent as those 
of Granada. Of all the wise counsels which he had received" 
from his father, he followed only one — ^the preservation of 
peace with the Christians. Hence he became not merely un- 
popular, but so odious, that the people would have dethroned 
him soon after his accession, had not they been restrained by 
the prudent gravity of the hagib Yussef ben Zeragh,t oae of 
the most influential sheiks of the kingdom. At length, when 
Mohammed had prohibited some favorite public diversions, the 
spirit of insubordination broke out, the Alhambra was invested, 
the kmg escaped from the city to the court of his kinsman, the 
sovereign of Tunis, and his cousin Mohammed el Zaquii was 

Qoi raised to the vacant dignity. But Mohamhed VIIL 
was not long to enjoy his usurped power. Though he 
restored the favorite amusement of the people, he labored ta 
annihilate the party of the lawful sovereign, and by so doing 
created many powwful enemies. Not a few sought an asy- 
lum at the court of don Juan, the young king of Castile, whom 
they interested in the cause of the exiled king. Juan wrote 
to the king of Tunis, in favor of Mohammed, whose restoration 
he promised to aid by force of arms. This encouragement was 

ogg not thrown away on the exile. Accompanied by 500 
African horse, he passed the strait, landed in Andalusia, 
was joined not only by the Christians, but by the very partisans 
of El Zaquir,and was triumphantly borne to the capital with- 
out a single engagement. The usurper was besieged in the 
Alhambra, was surrounded by his own soldiers, and beheaded, 
and El Hayzari was restored. 

* Authorities : Pedro Lopez de Ayala, Cronicas de los Reyes de Castilla, 
passim. Rod. Santiiis, Ilistoria Hispanica, cap. 16. Altbnsiis&CarthBfJTcna, 
Anacephalseosis, cap. 90. (apud Scliotttim, torn i.). Zurita, Analesde AraeoD 
(in rejjiios don Jnan I., don Martin, don Fernando I., don Alfonso V.); Con- 
do, by Maries, Histoiro de la Domination, &c. iii. 244—275. 

t From this sheik is derived the imaginary tribe of the Abencerraj^es, so 
famous in Spanish romance, and so well known to youthful readers' ftiwi 
Floriau's bombastic Gonsale de Cordoue. • 
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But as gratitude is seldom the most promine nt virtue of 
prmces, Mohammed showed little disposition to discbarge q^^^' 
the obligations he had contrax;ted with the king of Castile, . 
to whom be was chiefly indebted &r his restoration. ^^^ 
The trouUes which seldom ceased to distract that king- 
dom, and now raged with additional violence, seemed to afibrd 
bim an opportunity of breaking his faith with impunity. He 
was justly undeceived : having pacified his states, Juan invaded 
the Moorish kingdom, forced Mohammed to retreat into q.v| 
the capital, took libra, Archidona, &c., and an immense 
booty. This was not the worst of Mohammed^s disasters : he 
found in his capital an enemy more to be dreaded than even 
the Castilian. Yussef ben Alhamar, descended from the first 
kings of Granada, seeing the unpopularity into which Moham- 
med was fallen, both from the ill success of the war and from 
his personal character, aimed at dethroning him. Being per- 
suaded by his friends to seek the alliance of Juan, Yussef sent 
a trusty agent to Seville, and offered to become a faithful vas- 
sal of Castile, on condition of support. The condition was ac- 
cepted ; an army was raised to aid his pretensions. His par- 
tisans increased so rapidly, that he left Granada, erected the 
standard of revolt, and was joined by ^ght thousand of the 
ckizens and by his Christian ally. The two princes qok 
encamped at the foot of the mountains of Elvira, within 
sight of the capital But patriotism was not yet dead in the 
braoms of the inhabitants : the impending danger armed them 
all in defence of their walls; various sorties were made; and 
at length a general action ensued, in which they lost the flower 
of their population, and their best troops. Even this disaster 
did not discourage either them or their king, and they resolved 
to bury themselves under the ruins erf" their habitations rather 
than submit to the yoke of the Christiana Fortunately for 
them, Juan, although willing to invest the place, was persuaded 
by his counsellors to desist from the undertaking, on the ground 
that his army was without money and provisions. Before his 
return, however, he caused Yussef to be declared king of Gra- 
nada, and enjoined his garrisons on the frontiers to assist tlie 
latter by every means in their power. This declaration pro- 
duced considerable effect : many fortified places acknowledged 
Vussef, whose army was soon so much increased that he was 
prepared to assume the offensive. In 836, Aben Zeragh, the 
general of Mohammed, was signally defeated and slain ; the 
victor marched on Granada, and was joined on his way by a 
multitude of adherents. Mohammed was exhorted, even by 
his own partisans, to spare the city the horrors of an assault. 
Seeing that resistance was hopeless, he collected his treasures 
and his women, and fled to Malaga. Yussef entered the capi- 

K2 
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tal at the head of 600 horse only, as if to show that he owed 
his elevation not to force, but to the will of the people. He 
speedily convoked the walis, the nazirs, and the sheiks of the 
kingdom, to receive tlieir oaths of fidelity. But the life of Mo- 
hammed was chequered with the most extraordinary altemar 
tions of fortune that ever befell monarch ; — his rival died aftei 
six months' reign, and he was again recalled from exile to 
occupy the throne. 

The web of Mohammed's singular fate, however, wm 
t^yj not yet fully woven : he was to be dethroned a third time. 
. A respite of some years, indeed, was allowed him before 
Qjq his final degradation — if that can be called a respite, 
* where he could enjoy no peace within or without 
Every season his kingdom was laid waste by the Christian 
governors of the frontiers, who, though Castile was again the 
prey of civil dissensions, were not tlie less eager for the plun« 
dor of the Moors. Their devastations reduced the peaceable 
inhabitants to the greatest misery.* The two Velez, El Blancc 
and El Rubio, were so much discouraged by these periodical 
irruptions, that, to avert the scourge, they opened their ^tef 
to the Christians : Baza and Guadix were, however, willing 
enough to pay tribute and acknowledge the king of Castile ai 
their sovereign ; but they refused to admit a Castilian garrisoo. 
and their submissions were not accepted. In these partiid ac- 
tions, more blood was shed than would have flowed had the 
war been general ; and the productions of the earth were every* 
where laid waste. Hence the dissatisfaction which prevailec 
among the Moors, and their murmurings at the government 
the conduct of Mohammed himself was not of a character tc 

* When the reader meets with such words as devastated^ laid toaate^ Sac 
he is to understand them literally. In the armies of the Christian invadnrs— 
and the case was the same with the Moorish, when they could penetrate intc 
the territories of their enemies— were always a numerous body of soldien 
called taladorcs, whose duty was to cut down every fruit tree, every field ol 
corn, every vine, and utterly to ruin every garden, while the rest of the srm] 
fought with the enemy. 

" Toda csta gente, que eran fasta scis mil homes & caballo e doce mil peo 
nes ; entraron en el rcyno de Granada contra los partes de Malaga, e tala 
ron luego los panes, e vinas, e olivares, e figuerales, e todas Km otraa emw 
que fallaron, en el circuito de la villa de Alora. Ventre tantoque la tala m 
facia, la batalla dc la gente del duque de Medina, etc. ; se pusieron delant( 
de la villa para facer resii^tcncia h los Moros que cstaban en guarda dellf 
que no saliesen k facer dano en los taladores. 

" Talada toda aqtiella ticrra, la hueste paso, y talaron todos los panes, < 
olivares, e vinas, e huertas, e figuerales, e to<fas los otros arbolcs que fallaror 
en los valles c tierras de Copin, e del Sabinal, e de Cazarabnnela, e de Alme 
ria, e de Cartama, en lo qual estuvieron diez dias. £ los Moros de Cartami 
salieron, k defender la tala qne se ficia en los huertas, que eran cerea de li 
villa," Sec— Hernando del Pulsar, Cronica de los Senores Reyes CatoiicMDm 
Fernando y Dona Isabel, p. 236. 

Thus the taladores, or cutters down, went on from valley to valley, unti! 
they had made a desert of all. This was war in all its horrors ; but as Ukm 
horrors must have fallen chiefly on the peaceful peasantry, the eondact d 
those who enjoined them cannot be too much execrated. 
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allay their discontent His two expulsions from his capital 
rankled in his mind; and the chiefs who had been concerned 
in either were not likely to remain unpunished, whenever any 
pretext could be found for his severity. To escape the fate of 
their brethren, many took refuge at the court of Juan. Among 
them was Mohammed ben Ismail, a nephew of the king, who, 
besides his probable implication in political charges, had to 
complain of being tiiwarted in an intended marriage with a 
Moorish lady, and of seeing her forcibly bestowed on one of his 
uncle's creatures. But El Hayzari had a more formidable be- 
cause a nearer enemy, whose recent object had long been to 
snatch the reins of government from his hands. Another 
nephew, Mohammed ben Osmin, seeing the increasing unpop- 
ularity of his uncle, took great pains to increase the animosity 
of the nobles, and to gain the populace by that never-failing 
argument, gold. When his plans were sufficiently matured, 
he raised a commotion among the people, seized first on all the 
forts of the city, and soon on the person of Mohammed, whom 
he consigned to a close prison. Thus did this unfortunate 
prince, in 849, disappear for ever from the stage of history.* 

, Mohammed IX. (ben Osmin) was immediately pro- 
claimed by his own partisans; but many were hostile to ^q* 
his elevation. Abdelbar, who had served with much 
credit the office of hagib under the dethroned king, retired 
with a considerable number of the discontented to Montefrio. 
To attempt the restoration of that prince, Abdelbar knew 
would be vain ; and he turned his thoughts towards Moham- 
med ben Ismail. He wrote to that prince with the offer ef 
the sovereignty ; but advised him to keep the project secret 
from the Castilian king, lest his departure should be opposed. 
Aben Ismail, however, preferred the more open and honorable 
part of acquainting his host with the whole busmess ; and don 
Juan, so far from opposing his departure, sent express orders 
to the governors of the frontier fortresses to assist him in his 
enterprise. Accompanied by all the Moors who had sought a 
refuge in CastOe, in 851 he arrived at Montefrio, where his 
party was considerably increased. But Aben Osmin, so fiir 
from dreading his preparations, still maintained a desultory 
warfare against the Christians, over whose isolated bands of 
trpope he gained some advantages, and two of whose fortresses 
he reduced. The following year he invested Aben Ismail in 
Montefrio, and with another division of his army recovered 

♦ Fernando Perez de Guzman, Cronico del Serenissimo Rey Don Juan II., 
fol.l— 20?.; Ziirita. AnalesdeAragon (in regno don Alfonso V.); Rodericus 
Santius, Historia Hiepanica.cap. 19. Alfonso d Carthagenn, Anacephalao- 
aix. ''a p. ^"3. Capiid Schottiim, torn. i.). C)nde, by Marl6s, Ilistoire de la Dom 
ioatioii. &c. iii. 275—297. 
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3 two Velez and Huescar. He was evidently equal to the 

fficulties of his position. Knowing the hostility borne by 

le kings of Navarre and Aragon to their brethren of Castile, 

e prevailed on them to join him in a treaty, tlie object of 

v'hich was to invade the dominions of don Juan simultaneous- 

y on three different points. Had tliis treaty been carried into 

execution, the king of Castile, then at war not only with bis 

two Christian neighbors, but, as usual, with his rebellious 8ub> 

jects, might have trembled for his independence ; but, fintu 

nately, it remained inoperative. 

Thus Granada had two kings, each constantly oppc^ 
^-*{* sed to the other; while the disasters of the countij 
. ^ were increased tenfold by the devastating irruptions of 
or^x the Christians on the frontiers. During four or five 
* ' years the same horrors were contmued on every eide , 
so that the assertion made by contemporary writers, that there 
was scarcely a plain in the country which had not been mois 
tened by the blood of the combatants, is no exaggeration. The 
party of A ben Ismail, whose qualities were well fitted to in- 
spire confidence, rapidly increased ; while that of Aben Ofr 
min, whose disposition was stem, and whose sway was arbi- 
trary and unjust, decreased in the same ratio. The inhabitants 
of Granada, while enduring the rapacious cruelty of the lat- 
ter, often turned an eye of envy to their more fortunate breth- 
ren of Montefrio,' and longed to change masters. They l(»iged 
not in vain. No sooner was don Juan able to send a rein- 
forcement to Aben Ismail, than that prince marched against 
his rival, whom he signally defeated, and whom he pursued 
towards the capital. Hitherto the martial success of the latr 
tor had maintamcd him in his post, m defiance of the popular 
discontent; but now tliat victory had deserted his standard, 
his former adherents left him. He called the citizens to arms: 
thoir silence show^ed that his reign was near its end. Before 
his fall, however, he resolved to be revenged on them. Un- 
der the pretext of consulting the safety of the city, he con- 
voked the heads of the people, such especially as be knew 
were hostile to him ; and as they successively arrived at the 
Alhambra, they were seized and executed by the soldiers of 
liis guard. After this exploit, so characteristic of a Moorish 
prince, he secretly left the place, plunged into the mountains, 
and for ever disappeared from the busy stage of the world. 
or^ Mohammed X., the son of Ismail, was proclaimed 
. without opposition. His first care was to send ambaeea- 
Q.^1 dors and presents to the new king of Castile, Enrique 
* IV., and solicit a renewal of former treaties. But En- 
rique, who had other views than those of his predecessor, 
instead of complying with the request, entered the kingdom 
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at the head of 14,000 horse and 20,000 foot. This forc« would 
iiave annihilated any army which Aben Ismail could have 
brought into the field, and the Moors accordingly retired be- 
fbre it ; sometimes, however, sending detachments of cavalry 
to impede its advance by harassing skirmishea Fortunately 
^r Aben Ismail, Enrique, finding that he could not bring the 
«nemy to an open engagement, and that the season was rapid- 
ly declining, gave the signal to retire, with the intention of 
Tesuming hostilities early in the spring. But the next season 
brought with it the periodical troubles, which prevented him 
from thinking of foreign enterprises. As usual, however, the 
partisan warfiire by the commandants of the frontiers raged as 
fiitally as ever. One of them, Fernando Narvaez,* governor 
of Antequera, with scarcely 200 men, more than once spread 
alarm to the very gates of Granada. Such continual irrup- 
tions were fatal to the prosperity, and even the existence, of 
the Moorish kingdom, which was now bounded between the 
mountains of Elvira and the sea. In vain did Aben Ismail ap- 
ply for a truce : the partisan warfare still raged ; sometimes, 
indeed, to the temporary triumph of his generals, but always 
eventually to the permanent advantage of the enemy. In 
865, Archidona and Gibraltar were reduced, and the Moorish 
troops were everywhere defeated. In consternation at the 
gloomy aspect of affiiirs, Aben Ismail now submitted to hold 
his tenure as a fief of Castile, and to pay a tribute annually 
of 12,000 pistoles in gold. That this tribute was punctually 
paid until his death, which happened in 871, may be inferred 
fix)m the harmony that continued to subsist between the two 
states. 

MuLEY Am Abul Hassan, the elder son of the de- 
ceased king, succeeded to a throne which required alike gy, 
the highest valor and the ablest policy to maintain erect . 
The three first years of his reign were sufficiently tran- qqq 
quil ; but in 874 the wali of Malaga not only revolted 
against his authority, but did homage for the government to 
the king of Castile. The incensed Abul Hassan, knowing 
that Enrique was occupied in quenching the flames of civil 
war, made several destructive irruptions into the territories 
of his superior ; but however he might lay waste the frontier, 
he was unable to make any impression on the compact, pow- 
erful kingdom of Castile. This temporary triumph was a 
poor return for the troubles which still reigned at Malaga, the 
general rendezvous for the discontented. He tried to reduce 
them, but in vain. Here Mussulman was opposed to Mussul • 
man, in a desultory warfare more ferocious than even that 

* See Appendix A. 
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which had so long raged on the Christian frontier, — a warfare 
which continued tor years with scarcely any intermission, and 
which made lamentable havoc among the best soldiers of the 
kingdom. Though in 879 (a. d. 1474) he obtained a truce 
from the new sovereigns of Castile, Isabel and FernandO) who 
were too busily occupied in opposing the partisans of the 
princess Juana to think of extendmg their possessions in the 
south, he had little reason for self-congratulation. If he en- 
joyed a temporary tranquillity from without, his harem and 
capital were torn by discord. The sultana Zoraya, mother of 
Abu Abdalla, heir-presumptive of the throne, entertained a 
mortal hatred towards another of his wives, a Spanish lady, 
and mother of two princes. As the chief affection of Abul 
Hassan was placed on the latter, not a few of the Moorish 
chiefs both in the palace and the capital espoused her inte- 
rests and those of her children ; while a still more numerous, 
though not more influential, portion adhered to Zoraya. How 
fatal such discord proved will soon be seen. 

In 883 the truce with Castile expired, and Abul Has- 

QQ^* san applied for its renewal. The Christian sovereigiia 
. at first required the usual condition of vassalage and triV 

oaQ ute, which, as they were still occupied in theur domestic 
* wars, he refused to grant : they were then compelled to 
consent purely and simply to the renewal ; but they vowed 
vengeance at a future period, as policy, enlightened in that 
age, taught them that, so long as the Moors were suffered to 
domineer in any portion of the country, their subjects of the 
frontier could know neither security nor peace.* In 884, on 
the death of don Juan II., king of Aragon, Fernando succeed- 
ed to that throne ; and the two powerful states of Aragon and 
Castile were for ever incorporated. This memorable event, 
by consolidating the peace of the Christians, was the signal for 
the destruction of the Mohammedan government Abul Has- 
san prepared for the approachmg storm. In 886, while the 
Christian sovereigns were putting an end to the troubles raised 
by the king of Portugal, he suddenly appeared in Andalusia* 
and arrived before the fortress of Zahara, which he knew was 
feebly garrisoned. The night was dark, the wind high, and 
the rain descended in torrents,— circumstances which, by in- 
spiring a fatal security to the inhabitants, were highly favorable 
to the assailants. They silently scaled the walls, and took pos- 
session of the place before the surprised Christians could dream 
of defence. Having strengthened the fortifications, and con- 

* " El rcy y la rcyna .... conosciendo que ningiina frderra se debia prin 
Gipiar, salvo por la fc y pnr la sei^uridar], siernpro tuvieron en el anhno 
pensaiiiicnto gratide rle noiiquistar el rcyno de Granada, y htnzar de todaa 
las Eriparias el srtiiorio de los Morns y el nonibre de Mahonia." — JTemandf 
del PulgaTy Cronica de los Senores Reyes Don Fernando y Doria Isabel^ p. 180 
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ifided their defence to a numerous garrison, he returned tri- 
HQiphant to Granada. But his joy was of short duration ; for 
the important town of Alhama, one of the bulwarks of the 
capital itself, though about fifteen leagues distant from it, was 
surprised and taken, during the night, by a determined band 
of Christians. The intelligence spread the greatest conster- 
nation in Granada. The king hastily assembled a large 
anny, and marched to recover it ; but, hearing that Fer- qX^ 
nando was advancing to its relief, he as hastily retired. 
The complaints, however, of his subjects on the loss of this 
important place were so great, that he was compelled to invest 
it a second time. He pushed the operations of the siege with 
great vigor ; but again abandoned them, on receiving the in- 
telligence that a conspiracy to dethrone him was active in the 
capital.* 

On reaching Granada, the king was not surprised to find 
that the prime movers of the rebellion were his wife, Zoraya, 
and his son, Abu Abdalla. He confined both in a fortress. But 
Zoraya, aoprehensive for the life of her son, corrupted the 
keepers, who allowed her women to be introduced. These, 
by means of their veils and tunics, tied together, let down the 
prince from the battlements to the foot of the tower, where a 
number of trusty horsemen were ready to receive him. He 
was immediately paraded through the city, amidst the cries of 
" Live the kmg Abu Abdalla !" and was joined by thousands of 
partisans. A struggle followed between father and son ; both 
made frequent sorties from their respective fortresses, and inflict- 
ed heavy loss on the supporters of each other. The contest, how- 
ever, turned to the advantage of the rebel. To recall the 
fidelity of his subjects, by some signal exploit, the king depart- 
ed to raise the siege of Loxa, which the Christians had invest- 
ed, and succeeded in forcing their army, which, however, was 
only 16,000 strong, to retire. On his return, he took and ruin- 
ed Canete, and reduced the inhabitants to slavery. But this 
triumph was counterbalanced by the intelligence that his re- 
bellious son Abu Abdalla had seized on the Alhambra, and 
been -recognized by the whole population of the capital. He 
retired to Malaga, which some time before had returned to its 
obedience ; Guadix and Baza also declared for him. 

* Fornando Perez de Giizmar, Cronica del Serenissirao Key Don Juan II., 
passim. Hernando del Puljrar, Cronica de Ids Senores Reyes Catolicos Don 
Fernando y Dnfia Isabel, parte tercera, cap. i. — vi. p. 180, &c. Santiiis, His- 
toria Ilispanica, cap. 41. Lucius Marineus Siculus, Dc Rebus HispaiiitB, 
lib. xiv. (apnd Schottnm, torn. i.). Zurita, Anales de Araj»on (in regnis don 
Juan II. et Fernando II.) Marmol Carvajal, Descripcion General de Africa, 
tom. i. lib. ii. Cond6, by Maries, Histoire de la Domination, &:c. iii.297— 
336. 
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To relate in detail the various warlike transactloDS 
^^' and civil commotions which immediately followed, would 
^^^* he tedious and uniustructive : a very brief summary 
must suflice. In two consecutive action*, between isolated 
detachments of Christians and Moors, the latter had the 
advantage ; but in a tliird, Abu Abdalla himself, who had ad- 
vanced us iiir as Lucena, to sliare m the war, was defeated and 
made prisoner. No sooner was his capture known at Granada, 
than the party of Abul Hassan acquired new strength, and he 
was enabled to retake possession of his palace and uirone. Bat 
tJie treasures of Zoraya were lavished to procure the liberation 
of her son. As that prince did not scruple to promise king 
Fernando that he would for ever remain tlie obedient vasBu 
and tributary of the Castilian crown ; as, in proof of his edii- 
cerity, he delivered up his son as a hostage, and paid a con- 
siderable sum in lieu of arrears of past tribute ; and, more 
than all, as his liberation would perpetuate division among 
the JMoors, and, conse<iuently, furtlier the designs of the Chris- 
tians, he was soon liberated, and accompanied to Granada by 
a body of Castilian cavalry. lib retufn, and still more the 
distribution of his mother's treasures, revived his sinking party, 
and put him in possession of the Alcazaba, one of the strongest 
fortresses of the city. The following day the giddy popuhce 
were again incited to embrace his cause, to proclaim bis name 
with raving exclamations. The partisans of both father and 
son rallied their forces ; the latter was besieged in the ibrtresi^ 
but at nightfall no decided success could be claimed by either. 
When the combat was about to be renewed the next day, some 
of the warriors, dissatisfied with Abul Hassan, because ho was 
infirm with age, and with Abu Abdalla, because he was the 
ally of the Christians, resolved to exclude both from tlie throne. 
Tlie father w^as easily induced to sacrifice his ambition to the 
salvation of the state; and by a simple harangue the mob 
were persuaded to forsake their idol. Who was the prince 
best fitted to undertake the reins of government m so perilous 
a crisis ? The choice fell on the wali of Malaga, the brother 
of Abul Hassan, Abdalla el Zagal, a prmce of valor and. expe- 
rience, one who had valiantly defended his frontiers against 
the Christians, and had obtained some advantages over them 
in tiie isolated partial contests which contmually raged between 
the two people. The wali immediately hastened to Granada, 
which he entered with 100 Christian heads hanging from the 
ssuidlcs of his escort These he had obtained in his passage 
tlirough the mountains, ana they rendered his reception not 
the less welcome. 

f^f^f^ Abdalla el Zaoal was not unqualified for the station 
' ' ' to which he was thus unexpectedly raised ; but the indi 
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in whom thai elevation origmated must have been 
ideed, not to perceive that it was a measure which must 
\y add to the existing anarchy. Abu Abdalla had still 
itermined followers ; and as he was in possession of tlie 
n, one of the best fortified places of the capital, he 
no disposition to concede his pretensions to his uncle, 
•e than he had shown it to his father. In vain did the 
)itious or more prudent uncle propose the division of 
eme authority, that both might turn their combined 
^inst the invaders. As compromise -was impossible, 
deavored to fortify his pretensions by alliances, — the 
vith the walls of Aimeria and Guadix, the latter with 
istians. Fernando naturally espoused the cause of his 

whom he dispatched some troops : he next took the 
person, under the pretext of succoring Abu Abdalla. 
eged and took Al^ra and Setenil, and defeated the 

1 two partial engagements. The slowness, however, 
)erations, and the caution which he observed in every 
je, proved that he was not without apprehension lest 
parties sliould combine, and render his future success, 
lestionable, at least tardy. It was not until he had se- 
{ successive well-timed sieges, some of the chief for- 
3 the north and west of the capital, that he assumed a 
3ne and a more decisive policy. In 890, he caused 
Vfarbella, Cahir, Cartama, &c. to be invested at the 
le. On the reduction of these important places, Mo- 
ez-Malaga, and Loxa, were besieged. The inhabit- 
he capital now took the alarm : they perceived that, 
owns were taken, little would be left them in that di- 
eyond their own ramparts ; and they urged their two 
hose mutual hostility continued undiminished, to sus- 
ir shameful contentions, and arrest the progress 
iristians. Both reluctantly obeyed. Abdalla el oA, 
stened to relieve Moclin, and succeeded ; but at 
alaga, the siege of which he also endeavored to raise, 
itterly defeated, and compelled to retreat On his 
> Granada, however, the inhabitants, incensed at his 
efused to admit him, and he retired to Guadix. Nor 
r fate attend Abu Abdalla, who, having thrown him- 
Loxa, was constrained to capitulate.* Though his 

mentions an English nobleman, who, with 100 horsemen, ren- 
service to king Fernando in this war. In the assault on Loxa, 
1 hero made terrific havoc among the Moors ; but he received sev- 
wounds, and lost two of his teeth. After the battle, Isabel sent 
nificent present, and Fernando visited him in bis tent. In reply 
lolence of his majesty, the nobleman — 

racios d Dios y & la gloriosa Virgen su Madre, porque se vela vis- 
tas puderoso roy de toda la Cristiandad, yque recibia su graciosa 

I. L 
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excuses for taking up arms against his liege superior were friv- 
olous, he was allowed to revisit his capital, where he now might 
indulge the hope of reigning without a rival. But that capi- 
tal was almost the whole of his kingdom ; for Almeria, Gua- 
dix, and Baza acknowledged his uncle, while the Christians 
succc^3sjively obtainH possession of the fortresses they had in- 
vested or summoned. About thir:y surrendered at one time, 
and attained the same honorable aDnditions as Loxa. 

The cojiquest or capitulation of all the fortified places 
a'cjS i" ^^ neighborhood had isolated tlie important city of 
* Malaga, the possession of which now became the great 
object of the Castilians. The wali of the place, a kinsman of 
El Zagal, had foreseen the storm, and prepared for it, by fairing 
auxiliaries from Africa, and laying m considerable supplies ot 
provisions ; the population, too, was very numerous, and ani- 
mated by hatred of the Christian name. Hence the siege con- 
tinued for some months to baffle the efibrts of king Fernando 
in person, and even of queen Isabel, who repaired to the camp 
of her husband with the determination of remaining there untu 
the city owned their joint sway. During the siege fanaticism 
aimed at reviving the Mohammedan cause by the attempted 
assassination of the two sovereigns. A Moor, Abrahen Algerbi 
by name, had left Tunis, his native country, to settle in a 'vil- 
lage near Guadix. The successes of the Christians had wrought 
this man to the very height of frenzy ; so that he taught, and 
perliaps believed, that he was commissioned by Heaven to raise 
the siege of Malaga. He pretended to great sanctity, and to 
frequent revelations from above. The gravity of his deport- 
ment, and the austerity of his life, made a great impression in 
his neighborhood, where he was regarded as a saint At length 
100 resolute men having prepared to aid him in the object of 
his mission, he set out for Malaga. Two hundred of them 
succeeded hi gaining the city ; the remainder, who ventured 
to attack the Christian outposts, w^ere cut to pieces. Algerbi 
himself was with the latter division ; but, instead of fighting, 
he retired a short distance from the scene of strife, and fell 
down on his knees to pray. In that posture he was found by 
the Christians, and brought before one of their generals. To 
such questions as were asked him he refused to give any other 
reply, than tliat he had an important communication for tlie 
king and queen, which he would not deliver to any other per 
sons. As the king had just dined, and was laid down to sleep, 
and as the queen refiised to see the stranger alone, the Moor 

ronsnlacion por los dicntea aqne habia perdtdo; nunque noreputaba mueho 
penier dos dicntes en servicio de aquclqu3 pelos habia dado todop." 

This nobleman is called the Conde de Escalas^ or Esealay. ^oeiy — tb* 
earl of Calais ? 
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was introduced into a tent near that of Fernando, in which 
were a Portuguese nobleman and two ladies. From the mag- 
nificent dresses of these persons, he concluded that he was in 
the royal tent, and that Fernando and Isabel were before him. 
He instantly drew a poniard, inflicted a mortal wound on the 
cavalier, and had almost effected the destruction of tlie princi- 
pal lady, when one of the queen's treasurers entered and dis- 
armed him. Other Castilians immediately repaired to the tent, 
and the assassin fell beneath their swords. His mangled body 
was thrown over the walls ; and notwithstanding the feilure 
of his enterprise, his remains wpra reverently washed and in- 
terred by the besieged. The submission of the city soon fol- 
lowed this fruitless effort of fenaticism. There is, however, 
some difference between the accounts of the Moors and Chris- 
tians as to the chief result The latter say, that the place 
surrendered unconditionally, and that Isabel honorably distin- 
guished herself by interceding for the inhabitants, who were 
allowed to retain their property, to remain or retire where tliey 
pleased; while the former assert, that the Christian troops 
were introduced through the treachery of a Moor, and that the 
place was delivered up to pillage.* 

The western fortresses of the kingdom being in the 
power of the Christians, Fernando had now two plans A^^ 
before him for attaining his great object : he could either 
at once fall on the capital, or begin with tlie reduction q^ 
of the eastern strong-holds. He chose the latter ; he 
knew that, if he triumphed over Abdalla el Zagal, who pos- 
sessed Guadix, Baza, Almeria, Vera, &c, he should have little 
difficulty in dethroning the fallen Abu Abdalla. Velez el Ru- 
bio, Vera, Mujacar, &c. opened their gates on the first sum- 
mons. But the* Christians failed before Huescar, Baza, and 
Taberna; and had the worst in more than one skirmish. In 
894, Fernando again hastened to the field at the head of 50,000 
foot, and 12,000 horse, resolved with this formidable force to 
deprive the Moors of all hopes of a successful resistance. 
Under the pretence that his arms were to be directed against 
only the enemy of his ally, he hoped to divide still further the 
Moorish power. He succeeded in his purpose : the people of 
Granada looked on, not mdeed with mdiflTerence, but certainly 
without much anxiety for themselves, while their ally marched 

* Authorities: Hernando del Pulgar, Zurita, Marmu], Carvajal, Luciug 
Marineus Sieulus; Blancas (Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii); Tara- 
pba, De Regibus Hispanise (apud Scbottum, torn. i. et iii.); and Confl6, by 
Marias. Tile truth is, that the stravgers (the Africans, &c. whom the in- 
habitants bad engaged as auxiliaries) were made slaves; and such even of 
the inhabitants as had obstinately opposed the surrender of the city were 
expelled from it. As usual, the mosques were immediately purified, and 
converted into Christian temples. 
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against the places which still held for El Zagal. Abu Abdallap 
however, was aware of the result: he even purchased a tem- 
porary security, by consenting not only to abandon his uncle, 
but to receive into Granada itself a Christian garrison ; in other 
words, to deliver that capital, after the destruction of El ZagaU 
into the hands of Fernando. In return, he was to receive am- 
ple domains, under the title of vassalage from his feudal supe- 
rior. Though the conditions of the alliance were secret, EL 
Zagal, convinced that he should now have to encounter the 
whole power of the Castilians^ prepared for a vigorous defence. 
His kinsman, the cid Yahia, with 10,000 men, he sent to Baza, 
vvFiich he rightly judged would be one of the first places to be 
invested by Fernando. 

OQ- Having reduced Xucar, the Christian monarch, as had 
' * been foreseen, laid siege to Baza. This place, which 
was situated on tlie declivity of a' hill; which was strong 
alike by nature and art, and defended by a powerful garrison ; 
made a brave resistance during several months: but in the end, 
seeing that the provisions were exhausted, and many of the 
soldiers cut off in the frequent sorties; that the Christians had 
intrenched their camp, and were even encouraged to perse- 
vere by the arrival of queen Isabel ; Yahia wrote to El Zagal 
to say that the place must inevitably be surrendered unleai 
speedily succored. The latter, who was busily oci;upied ii 
the defence of Guadix, could not spare a single soldier for the 
relief of Baza : it was therefore constrained to capitulate; but 
conrlitions highly advantageous to the people were obtained 
from the two sovereigns. Yahia, who had several interviews 
with these sovereigns in their own camp, received signal proofs 
of their favor : the unsolicited grant of some rich domains, as 
an indemnification for the loss of his government, and the win- 
ning behavior of the queen, are said to have made so deep an 
impression on his mind, that he vowed not only never agam to 
take up arms against his liege superior, but to embrace their 
relii^ion, and even to prevail on his kinsman El 2^agal to dis- 
continue a fruitless resistance, and submit as he had done. 
That such resistance must be eventually vain ; that it would 
only defer the inevitable hour of submission, and by exasper- 
ating the enemy it must harden tlie conditions of final surren* 
der ; were truths too evident to be disputed ; and Yahia mi^ht, 
therefore, be held blameless for his conduct on this occasion. 
He represented to El Zagal, that Heaven, by unexpectedly 
uniting the two crowns of Castile and Aragon, had decreed 
that a third, the crown of Granada, should ornament the same 
brows ; that fate was resistless, and prompt submission was the 
only path remaining to avoid either slavery or expulsion. Like 
a true Mussulman, El Zagal coincided in his kinsman's doc- 
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trine of predestination ; be acknowledged chat '^ Allah .n his 
eternal decrees had resolved the destructicii of Granada ;" and 
he consented to throw himself on the generosity of Fernando. 
He too hastened to the Christian camp ; and if personal kind- 
ness, or even regal liberality, could have atoned for the loss of 
8t throne, he might have been satisfied. Like Yahia, he re- 
Jreceived ample domains, to be for ever possessed by his de- 
ecendants,'" on his consenting to receive Christian garrisons into 
^Imeria and Guadix, the inhabitants of which were guaran- 
tied in all tlieir privileges as subjects. Purchena, Taberna, 
-Almunecar, Salobrena, and some other towns of the Alpujar- 
Tas, were eager to follow the example of Baza ; so that the 
once proud kingdom of the Moors was almost literally confined 
to the walls of the capital. 

Nothing now remained but to complete the overthrow 
of the Moorish power by the conquest of Granada, In J^' 
virtue of the preceding convention, Fernando summoned 
Abu Abdalla to receive a Castilian garrison. The poor shadow 
of a king/in vain appealed to the magnanimity of his ally, whom 
he besought to remain satisfied with the rich spoils already ac- 
quired. The bare mention of such a proposal would have 
cost him his head, in the then excited state of feelmg. The 
disastrous position of Mohammedan afl&irs, which they imputed, 
not without some justice, to his ambition and his subsequent 
inactivity, aroused their wrath so much, that they rose against 
him, and w/:/uld doubtless have been satisfied with nothing less 
than his blood, had he not precipitately fled into the Alhambra. 
, Ere long, however, the violence of the commotion ceased, as 
every one perceived the necessity of combining to save the 
capitd. Its fate was for a time suspended by the arrival of 
numerous volunteers from the neighboring towns, especially 
from the villages of the Alpujarras, which had not yet ac- 
knowledged the Christian sway ; and from several other places, 
which now openly revolted. Abu Abdalla endeavored to re- 
gain the good-will of his people by vigorously preparing for 
3ieir defence, and even by making incursions on the new dos- 
sessions of the Christians. But neither the revolt nor his uwn 
efibrts were of much avail The inhabitants of Adra were 
signally punished for their want of faith ; the king was com- 
pelled to seek shelter within his walls, from the summit of 
which he soon perceived the advancing cross of his enemies.! 

* The jurimliction of Andaraz; the valley of Alhaman, containing 2000 
vassals (between Malaga and Marbella); and half the produce of some salt 
mines: the annual return was four millions of maravedis. The f«)!lowiug 
year Abdalla el Zagal, tired, perhaps, of living privately where he had ruled 
as a king, sold most of these possessions, and retired to Africa. 

t Pulgar, Cronica de los Seiiores Reyes Catolicos Don Fernando y Dona 
Isabel, p. 300, &c. Zurita, Historia del Rey Hernando el Catolico, torn, ii 

L2 
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QQ,y In the spring of 897 (a. d. 1491,) Fernando invested 
^•^'- this great city with 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse. That 
the siege would be long and bloody was to be expected from 
the strength of the fortifications, and the fanaticism of the 
people. Some time, indeed, elapsed before the place could be 
ettcctually invested; convoys of provisions were frequently 
received, in spite of Fernando's vigilance ; and in the sorties 
which from time to time took place, the advantage was not 
always on the side of the assailants. These partial actions so 
thinned the Christian host, that the king at length forbade 
them ; and to protect his camp against the daring irruptions 
of the Moors, he surrounded it with thick walls and deep 
ditches. The enemy now saw that he was resolute in the 
reduction of the place, however tardy that reduction might 
prove. In despair at this politic expedient, Muza, the Moor- 
ish general, a man of great valor and ability, persuaded his 
followers to join him in storming the Christian intrenchments. 
But the Christians did not wait to be stormed : no sooner did 
they comprehend the purpose of the advancing army, than 
they left their strong-hold to meet it The space between the 
camp and the city walls now became the scene of a fearful 
struggle, which ended in the utter rout of the Mussulroana 
To confine them within their fortifications was not enough fbr 
Fernando : he resolved to cut them off from all communica- 
tion with the mountains whence their sustenance was derived, 
and patiently await the inevitable effect of famine. Having 
laid waste several leagues of the country, he placed detacl^ 
ments in all the passes which led to the city. His own sol- 
diers, whether in the camp or in the newly-erected city of 
Santa Fe,* which he built and fortified both as a security 
atrainst the possible despair of the Moors, and for the greater 
comfort of his army and court, were abundantly supplied with 
every necessary. The privations to which they were now 
subject, caused the besieged inhabitants first to murmur, and 
next to threaten their imbecile ruler with destruction. In this 
emerg^ency, Abu Abdalla hastily summoned a council, tc hear 
tlie sentiments of his chief subjects on the deplorable posture 
of affairs. All agreed that the camp, the city, and policy of 
Fernando, were but too indicative of his unalterable determi- 
nation, and of the fate which ultimately, nay soon, awaited 
them ; that the people were worn out by abstinence and fa- 
tigue ; and that, as the necessity was imperative, an attempt 
should be made to procure favorable terms of capitulation from 

Marmol Cnrvajal, Ilistoria del Rcbclion y Casti^o de los Moriscos del Reyno 
do Granada, torn. i. lib. i. cap. 12. Coudii, by Mail6s. Histoire de la Domi- 
nati')ii, &c. iii. 352—367. 
* About two leagues west of GraDads 
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«}ie Castilian. The hagib, Abul Cassem, a venerable old man, 
proceeded to the Christian camp ; and on the 22d day of* Mu- 
liarram, 897,* the following conditions, an\ong others, were 
ngree^ on between him and the commissioners of Fernando : 
— ^That the city should be surrendered in two months, unless 
Telieved in the mterim ; that the Moorish king, his wasirs and 
^eiks, should swear allegiance to the two sovereigns, and 
that all the inhabitants should transfer their homage from Abu 
Abdalla to the victors ; that Abu Abdalla should be provided 
with domains and estates sufficient to support him in becom- 
ing splendor; that every Mussulman should have entire 
literty, and preserve their present property ; that they should 
be allowed the free exercise of their religion, their mosques, 
their al&quis,t and even their own laws and judges; that du- 
ring three years they should be exempted from the contribu- 
tions towards the support of the state, and that afterwards they 
should be subject to the same taxes only as they had paid to 
their own kings; and that they should deliver up five hundred 
hostages for 5ie faithful performance of these stipulations.! 
These conditions were laid by Abul Cassem before the coun- 
cil of Abu Abdalla, and were regarded with mournful solem- 
nity. Many of the members were naturally and deeply af- 
fected at the prospect before them. Muza advised them rather 
to perish than to* surrender ; and seeing his expostulations un- 
availing, he left the hall of deliberation, took his horse and 
arms, issued from the gate Elvira, and was heard of no more. 
After his departure, Abu Abdalla said, *' It is not courao^e that 
we want, but the means of resistance ; ill fate iias shed its 
baneful influence over the kingdom, and has unnerved us all. 
What resource is left usl The storm has destroyed all !" 'f'lie 
justice of the royal complaint was acknowledged by all ex- 
cept the lowest populace, whose fanaticism would probal ly 
have buried the city in ruins, had not the king, with the ad- 
vice of his sheiks, entreated Fernando to take possession of the 
city somewhat earlier than had been stipulated — an entreaty 
to which the Castilian king lent a willing ear. 
It was on the fourth day of the moon Rabia I., J at the dawn 

* A. H. 897 opens November 3. 1491 : hence November 25. 
t FIek etfekekat, T^tude et la science de la loi, la jurisprudence ; fakih, iin 
docteiir. He la loi, on, si vous voiilez, un jurisconsuitc. C'est d'ou vicnt ie 
mot Espaj^nol alfaqui." — D'Herbelot. 

X The conditions may be seen at length in Marmol Carvajal, Historia del 
ftebelion y Castigo de los Moriscos, torn. i. 
§ Which year opens, as before observed, November 3. 1491 : — 

Muharram - • 30 November - - 28 

Safir • - • 29 December • • 31 

Rab a I. • • 4 January • - 4 

63 63 

Hence January 4. 1493. 
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of day, that Abu Abdalla sent his family and treasures intc 
the Alpujarras, while he himself, accompanied by fifty horaof 
men, rode out to meet Fernando, whom he saluted as his li( 
lord. The keys of the city were delivered to the latter 
Abul Cassem: the Christians entered, and their standi 
were speedily hoisted on the towers of the Alhambra, and ab 
the fortresses in the place. The fourth day following, Per 
nando and his royal consort made a solemn entry into the city, 
which they made the seat of an archbishopric, and in which 
they abode several months. In what manner they observed 
the conditions of its surrender will be seen in the nextsectioiL 
As for the feeble Abu Abdalla, he had not courage to re-enter 
it As he disconsolately took the road to the Alpujarras, and from 
time to time cast back his weeping eyes on the ma^ificent 
towers behind him, his mother, the sultana Zorayda, is said to 
have observed, " Thy womanly tears for the loss of thy king- 
dom become one who had not courage to defend it like a man r* • 
He did not long remain in Spain. Like his uncle, he sold bis 
domains, and retired to Africa, where he died in battle, d^ 
fending the throne of his kinsman the king of Fez.* Two 
princes of the family, Yahia and his son, remained in the Pe- 
ninsula, where thoy embraced the Christian religion, and were 
laden with honors and wealth by their new sovereign. 



SECTION n. 

CHRISTIAN SPAIN. 71&— 1516. 



CHAP. I. 

THE ASTURIAS, LEON, AND CASTILE. 718-1516. 

1. The Asturias and Leon. 718 — 1037. 

nr-i-i The more zealous or more independent Christiana, 
. who, afler the triumphs of Tarik and Musa, were die- 
jjQ satisfied with the submission of Theodomir,t gradually 
forsook their habitations in the south to seek a more se- 
cure asylum amidst the northern mountains of their country. 
They knew that in the same hills the sacred fire of liberty had 
been preserved, in defiance of Carthaginian, or Roman, or 
Goth ; and they felt that to them was now confided the duty 
of reviving its expiring embers. At first, indeed, the number 

* " Escarnio y gran ridiculo de la fortuna, que acacio la muerte A este rey 
en defensa de reyno af;eno, no ha habiendo osado morir defendfendo el 
Buyo "^—Marmol CarvajaL But Abdalla, however criminally ambitious and 
weak, was no coward. 

t See Vol. I. p. 157. 
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vrbich resorted to these solitudes was few, and actuated by the 
mere hope of individual safety : but as the Mohammedan ex- 
cesses became more frequent and intolerable ; as neither 
prompt submission, nor the solemnity of treaties, could guar- 
anty the unhappy natives from plunder, persecution, and de- 
struction ;* and, consequently, as the number of refugees in- 
creased, the possibility of a combined defence on a larger 
scale, and even of laying the foundation of an in&nt state, was 
eagerly indulged. The care of the sacred relics, which, on 
the reduction of Toledo, were carefully conveyed to these 
mountain fastnesses — the presence not only of prelates, but 
of nobles descended from tlie blood of the Gotbs — that devo- 
tion to a good cause, that sense of duty, which adversity never 
fails to elevate and to confirm— -and the necessity of self-pre- 
servation, — united these refugees in an indissoluble bond. Well 
and nobly had they fought for their country and altars on the 
plain of Xeres ; well and nobly, and, as they hoped, with more 
success, were they determined to fight for their mountain- 
home and their banished feith. But they could do nothuag 
without a head : they proceeded to elect one ; and their unani- 
mous sufirage fell on Pelayo, said to be the son of Favila 
duke of Cantabria,f belonging to the royal house of Chindas- 
wind, to whom they intrusted the defence of all that was dear 
to them — then* liberty and their religion.}: 

At the time this unequivocal demonstration of defi- ^^q 
ance was made by the Christians, Alhaur, the Moham- . 
medan governor, was in Gaul ; but one of his generals, ^nj 
Alxaman, accompanied, as we are informed, by the rene- 
gade archbishop Oppas, and obedient to his orders, assembled 
a considerable force, and hastened into the Asturias, to crush 
the rising insurrection. Arriving at the foot of the Asturian 
mountains without obstacle, the Arabian general did not hesi- 
tate to plunge into. the defiles: passing along the valley of 
Cangas, he came to the foot of Mount Auseva, near the river 

* The archbishop RodrigfO draws a worse view of the desolation of 
Spain than even Isidore of Beja (as before quoted, vol. i. p. 162.): "Chil- 
dren are dashed on the ground, young men beheaded ; their fathers fall in 
battle ; the old men massacred, the women reserved for greater misfortune." 
He tells us, that " every cathedral in Spain was burned or destroyed ;" that 
" the national substance, &c. was plundered, except what the bishops could 
save in the Asturis^s ;" that " the cities -which were too strong to be storm- 
ed immediately, were deluded into a surrender;" that "oaths and treaties 
were uniformly broken by the Arabs," &c. Both he and Isidore may exag- 
gerate, but the exaffsreration only proves the fact. 

t The monk of Albelda (apud Florez, Espana Sagrada, xiii. 450.) calls 
Pelayo the son of Bermudo, and nephew of king Roderic. His origin is 
wrapped in much obscurity. 

X " Tunc Pelaffium sibi. filium quondam Favilani Ducis, ex semine regio, 
principem elcgerunt ; et arcam cum senatorum pignoribus quam in Asturiis, 
simul transtulerunt, ei precipue ad defensionem tradiderunt." — Sebastianu 
Salmanticensis. See Appendix B. 
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Sella.* On the heights of Covadunga, and in the cavern of 
St Mary, tlic small but resolute band of Pelayo was concea]> 
ed, waiting for the attack. Loth to run the risk of one where 
the advantage of position was so much in favor of the Chris- 
tians, Alxaman is said to have dispatched Oppas to Pelayo^ 
representing to that prince the inutility of resistance, and the 
advantage of instant submission. The retbsal of the Aetturian, 
who well knew his position, and what stout hearts he com- 
manded, was followed by the ascent of the Arabs up the steep 
acclivity. But their consternation could be equalled only by 
their surprise when huge rocks and stones came thundering 
down on their dense ranks, by which they were precipitated 
into the narrow valley below. The destruction did not end 
here : it met those who attempted to ascend the opposite ac^ 
clivity. Thousands were crushed beneath the vast fragments; 
and the rest would speedily have shared the same rate, had 
they not precipitately fled by the way they had advanced. The 
confusion attending this retrograde movement was tamed to 
good account by the Christians, who now issued from their 
hiding-places, and inflicted a terrific loss on the fugitives. The 
extent of that loss we should vainly attempt to estimate ;f ba 
that it was great may be learned from the very admission or 
the vanquished,! and that it inspired them with a terror whid 
rendered them unwilling to resume their incursion uito thi/ 
fatal region, may be inferred from their subsequent inactivity 
Alxaman was slain at the head of one divison of the Moors 
while his colleague Suleyman, who commanded another, i^arec 
the same fate. Oppas, too, is said to have been taken prisonei 
and justly put to death for his treachery. J This was splendid 
>uccess ; but it was almost equalled by the defeat of Manuza 
This chief, who was then governor of a northern city,|| hearing 

* Tho protto of Our Lady of Covadunga is about twelve English niilef 
from the Bay of Biscay. 

t " In codem namque loco centum viginti quatuor millia Caldeoram want 
interfecti," are the words of Sebastian. Fcrrcras (ii. 454., Hcrmilly's trans 
lation) evidently suspects a gross exaggeration on the part of some tran 
scribcr. Most of bis countrymen, however, will allow of none. Probabl> 
tho centum has been added ; and even then the loss of the Mohammedaiu 
would be sufficiently great. 

X " Eo duce (Alxaman) bellum adversus Christianos susceptum est, sed 
infausto exitu; qurppe is ingenU clade affectus, fuga saluti consuluit; ejaa 
vero collega Solimanusben Schahabuscum maxima exercitus parte oocU' 
buit, anno scilicet Egirs 139, die 3 Rabii posterioris."— ./^^ Bakir^ FtHia 
Serica (apud Casiri, Bibliothcca Arab. Hisp. ii. 33.). There must be an error 
in this date, which need not surprise us in an author of the 13th century 
(Abu Bakir died in a. h. i\58.). See Appendix C. 

^ We know not why Pcllicer and Masduu should doubt the presence of 
this apostate in the Asturias, except, indeed, as it opposes their arbitrary 
chronology. 

II Most M3S. have Oegio, nowGijon, which lies on the Cantabrian Sea; 
'Ut there is some difficulty in believing that the Moors penetrated so ftr 
lorthwards. The place, says Sebastian, was in the Asturias; but so was 
'^eon (Legio), in ancient times. What makes the uncertainty still stronger 
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of the disastrous defeat of his countrymen, -and apprehensive 
that the enemy would soon be upon him, ordered his troops to 
retreat ; but he was overtaken, defeated, and slain hy the A^ 
turian hero. These memorable events fixed the destmy of the 
in&nt kingdom : they were the first of a succession of tri- 
umphs, which, though sometimes tardy, and often neutralized 
by accident, ended in the final expulsion of the invaders from 
the Peninsula. The Asturias were now left in the undisturbed 
possession of the Christians, nor were the Mohammedans for 
some years in any disposition to assail their formidable neigh- 
bors,* 

The results of these victories were highly favorable to the 
Christians, who began (in the Asturias) to found towns, to re- 
pair such as had suffered, and to cultivate the ground with 
hope. The remainder of Pelayo's reign is unknown : it was 
probably passed in peace.f He died in 737, and was buried in 
the church of St Eulalia, at Congas de Onis. This hero is 
entitled to the grateful reverence of posterity. His patriotism, 
his valor, his religious fervor, must have been unrivalled, or he 
would scarcely have ventured, with a mere handful of men, to 
stem the torrent of Mohammedan invasion. Above all, he 
appears to great advantage when contrasted with Theodomir, 
who, however amiable in private life, and even courageous in 
the battle-field, cannot escape our censure for tamely submits 
ting to the hateful and despicable yoke of the Arabs4 

is the fact, that Olaiia, where Manuza was overtaken and defeated, may 
either be the valley of that name, near Oviedo, or a town south of Leon, 
and not far from Astoria. Possibly, however, it was Gijon. Yet Leon, ac- 
cordin<r to the chronicle of Albelda, had a governor named Manuza, who 
appears to be the same with Othman ben Abincza ; but he was slain, not by 
the Christians, but by the orders of the emir Abderahman. There must 
surely have been two of the name, or the Christian chnMiiclers have irre 
trievably confounded events, persons, and dates. 

* We find so much confusion, so much contradiction, sometimes so much 
improbability, in the obscure authorities for this period, whether Arabic or 
Christian, that we almost despair of forming a rational connected narrative 
of the reign of Pelayo. Where authorities are at variance, rea8(»n should 
indeed decide ; but it is sometimes impossible to say which hypothesis is 
most reasonable, or rather least unreasonable. Almost every sentence of 
the preceding paragraph in the text ought to commence with "probably," 
" it is said," " it is believed," &;c. We will not attempt to fix the exact years 
when the above victories were won, nor what space of time elapsed between 
them: it is sufiicient that they took place in the reign of Peluyo; viz. be- 
tween 718 and 737. 

t Rodrigo of Toledo is the only one who says that Pelayo won other 
battles; but as he does not tell us when or where, and as none are men- 
tioned by preceding historians, we may safely reject them. The misbe- 
lievers had received too good a lesson to resume hostilities, and it is not 
likely that the Asturians could be strong enough to invade either Leon or 
Galicia. 

^ SebastianuB Salmanticehsis Chronicon (apud Florez, Esparia Sagrada, 
ziii. 4B1.V Monachi Albeldensis Chronicon 'apud eundem, xiii. 450.). Mo- 
aachi Silensis Chronicon (apud eundem, xvii. 281—284.). Ximencs, Rerum 
in Hispania Gestarum, lib. iv. cap. 2. Lucas Tadensis, Chronicon Mundi, 
\ib. iv. ;ap<.id fl'-h'^ttrim. Hispania Tlliistrata. torn, ii.et iv.V .\lonso (-l Sabio. 
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,^yy Of Fa VILA, the son and successor of Pelayo, nothing 

'. is known beyond his brief leifjn and tragical death. In 

,yoQ 739, he was killed by a boar, while hunting in the neigh- 

* borliood of the church of the Holy Cross, which he had 

ibunded.* 

n^Q Alfonso I., surnamed the Catholic, a son-in-law oi 
. Pelayo, descended, we are told, from Leovigild, was the 
^-^ next prince on whom the suffrages of the Aiturians fell : 
' ' not that Favila left no children ; but they were doubtless 
of tender age, and therefore unfitted for bearing, so heavy a 
burden as the duties of monarchy in times so critical.! Be- 
sides, among these rude mountaineers, hereditary right seems 
to have been as much unknown as among their Grothic Oth- 
ers ; the crown, however, was always confined to the same 
family, and the election was generally sure to fall on the next 
prince in succession, provided he w^as not disqualified for the 
dignity either by age, or impotence of body or of mind.t 

Though no record remains of Alfonso s battles witn ther 
Arabs, it is certain that he must have been victor in several ; 
for he made ample additions to his territories. Lugo, Orense, 
and Tuy, in Galicia; Braga, Oporto, Viseo,'and Chaves, m 
Lusitania ; Leon, Astorga, Simancas, Zamora, Salamanca, and 
Ledesma, in the kingdom of Leon ; Avila, Sepulveda, Sego- 
via, Osma, Corufia del Conde, Lara, and Saldana in Castile; 
— these, and many other places of less note, were reduced by 
him. It appears, however, that he acted with cruelty towards 

Cronica do IciSpana, part iii. cap. 2. Abu Bakir, Vestis Serica (apud Cariri, 
ii. 33.). Condu, as spoiled by Marlus, Histoirc dc la Domination, ice. torn. 
i. passim. D'Horbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, art. Mousa,&c. 

'*' "On the spot where Favila was killed, a monastery, eaUBA San Pedro 
de ViUanueoa, was built by Alfonso I. On the door of the church belnnicinK 
to thi.o monastery is a rude representation of the last scenes of Favila^i 
life. In one part there is a horseman in mail, with a helmet on his head 
and a huntin;? spear in his hand, and a lady endeavoring to detain him. In 
anotlica part, finding that he was not to be detained, she is kissing him, ai 
if to bid him adieu. In the third, there is the horseman with his sword run 
throusrh the body of a boar ; and at the same time the animal is grasping 
the Hhield with its fore feet, and with open mouth aiming at him. Repre- 
sentations nearly similar, though not of equal antiquity, are to be fonnd 
sculptured in other churches of the Asturias and of Navarre." — Saninal^ 
JCote^i to the Ilisforias de los Cinco Obispos, p. 1)5. 

As the ministry and church were erected by the immediate succeaanr of 
Favila, at the entreaty of the princess Ilermesinda, daughter of Pelayo, 
and wifjj of Alfonso I., it may be admitted as conveying a correct accoun 
of that prince's untimely end. — See Morales, Cronica OeneraL torn. iv. (bl 
15. 10. 

["Ala verdad, en las circumstancias en que se hallaba aqnel reyno, la 
corona roal tenia mas espinas que diamantes."— Orttr, iii. 17. 

I Mariana says, that Alfonso inherited in virtue of Pelayo's will. This 
is one of the assertions so common in this writer, without the shadow of a 
foundation. Equally unfounded is the assertion that he inherited in right 
of his wife, Hermcsinda, though that circumstance would doubtless have 
some weisht with the electors. His best claim was, that " in tempore Egi 
cani et Witizani regum, princcps militie fuit." — Sebastian, 
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the Mohammedan inhabitants, whom he exterminated to 
make room for his Christian colonists.* Such cruelty, indeed, 
was just retribution on the heads of the followers of a san- 
guinary faith ; but posterity must grieve to see the laurels of 
the hero stained with blood unnecessarily shed. Biscay, too. 
and Navarre, obeyed Alfonso ; so that his kingdom extended 
from the western shores of Galicia into Aragon, and from the 
Cantabrian sea to the southern boundary of the Tierra de 
Campos ; that is, over about one fourth of all Spain. To ac- 
count for the rapidity and extent of these conquests — con- 
quests, however, which for the most part were frequently lost 
and regained in succeeding wars, and few of which he him- 
self retained — the reader has only to remember the civil dis- 
sensions of Mohammedan Spain some years prior to the ac- 
cession of the caliph Abderahman., 

But Alfonso was not merely a conqueror: the colopies 
which he established, the towns which he founded or restored, 
the churches which he built or repaired, are justly adduced as 
signal monuments of his patriotism and religious zeal. Hence 
the appellation of Catholic — an appellation which continues 
at the present day to distinguish his successors. His end, 
which happened in 757, corresponded with his lifcf 

Frvela L, the eldest son of Alfonso, is represented as jp-j 
stern in disposition, as cruel in his habits, and valiant in . 
war. Of his valor, however, so far are the Arabian ^^o 
writers from making mention, that they represent him ' * 
as the tributary of their king Abderahman.| On the contrary, 
the early Christian chroniclers speak of a battle in which 
54,000 of the Mohammedans fell ; the general, Omar, son of 
Abderahman, being, say they, among the prisoners, was put 
to death by the victor. As no mention is made of such a son 

* " Omnes quoque Arabes occupatores supradictarum civitatum interfi- 
eiena." — Ibid. 

X That a man who "sine ofiensione erga Deum et ecclesiam vitam meri- 
to mirabilem duxit," should depart this world with hope, may be roadity 
supposed; but we are required to believe that at the moment of departure, 
a cboir of angels announced his approaching glory : " Nee hoc stupenduni 
mirnculum," says a chronicler, " prtetermittendum est, quod hora disccs- 
sionis ejus eertissimi actum est. Nam cum spiritum emisisset in tempe:>toe 
noctis silentio, et cum servi pallatini diligentissime corpus illius ob.'^ervns- 
sent, subito in aera auditur a cunctis excubantibus vox angelorum psall«'n- 
tium, Ecce quomodo tollitur jiistus, et nemo considerat; et viri justi foflvv- 
tur, et nemo percipit eorde: et facie iniquitatis suhlatus est Justus, et erit in 
pace sepultura ejus. (Isaiah, chap. Ivii.) And as if afraid that there would 
be people heretical enough to demur at assenting to the prodigy, he adds :— 
" Hoc verum esse prorsus cognoscite, nee fabulosum dictum putetis: alio 
quin tacere magis eligerem qudm fklsa promere maluissem." Not a single 
historian of Spain, from bishop Sebastian to Masdeu and Ortiz, has ventur 
ed to express his disbelief of the miracle I 

X See Vol. I. page 225. 

VoL.IL M 
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by Mohammedan writers, nor of any battle between the armiei 
of the two princes, and as the powerful Abderahman was 
not likely to leave unavenged so heavy a calamity, doubts 
may reasonably be entertained of the alleged fact 

The harsh character of Fruela, joined perhaps to the natu- 
ral inconstancy of man, led to a revolt in Galicia and Biscay ;* 
but he succeeded in repressing both, and he inflicted a heav^ 
punishment on the rebels. The man, indeed, who with his 
own hands shed the blood of an innocent brother, was not 
likely to spare guilty subjects. But in the end, finding his 
yoke intolerable, or perhaps resolved no longer to ohey a fra- 
tricide, his people rose and slew him, after a reign of some- 
what more than eleven years, in a. D. 768. He was buried 
m the rising city of Oviedo, in which he had founded a church 
in honor of our Savior, and which he is believed to have had 
*iome sliare in amplifying.f 

jr^ Of AuRELio, the cousin]: and successor of Freula, 
. notliing is known, but that, according to the Christian 
jjA writers, he lived in peace with the Moors; and that, 
after a struggle, he reduced to obedience, the slaves 
and freedmen who had revolted against their lords. But the 
Mohammedans will not allow that he thus remained unmo- 
lested by their great king Abderahman. They assert, that, on 
his endeavoring to evade the tribute covenanted with Fruela, 
ne was at least twice defeated by two Arabian generals, and 
tliat he esteemed himself fortunate in being able to procure 
peace on the same condition of vassalage. Though, ror rea- 
sons before assigned,} doubts may well be entertamed of the 
genuineness of this treaty, it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
that in the infancy of their power the Asturian kings might be 
sometimes constrained to pay tribute to those of (Sjrdova, but 
for their possessions in Leon and Galicia only. These lay 
constantly open to the irruptions of the Moslems, while the 
Asturias were protected by their natural strength. Hence, 
the writers of both nations may be right. — the Mohammedans 
in asserting that tribute was once paid to their kings, and the 
Christians in vindicating their ancient independence ; the king 
might be as free in the Asturias as he was fettered in his 
southern and western provinces. — As little is known of Silo, 
son-in-law of Alfonso I., and brother of Aurelio, who was 

* In the latter of these places he made captive a beautiful .ady, whom 
he afterwards married, and by whom he had a son, Alfonso the Chaste. 

t Authorities the same as those last quoted. Fruela is praised by modem 
historians of Spain, from RodriRo of Toledo to Mariana, for enforcing cleri- 
cal celibacy, and thereby repairing the ruinous laxity of Witim^s law. In 
vain should we seek a foundati3r. for s :h a statement in authon nearest 
to the times. 

t Nephew of Alfonso I. § See Vol. I. page 89R. 
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elected king in 774. That he continued at peace with .^^^ 
the Arabs is certain, but on what terms is doubtful; 
the dark expression in the monk of Albelda, that Spain ~^o 
enjoyed peace with the Moors through his mother 
(^Spama ah causam matris pacem habuit) would lead us to 
infer that there was some closer relation between the royai 
&milies of the two nations than is generally supposed. In hif 
reign, as in that of Fruela, the Gralicians revolted, and were 
reduced to obedience. But the most memorable event of this 
period is the arrival of Charlemagne, whose invasion, dubioun 
alike in its pretensions and result, has been sufficiently ex 
posed on a former occasion. Silo died in 783.* 

Mavreoato, the bastard son of Alfonso I., who usurp- ^c^o 
ed the crown to the prejudice of his nephew Alfonso, . 
scHi of Fruela, would also descend almost unnoticed to «^ 
posterity, were it not for the fiimous tribute ascribed to 
him. Despairing of a successful opposition to the party 
of the young prmce, he is said to have triumphed by the aid 
of Abderahman; and that either through gratitude, or in 
compliance with the demand of his ally, he agreed to pay 
thenceforth an annual tribute — not of mptaey, or horses, or 
arms, but— of a hundred damsels (all to be distinguished for 
beauty) to ornament the harems of the misbelievers. His 
memory, however, does not deserve to be charged with so odi- 
ous a stain; first, because no mention whatever is made of 
such a tribute by the Mohammedan writers, nor by the Chris- 
tian prior to Rodrigo of Toledo ;t and next, because it would 
have been difficult, perhaps impossible, to furnish that number 
annually of beautifid maidens from dominions so bounded and 
80 thinly peopled as those which obeyed the early Asturian 
kings.^ Probably, however, as we collect from an author con- 
temporary with Rodrigo, don Lucas of Tuy, the two sove- 
reigns might agree to encourage marriages between their re- 
spective subjects; a policy which Abderahman is known to 

* Sebastianus Salmanticensis, necnon Monachi Albeldenais Chronica 
(apiid Florez, Espana Sagrada, xiii. 483—451.)- Rodericus Toletanus, Re- 
rum in Hispania Qestarum, lib. iv.; et Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi, 
Kb. iv. (apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, torn. ii. et iv.). Alonso el Sa- 
bio, Cronica de flspana, part iii. cap. 6. Cond^, as spoiled by Marias, His 
toire de la Domination, &c. torn. i. (reign of Abderahman). 

Sebastian tells us, that this king went to Merida, and forcibly brought 
away the remains of St« Eulalia, which he placed in his newly-erected 
church of St. John the Evangelist at Pravia. For the monasteries founded 
n the same reign, the reader may see Yepes, Cronica General de San Be 
nito, torn. iii. ; and Sandoval, Cinco Obispos (notes.) 

t "The tribute of the hundred virgins is neither inconsistent with Mo- 
hammedan manners, nor in itself improh&ble.^ '—Seuthey^s Cid, p. 377. 
Granted ; but history must look to authority, in {reference to probability 
without it. 

t The Asturian women are very ugly. 
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have fbllowetl. But in either case, the usurper would we^. 
deserve the ill repute in which his name is mentioned by poB- 
terity.* 

,^QQ On the death of Mauregato, in 788, Bermudo I. was 

elected to the throne. The nobles who were known to 

,yQI have been concerned in the murder of Fruela, were 

' naturally desirous to exclude Alfonso, in the apprehen- 
sion that he would seek to revenge that deed of darknessL 
Bermudo, too, tlie nephew of Alfonso the Catholic, was the 
only remaining prince of the race of Recared ; and though in 
holy orders, and averse to the regal office, it was not only 
forced on him, but he was in a manner constrained vo litajriy. 
He did not long exercise it : whether through di^^ust with 
the dignity, or through a conviction that it would be better 
filled by his nephew, or, more probably, from conscientious 
scruples, he resolved to separate from his wife, and to abdicate 
in favor of tliat prince. He had little difficulty in persnadinff 
his nobles to acknowledge Alfonso ; as the mild disposition o? 
the latter seemed to them a sufficient guarantee that revenge 
would be sacrificed to policy.f 

p^q-, Alfonso II., better known as Alfonso the Chaste^ be- 
' gan to reign in 791. That he was not unworthy the par- 
o?2 tiality of his uncle, or the aflTection of his people, ap- 

' pears both from th? victories he obtained over the Mo 
hammedans,! and from his patriotic rule. Yet he was doomed 
to experience the ordinary ingratitude of men ; for, not long 
afler his accession, he was forcibly seized, and confined in a 
monastery, not by a small party, but by a formidable army of 
rebels. That confinement, however, appears to have been 
of short duration ; some of his faitliful vassals hastened to his 
retreat, and brought him in triumph to Oviedo, where he es 
tablished his court. That city, which now became the capital 
of his kingdom, he enlarged and embellished : many of the 
edifices erected by him were distinguished for equal magnifi- 
cence and extent. The church of San Salvador, in particu- 
.ar, which occupied thirty years in building, is a well-known 
and justly admired monument of his taste and religious zeal. 

Though the reign of Alfonso exceeded fifty years in dura- 
tion, it contains very little to strike the attention, if we ex- 
cept his wars with the Mohammedanc. This surname of the 

* Therfi is a pun on the occasion of his burial at Pravia, where be alwaya 
hpid his court : "Como fue pravo (wicked), en Pravia fue sepaltado.** — Fsr- 

reras. 

t Rermudo is said by the monk of Albelda to have been at war with the 
Arabs ; but as this is the only Christian anthority for the statement, and ■■ 
no mention of such a \srt is mnC ■. by the Mohammedans themtelvei, it woMf 
be rpsrarded as at leas doubtful 

t See Vol. I. p. 228 
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Chaste has procured him great veneration ; sc much, indeed, 
that his want of canonization seems to have surprised not a 
few. of his countrymen. Whether his continence arose from 
mistaken piety or from natural causes, is not worth the trouble 
of inquiring* The national writers, however, from Rodrigo 
of Toledo downwards, agree that his sister Ximena had not 
received the same gift ; that she clandestinely married with 
Sancho, count of Saldana ; and that the issue of this marriage 
was the famous Bernardo del Carpio, whose exploits fonn so 
prominent a portion of fabulous history. Not only those ex- 
ploits, but this hero himself, and his two parents, are creations 
of the imagination.! 

In 842, Ramiro I., son of king Bermudo the Deacon, q^^ 
was elected successor to Alfonso. As at the time of his . 
election the prince happened to be absent on a matrimo- otr. 
nial excursion, one Nepotiano, an Asturian count, and a 
kinsman of the deceased king, aspired to the crown. Ramiro 
hastened to vindicate his right; his competitor also collected 
followers ; a battle ensued, to the favor of the rightful sove- 
reign ; Nepotiano fled, was overtaken, deprived of his eyes, 
and shut up in a monastery. This was not the only rebel who 
troubled the repose of Ramiro. A few years after his acces- 
sion, Aldrete, a count of the palace, formed a dangerous con- 
spiracy against him ; but a seasonable discovery of the plot 
enabled him to dissipate it, and to consign the former to the 
same dark solitude as Nepotiano. 

This king was no less successful against his foreign than 
his domestic enemies. The Scandinavian vikingur, after 
ravaging the coasts of France, appeared before Gijon, in the 
Asturias ; but finding the place too well defended to be assail 
ed with impunity, they proceeded round the coast to Coruria. 
There they landed, and committed their usual atrocities, until 
the Asturian king hastened to oppose them. Being defeated 
by him, and seventy of their vessels burnt, they proceeded 
onwards, doubled Cape St. Vincent, and, as already related, 
inflicted heavy mischief on the Mohammedan possessions of 
the south. By Sebastian of Salamanca, he is said to have 
been twice victorious also over the Saracens, — a circum- 
stance, however, of which not the slightest intimation is 
given by the Mohammedan writers. One of these, the famous 
victory of Clavijo, is notoriously fabulous.}: 

Ordono I., son of the deceased king, ascended the Astu 

* By Lucas Tudensis the king is said to have been betrothed, if not mar- 
ried, to B French princess ; but he never even saw her. 

t See Appendix D. 

j Authorities : the chronicles in Florez, Roderic of Toledo, Lucas of Tuy, 
ftnd AJonso el Sabio. For this celebrated fable, see Appendix £. 

M2 
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I 

OE^ rion throne at an early age. One of his first object! 

. was to fortify his frontier places against the incursioDS 
o/^ of the Mohammedans, ajid to repeople such sa ^ad lain 
' waste since the time of Alfonso I. Leon, Ama^d, Aeitoir- 
ga, and Tuy were among the number. In his frequent con- 
tests with the enemy, he was almost uniformly succeasfuL 
For most of his successes he was, doubtless, indebted to the 
dissensions of Muza and Omar, who rebelled against the king 
of Cordova, and obtained possession, of Saragoesa, Haesca, 
Tudela, and even Toledo. Not satisfied with defeating the 
forces of his lawful sovereign, Muza turned his arms against 
Ordono. Near Albelda the rebel was signally defeated by 
the Christian king ; the greater part of his army was destroy- 
ed; his treasures were lost; his son-in-law fell before his 
eyes ; and he himself, almost dead of his wounds, had great 
difficulty in escaping. Albelda, too, which Muza had fortified, 
was speedily reduced. No sooner was his defeat known at 
Toledo, than his son, the governor of that important place, 
declared himself the vassal of the Asturian. Ordofio, at the 
close of his reign, was undisturbed master of the whole coun- 
try, from the Bay of Biscay to Salamanca. 

Under Ordono the Normans again landed on the Galician 
coast; but being defeated by count Pedro, governor of the 
province, they proceeded to the more fertile towns of Andalu 
sia : their devastations have been already recorded.* 
QQQ Alfonso III., the eldest son of the .deceased Ord<^o, 

. ascended the throne in in 866. The beginning of bis 
g^o ^^^0^9 ^^^^ th^^ of some of his predecessors, was troubled 
through the curse of an elective government His kiog^ 
dom was invaded, and his throne was seized by a coant St 
Galicia ; and he was even compelled to flee into Alava. Bv 
the senate of Oviedo, however, the usurper was assassinated, 
and the rightful monarch triumphantly escorted to his capital. 
With equal success did he crush the rebellion of a count of 
Alava, who stimulated the people of that province to revolt, 
lie was no less fortunate in escaping from the assassin's dag- 
ger, which even within the precincts of his palace was 
whetted to drink his blood : the discovery and death of the 
conspirators struck a salutary fear into the other fkcticms. 

During the late reigns, the people of Navarre had been 
among the most frequent to revolt : they were in all cases in- 
stigated by the Franks, who constantly aspired to a permanent 
settlement south of the Pyrenees, and who were anxious to 
repair the ill success of theii arms under their great emperor 
and his descendants. Since the time Charlemagne had nero- 

* See Vol. . pa j 235. 
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tcally destroyed the fortifications of Christian Parnpelima, the 
Carlovingian race had regarded the whole of Navarre as their 
rightful heritage, and lahored, often with success, to psocure 
^e homage of the local governors. To chastise both count 
-and people was a constant task for the Asturian kings ; but 
Alfonso, finding that these domestic contests distracted his at- 
tention from the war with the Mohammedans, adopted an ex- 
pedient which he hoped would both tranquillize the people and 
preserve his dominion over them. On the Frank count q^ 
of Bigorre, Sancho Inigo, who had estates on both sides 
the Pyrenees, and who, as the creature of France, had distin- 
guished himself both in stimulating the inhabitants to revolt, 
and in the wars which ensued in consequence — who, besides, 
was exceedingly popular in that province — in 873 he either 
conferred Navarre, or consented that it should be held, as an 
liereditary fief, dependent — whether on the crown of the A&- 
turias, or on that of France, has been much disputed.* He 
lioped, we are told, that the new sovereign would prove a bul- 
"wark against the aggressions, both of France on the one side, 
and of the Arabs on the other. To strengthen the connexion 
between himself and the new count, he demanded the hand 
of the princess Sumena, who was related both to Sancho Inigo 
and the French king. That he was deceived in his hope will 
snrprise no one. Admitting that the count was his vassal, he 
must indeed have been short-sighted, not to perceive that the 
foreigner would throw oflf the yoke on the first favorable op- 
portunity ; and that, aided by the French court, the rebel might 
«afely defy the Asturian kings. 

But Alfonso's victories over the Mdiammedans almost «y^ 
atoned for his imprudent policy with regard to Navarre, ' 
— if, indeed, that policy was not the compulsory result q^^ 
of circumstances. To those victories allusion has been 
already made ; and it is here only necessary to add, that he 
removed the boundary of his dominions from the Duero to the 
Guadiana, and that the territories thus acquired were possess- 
ed by hi^ successors above a century, until the time of the great 
Almansor. From 870 to 901, his contests with the enemy, — 
whether with the kings of Cordova or their rebellious vassals, 
who aumed at independence, were one continued series of 
success. His last exploit at this period was the destruction, 
in the battle of Zaraora, of a formidable army, led by the 
rebel Calib of Toledo, whose ally, Abul Cassem, fell on the 
field. 
■ . ■ ■ ' 

• The origin of the sovereignty of Navarre is one of the naost disputed 
points in the history of Spain. It shall )e examined more at length whcq 
we come to the particular history of tba . ungdom. 
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Q^j But this great prince, if gloiious in his oontefts witb 
Y^ the natural enemy, was unable to contend with his re- 
Qjtv bellious barons, headed by his still more rebellious bod 
Garcia. Aided by his father-in-law, Nuiio Feraandez^ 
one of the counts of Castile; by his brother Ordefio^ the gov- 
ernor of Galicia ; by many other nobles ; and even, as we are 
told, by his own mother ; the prince formed the unnatunfl de- 
sign of dethroning his aged father. He was, however, seized 
by a detachment of the royal troops, and confined to a fortress^ 
where he was forced to remain three years. In vain did thet 
count Nuno and his guilty accomplices endeavor to procure 
the rebel's enlargement by artful appeals to the pity of the in- 
dignant monarch, and by interesting the queen in the same- 
cause: Alfonso showed a proper firmness in supporting hi» 
own rights and the public tranquillity. Seeing that entreaty- 
was of no avail, the disaffected, at length, had reeourse to ft 
more effectual expedient By representing the prince as treats 
ed with great rigor in his confinement, and the &ther as na 
implacable tyrant, whose indignation against his son should 
long since have ceased, they easily prevailed on the mnltitade 
to arm in defence of their future sovereign. At the prospect 
of a civil war, the king no longer wished to upheld his just 
rights. Having convoked an assembly at Bordes, in the As- 
turias, in 910, he solemnly renoimced the crown in fiivor of 
don Garcia, who passed at once from a prison to a throne. 
To his second son, Ordono, he granted the government of 
Galicia; and another, Fruela, he confirmed in that of Oviedo. 
These concessions were, doubtless, extorted from him, — a fact 
that does not speak much for the firmness of his domestic ad» 
ministration : he appears, like many other princes rf his comi- 
try, to have been great chiefly in the field of battle. 
Q^^ Alfonso did not long survive his abdication. Havine- 
' paid a visit to the shrine of Santiago in Galicia, on his 
return to Astorga, he solicited permission and adequate forces 
from his son to make a final irruption into the Mohammedan 
territories. Both were granted ; and in laying waste tiie po^ 
sessions of the enemy, he had the consolation of reflectmg^ 
that he had done great service to the church, and lefl another 
signal remembrance of his valor, before his departure. He died 
at Zamora, at the close of the year 910 ; leaving behind him 
the reputation of one of the most valiant, magnanimous, and 
pious sovereigns that Spain ever produced.* 

* Sehastianus Salman ticcnsis, n^on Sampirus Astoricensu, Historic 
(apud Flarez, Espana Sas:rada, xiii. 487, &c. et xiv. 438, Sec). Mbnaclii 
Silenns, necnon Monachi Abdeldensis Chronica (apud eundem, xvu. S90, 
&c. et xiii. 454, Sec). Rodericiis Toletanua, Reniin in ETispania Gestarum^ 
lib. iv. cap, 15—20. Lucas Tadensis, Chronicon Mundi, lib. iv. p. 79, &e. 
^Apud Schottuin, llispania Illustrata, torn. ii. et iv,), Alonio el Sabio^ 
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Of Gaecia, the successor of Alfonso III., little more q, q 
iB known than that he transferred the seat of sovereignty . 
from Oviedo to Leon ; made a successful irruption into q^ « 
the territories of the misbelievers; and died in 914 The 
noUes and bishops of the kingdom — henceforth called the 
kingdom of Leon — having met, according to custom, for the 
purpose of nominating a successor, placed the royal crown on 
the head of Ordoiio, brother of the deceased Grarcia. 

ORDoSfo XL, under the reigns botli of his father «md q^^ 
brother, had distinguished himself against the Moham- . 
medans; and he resolved that no one should say his qqi 
head was weakened by a crown * In 917 he advanced 
towards the Guadiana, stormed the town of Alhange, which 
is above Merida, put the garrison to the sword, made the 
women and children captives, and gained abundant spoil. The 
inhabitants of Meridaf were so terrified with the fate of their 
neighbors, that they hastened to the camp of the victor, and 
by entreaties, still more by rich presents, prevailed on him to 
spare that city. With the wealth thus acquired ho founded 
the magnificent cathedral of Leon. In a subsequent expedi- 
tion he ruined Talavera, and defeated a Mohammedan army 
near its walls. Indignant at these disasters, Abderahman IIL 
assembled a powerful army, not only from all parts of Moham- 
medan Spain, but from Africa ; but this immense host was also 
defeated, under the walls of San Pedro de Gormaz. In a sub- 
sequent battle, however, which appears to have been fought 
the same year in Galicia, victory declared for neither party. 
Nearly three years afterwards (in 921), Ordoiio was entirely 
defeated in the battle of Val de Junquera, whither he had ad- 
vanced to aid the king of Navarre, and where two of his pre- 
lates (Dulcidio of Sdamanca, and Hermogio of Tuy), were 
made prisoners. He took his revenue for this disaster by an 
:rruptioB into Andalusia, which he laid waste from the Navas 
.ie Tolosa to within a day's journey of Cordova. J 

Cronica de EspaRa, part ii. cap. 12, &:c. Marca Limes, Hispanicus, lib. iiL 
«ap. 17, &;c. Favyn, Histoire de Navarre, liv. ii. p, 53, Sec. Morel, Anales 
de Navarra, torn. i. lib. 7. et 8. Masdeu, flistoria Civil de la Espafia Arabe 
di. 143—184. Also the Fraj^mcnts of Casiri, passim ; and Condfe, by Marias, 
ilistoire de la Domination, &c. i. 341, &c. 

* " Do you tbinJc my head weakened by wearing a crown V—Sobieski L 
hiB soldiers. 

t The modern histories of Spain say, that at the same timeBadajoz also 
•Bent its deputies to the camp of Ordofio. This is a strange interpretation 
of the passage in the Chronicle of Silos;— "Cui (Ordoaeo) omnes emeriten 
feseum rttg^e eorum BadtUioz, civitate obviam exierunt."— The error was ex 
twsed by Masdeu in 1793; yet, in 17%, Ortiz, who appears to have compileu 
-a history of his country without so much as consulting that critical writer 
fecords it for the twentieth time. Such carelessness is inexcusable. 

t In ide history of Mohammedan Spain (sect. i. chap. 1.), we have scarce 
f iDcntioned the wars of OrdoBo with the king of Cordov.a ; not £ndin. 
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QQI boon after his return to Leon, the king committed te 
rigorous but treacherous act of justice. Four counts o^ 

qno Castile, whom he suspected of disafieetion^ and who, by 
' (heir criminal inactivity, had led to the disgrace at Val 
dc Junquera, he invited, under some specious pretext^ to ap-^ 
pear before him at Burgoa They refused: he retarned to>i 
Leon, and collected troops to chastise their disobedience ; bat^ 
instead of marching against them, he repeated his summonaL 
Alarmed at his preparations, they reluctantly obeyed,, and re- 
paired to his palace on the banks of the Carrion, near Tejarea. 
On their arrival they were seized^ were forwarded to the pris- 
ons of Leon, and, probably in violation of his royal word, in tt 
few days were put to death * The news of this tramc event 
armed the inhabitants of Najera and Vecaria, both dependent 
on the four counts, or allied with them, against the king; but 
they were soon compelled to surrender at discretion. 

Ordono did not long survive the triumph over his rebdlion» 
subjects. He died in 923, immediately after his thiid marriage 
with a princess of Navarre. 

Q2Q Fruela II., brother of Ordono^ was elected in prefer^ 
. ence to the children of the deceased king — ^pr(4)d[>ly be- 

q.j' cause they were too young to be intrusted with the caxe» 
' of government Of him we know littie more than that 
he died after a reign of fourteen months ; and that his prema^* 
ture death was considered by the chroniclers as a righteonff 
punishment for his banishing, without cause, the bishop oT 
Leon, and persecuting, with fatal malignity, two innoeent 
brothers of that prelate. The cause of his enmity was the 
zeal which these persons had shown in favor of Afibnso^ the 
eldest son of Ordono. 

Qor Alfonso IV., who succeeded, in 925, in preference to 
the sons of Ffuela IT., is represented as a prince more 

qiiv addicted to piety than to ambition. In the sixth year of 
* his reign, he renounced the vanities of the woridi resigned 
the sceptre into the hands of his brother Ramiro, and retired 
into the monastery of Sahagun. The following year, however^. 
he forsook his cell, and, with a considerable force, hastened ti 
Leon to reclaim the throne. He was there invested by hi9 

any aecniint of them in the Fragments of Casiri. They are, bowerer, so 
explicitly and positively related by the bishop of Astorgn and the monk of" 
Silos,— the former ahnnst contemporary, — that we cannot hesitate to re- 
reive them, espncially as they are confirmed by the pfritaph of tilis kiny 
(^preserved in Risco, Espjifia Sagrada, xxxiv. 481). The Arnftian writers- 
seem to have confounded the events of Ordoiio's reign with those orRamiro 
II. 

t Most historians, from Rodrtgo of Toledo downwards, have representeA 
these counts as murdered, — as put to death without the shadow of Jostieer 

' Erunt ei rtheUss'* — tJbe very words of Sanii^iro — convey a vwy. 

-leaning* 
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^lurotheT, who compelled him to surrender, and who again con- 
signed him to his monastery;, with three princes (the sons of 
Fruela IL) his counsellors. In accordance with the laws of 
^e Wisigoths, the punishment of death was comniuted to all 
£)ur by the loss of their eyes. Alfonso survived his misfortune 
•abont two yeais and a half 

Rami&o IL, who ascended the throne in 930, is chiefly qq^ 
distinguished for his wars with the misbelievers, — wars v^ 
which have-been already noticed as far as they could be q^ 
discriminated amidst the conflicting accounts of the two • 
nations. One of his victories, that of Simancas, fo«ght in 
^9, seems, in many of its circumstances, to be the same as 
the one gained at Clavijo by Ramiro I. : the two have, beyond 
-all doubt, been confounded ; and it is no less undoubted, that 
the circumstances are a pure creation of the chroniclers. That 
Ramiro II. gained a considerable advantage over Abderahman 
OL on this occasion at Simancas, cannot reasonably be denied, 
«ince it rests on the testimony, however exaggerated, of the 
bishop of Astorga, who might have conversed with individuals 
actually present. Common report, which magnifies every 
thing, and tradition, which is fond of the miraculous, easily 
confounded the exploits of the two Ramiros, and invested them 
with the wonderful veil that — fortunately for the honor of San- 
tiago and the interests of his church of Compostella — ^now 
covers them.* 

. .-Like most of his predecessors, Ramiro had also to struggle 
with internal discord. The dependent count of Caetile, Fernan 
Gonsalez, and one Diego Nunez, a count also in the same prov- 
ince, for reasons with which history (however communicative 
romance may be) does not acquaint us, revolted against him. 
There is reason to infer that they had no wish to escape from 
the homage which they owed to their liege lord, but that they 
were averse to another campaign against the Mohammedans, 
from a conviction that the country, ailer its past exertions, 
required rest However this be, the incensed king marched 
against them, seized their persons, and confined them in two 
separate fortresses. His displeasure was not of long duration : 
he sufiered the counts to resume their offices on their taking* 
the usual oaths of obedience ; and he even married his eldest 
son, Ordono, to Urraca, daughter of Feman Gronsalez. To that 
son, on the vigil of the Epiphany, in the year 950, he resigned 
the crown : his growing illness convinced him that he had not 
long to live ; he therefore assumed the penitential garb, and 
passed his few remaining days in religious retirementf 

* See the reign of AMerahman III. in Vol. L ; and Appendix E. to the 
present volume, 
t Sanipiriis Astoricencis, p. 448, necnon Chronicon Lusitanum, p. 403. 
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Q^^ OrdoSJo III. had scarcely ascended the throne before 

* he was troubled by the ambitious projects of his younger 
qP(- brother, don Sancho. That prince, wishing to share the 

' sweets of power, modestly requested that the govern- 
ment of one or two provinces might be confided to him ; and 
on the refusal of the king,* he persuaded Grarcia of Navarre, 
and the count of Castile, to espouse his interests. That Feman 
Gonsalez, the father-in-law of the rightful sovereign, whose 
forfeited life had been spared by the generosity of that sove- 
reign's father, should thus conspire against Ordoiio, proves the 
infamy of his character: neither gratitude nor oaths had any 
influence over this unprincipled governor. But on this occa- 
sion treason and perjury met witli deserved failure : Sancln 
and the count, at the head of the Castilians and Navarrese, in 
vain invaded JLhe territories of Leon ; they found Ordoiio so 
well prepared to receive them, that they retreated withont 
risking a single battle. Incensed at this conduct of his vasaal, 
tlie king repudiated his wife Urraca, and immediately married 
Elvira, a lady connected with the chief families of Leon.f 
Fernan Gonsalez was now compelled to bow the knee before 
him. With equal success did he triumph over the Galicians, 
who, for reasons which the meager chroniclers of the time 
never dream of communicating, openly rebelled. He died in 
955. 

Q^c- Sancho I., surnamed from his corpulency the Fat^ 
. now arrived at the summit of his ambition. But by the 

QQj retributive justice of Heaven he was doomed to bear, 
' and in a still heavier degree, the burden of anxiety 
which he had laid on his brother and predecessor. Aided by 
the restless count of Castile, whose daughter, the divorced Ur- 
raca, he had married, Ordofio, son of Alfonso IV., aspired to 
the throne. Despairing of success by open arms, the two 
rebels artfully seduced the troops of Sancho from their alle- 
giance, and persuaded them to join the intruder. This unez- 

fapid Floret, EspaBa Sagrada, torn. xiv.). Cbronicon Silense, p. 303, Set, 
^apudcundcm, xvii.). Chronicon Bur^ensc, p. 308. (apud eundem, zzfii.}. 
Annates CoinpliitenscB in eodem, p. 311.). Annales Compostellani (in eodeni, 
p. 318.). Chronicon Compostellanum (in eodem p. 3'2U.). Ximenes, Rerum 
in Flispania Gostanim, necnon Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi (apud 
Schottiim, ubi supra). Alonso cI Sabio, Chronicon de EspaSa, part ii. cap. 
15, &c. ; with many others. 

* The contemporary bishop Sampiro assigns no reason for Sanclio*a rebel 
lion; and though later historians ought not to have much weight where 

Erecedi ng ones are silent, probability strongly supports the former in the can 
efore us. 

t Was there no prelate at hand bold enough to prevent this act of bigamy? 
The chuich seems to have allowed extraordinary indulgence to the kinfB of 
Leon. Masdeu appears inclined to doubt the second marriage, as resting on 
authority comparatively modern, — from archbishop Rodrigo downwarda. 
The passage containing it, however, is in most MSS. of Sampiro, who wrote 
about 983. 
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pected event deprived the king of the means of resistance, 
compelled him to flee secretly for his life, and raised Ordono 
to a precarious dignity. 

The exiled Sancho sought the aid of his maternal uncle, the 
king of Navarre. But instead of an army to regain his right- 
ful possessions, he received the consoling admonition that he 
ought to submit with patience to the dispensations of Heaven ; 
nd that if he could not regain his kingdom, he might at least 
id himself of his excessive corpulency, with which he appears 
to have been seriously inconvenienced. As no Christian leech 
could be found skilful enough to effect the change, and as the 
physicians of Cordova were renowned over all Europe, he wrote 
to Abderahman III. for permission to visit that capital. It was 
readily granted : Sancho was courteously received and mag- 
nificently entertained by the caliph ; by the juice of certain 
herbs, in a short time he was effectually rid of his 4;umbrous 
mass of flesh, and restored to his former lightness and agility.''' 
But this was not the only advantage which Sancho derived 
from his residence in tlie court of the caliph. He so won the 
&vor of Abderahman and tlie Moslem chiefs, that they wished 
to restore him. At the head of his new allies the king returned 
to Leon, and was everywhere received with open arms. The 
tyranny of the intruder had rendered him obnoxious, his cow- 
ardice made him contemptible, to the people. Instead of strik- 
ing a decisive blow for empire, he fled into the Asturias as the 
successes of Sancho increased. But even the Asturias did not 
long aflbrd him a safe asylum, and he fled to Burgos, the resi- 
dence of his father-in-law. As fortune had deserted him, so 
also did his nearest friends. With the view of disarming the 
just resentment of Sancho, the count of Castile not only aban- 
doned the fugitive Ordono, but deprived him of his wife and 
children; and the citizens refused to admit him within the 
gatesL In utter hopelessness of aid from any of his former sub- 
jects, he retired into the Mohammedan territories, where he 
ended his days in misery.f The restored king^id not long 
survive his good fortune. In an expedition against Gronsalo 
Sanchez, count of Galicia, who aspired to render that govern- 
ment independent of Leon, he was poisoned under the mask 
of hospitality by that perfidious rebel, after a troubled reign of 
twelve years.t n 

* " Ipsi Agarent herbam attulenint, et crassitudinem ejus atotuleruni 
i ventre ejus, et ad pristinarn levitatis astutiam reductus," icc.^ Sampiro. 
It id a pity the Mohammedan doctors— rnon inconsulte loquor— did not leave 
the prescription behind them. 

t " Ordonius vivens inter Sarracenos mansit, et elulando panas persolvit^'^ 
says Sampiro, with his usual obscurity. 

X One of the last acts of Sancho was to procure fi'om Alhakem, the suc- 
cessor of Abderabniau, the remains of the martyr Pelayo, who suffered in tb* 

Vol. IL N 
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QPj As Rahiro III. was only five years of age on the 
. ' death of his father, his education fell to the care of his 
qr^i) aunt dona Elvira, ahbess of the convent of San Salvador, 
' who also appears to have been regent of the kingdcHD. 
His minority oflers little that is interesting, if we excepit a 
predatory irruption of the Normans, who, early in 968, one 
year afler his accession, landed in Galicia, advanced towaidi 
Compostclla, defeated and slew Sismondo bishop of that see, 
laid waste the whole of that province, with a considerable poiv 
tion of Leon, and during two successive years committed their 
usual depredations, with, as appears, perfect impunity. That 
such indifference or cowardice should so long be shown by tbe 
natives of Galicia, and tliat the warlike nobles of the kingdom 
should not have hastened to drive their piratical mvaders into 
the sea, may well surprise us. But in Galicia, as in Normandy, 
where the famous Rollo had founded a new sovereignty, these 
sons of the deep inspired a fear which paralyzed every exertion, 
and sought for safety only in a base flight At length the 
count of the province, havuig assembled a considerable fimse, 
almost exterminated these daring pirates, with their leader 
Gundered; released the captives, recovered their lost Bub* 
stance, and destroyed the whole fleet, consisting of one hun- 
dred vessels.* 

As Ramiro grew in years, the qualities which he exhibited 
augured any thing but good to his people. Rash, presumptu- 
ous, self-sufficient, and haughty in his behavior to his wisest 
counsellors, he became so odious to the nation, that the counts 
of Castile, Leon, and Galicia threw off their allegiance to him, 
and proclaimed in Compostella prince Bermudo, grandson of 
Fruela II. Ramiro immediately assembled an amny, and 
marched against his rival, whom he encountered near Monter- 
roso in Galicia, in 982. The contest, though long and bloody 
was indecisive ; so that both kings, afraid of renewing it, re- 
tired to theiij'espective courts — Ramiro to Leon, and BermoAo 
to Santiago. *The calamities arising from this civil stnfe were 

persecution at Cordova. Pelayo will be more particularly mentioned in tbe 
propor place — the concluding chapter of the present book. 

Sancho. if the Chronicle of Iria is to be believed, had the mitfhrtnne to be 
consigned to purgatory. " One Sunday," says the legend, " as the que<in Te- 
resa was in prayer, her deceased husband appeared to her, surrounded with 
flames, and exhorted her to continue her prayers and good work*. Uneasy 
at his fate, she presented one of the priests with a surplice, charging the ec- 
clesiastic to pray for his soul. Not long afterwards, Sancho appeared to bor 
a second time, clad in the identical surplice, and thanked her for her seal. 
As she tried to embrace him, he vanished ; but left in her hand n piece of 
the surplice ; and on inspecting the garment, it was found wantinfr." Who, 
aftnr this, it is triumphantly asked, can doubt of the efficacy of almagivinf 
for the dead ? The prifct was no bungler. 

-* We niust again rofi^r the reader to Depping's interesting work, Hietoire 
c'cs Expeditions UFaritimes des Normands, for an account of tbe mannen, 
btbit:", iuid exploits of this strange people.— a people little undenitood br 

most IC'Jli!ri'J'. 
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increased by the hostile mroads of Almansor, the celebrated 
faagib of Hixein II. f, who now began a career of unrivalled 
military splendor, and who was destined to prove the most tbr- 
midable enemy the Christians had experienced since the time 
of Tarik and Muza. Fortunately, however, for the distracted 
state, Ramiro did not long survive his return to Leon: his 
death again consolidated the regal power. 

In the reign of this prince (in 970) died the famous Feman 
Gronsalez, count of Castile, whose fruitless efforts after inde- 
pendence have been already noticed. His fame arises not so 
much from the real as from the romantic exploits with which 
the fertility of fiction has invested him. Yet, improbable and 
even fabulous as are most of them, they have been received as 
indubitable by most native historians, from Alonso the Learned 
doi^wards. That he was a native of Burgos; that, by his 
marriage with the princess Urraca, whom romance calls San- 
cha, he was brother-in-law to don Garcia the Trembler, king 
of Navarre ; that he was the founder of the sovereignty of 
Castile, rendering the fief, which had before been reversible, 
hereditary in his family; and that he acted a most dis- 
tinguished part in the drama of his time ; — are historic facts : 
but his descent from the fabulous judges of Castile ; his won- 
derful expeditions against the Moors ; his adventure afler the 
wild boar, and in the hermit's cave ; his imprisonment by the 
kinff of Leon, and his escape through thfe romantic fidelity of 
his beloved Sancha, — with a multitude of other events equally 
surprising, — may adorn a poem or a romance ; but that they 
should have found a place in authentic history, may well raise 
a smile of pity at human credulity.f 

As mention has been frequently made of the counts of Cas- 
tile, and as that government is about to form a conspicuous 
portion of Spanish history, the subject may be properly intro- 
duced here. 

Ancient Cantabria, which the writers of the eighth century 
usually termed Bardulia, and which, at this period, stretched 
from the Biscayan sea to the Duero, towards the close of the 
same century began to be called OflsfeWa— doubtless fi'om the 
numerous forts erected for the defence of the country by Al- 
fonso I. As the boundaries were gradually removed towards 
the south, by the victories of the Christians, the same denomi- 
nation was applied to the new as well as to the former con- 
quests, and the whole continued subject to the same governor, 
who had subordinate governors dependent on him. Of the 
first governors or counts, from the period of its conquest by Out 
prince in 760, to the reign of Ordono I. (a full coijlury), not 

• ^e the exploits of this warrior. Vol. L p. 253. t Se;j Apiw.nilix F. 
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even tlie names are mentioned in the old chroniclers ; the fint 
we meet witli is that of count Rodrigo, who is known to have 
possessed tlic dignity at least six years, — viz. from 860 to 806L 
He was succeeded by his son Diego, Rodriguez, to whom the 
writers of the thirteenth century give the surname of Ponced 
los, either because he was believed to be descended from the 
ancient Roman family of that name, or, because — a iar more 
probable supposition — he was a native of Porcelis, a town in 
that country. This second count is &med as the founder of 
Burgos, which he peopled in 682—884. Fable has ascribed 
the origin of that city to a German adventurer, Nuno Belchide& 
The third count appears to have been Gonzalo Fernandez, 
father of the celebrated Feman Gonzales. The fourth was 
Nuno Fernandez ; probably a brother of Gonzalo. The fifth 
is Feman himself, who held the fief fix)m about 982 to 970^ 
and in whom it became hereditary, though nominally, at leBSti 
dependent on the crown of Leon. He was succeeded by Gai<- 
cia Fernandez, the sixth count : the latter (in 995) by his son 
Sancho Garces ; and Sancho Garces, as we shall soon perceive^ 
by Garcia Sanchez, the last count; after whose death the bov 
ereignty became wholly independent of Leon, and passed into 
the royal house of Navarre, and those sovereigns were styled. 
not counts, but kings.* 

gg2 Bermudo IL, who, on the death of Ramiro, in 96% 
. was acknowledged king of Leon, had little reason to 

QQQ congratulate himself on his elevation, since his reign 
was one of the most disastrous in the national annals, — 
distracted alike by domestic rebellion and foreign invasion. 
Of the rebels who embittered his days by openly ^ivonzig the 
frequent invasions of the Mohammedans, three are particularly 
mentioned in liistory, Rodrigo Velasquez, Conancio, and Gon- 
zalo Bermudez. The first, who was governor of Galieia, ot 
fended at the just deposition of his son, the bishop of Santttgo, 
by the king, openly joined the misbelievers, whom he caii^ 
to lay waste the whole of that province, with the holy precincts 
of Santiago. The second, by artfully spreading the report of 
Bermudo^s death — then absent to allay some disturbances in 

* Sampirus Astoriccnsis Episcnpus, in regno Ranimiri III. (apud Flor^ 
Espana Sntrrada, xiv. 456.). Monachi Silensis Chronicon (apud eandem, 
xvii. SO."*— 31I.V Xinaencs, Rcrum in Hispania Gestarum, lib. v.c. 0— IS^, el 
Lucas Tudensis, Clironicon Mundi, lib. iv. c. 84—88. (apud Scbnttum, Hi»- 
pania Illustrata, tnni. ii. ct iv.). AInnsn el Sabio, Cronica de Espaila, |Mirt 
iii. c. 18—20. To tbose authorities may be added the anonynnous ChroniooD 
Burf^ense, Annalos Coniplutcnscs. Annates Compostellani, and the Ansle* 
Tolcdnnos (apud Florez, torn, xxiii. pasfiim). Favyn, Ilistoirc de Navarre, 
liv. ii. p. 55, &;c. Gutierrez, Historia del Condado de Castilla, i. 57. MaMleiu 
Historia Civil de la Espana Arabe, torn. xii. 227— 2G7., torn. zv. IJluslracioa, 
9. et 14. The Vestis Serica of Abu Bakir. The Vestis Acu Picta of Abo 
Abdalla Cnpud Casiri, toni. ii. passim); andCond6, by Marl69» Hutoin d« 
la Domination, &c. torn. i. passim. 
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Hie western furoviDcee — gave rise to the roost bitter Actions in 
the capital, which did not end without much bloodshed. The 
third, who commanded the castle of Luna, openly rebelled, 
collected the seditious to his standard, and declared his inten- 
tkm of dethroning Bermuda If the king partially triumphed 
over these commotions, he had little success with the fierce 
Almansor, who laid waste the greater part of his kingdom, en- 
tered his very capital, and forced him to seek refuge in the 
heart of the Asturias. He died in 999.* His character is 
drawn in very different colors by the ancient chroniclers. The 
monk of Silos represents him as judicious and prudent, as tem- 
pering justice with mercy, as pious and charitable, as restoring 
the Wisigothic laws of Wamba, and as exhibiting, even in the 
most painful fits of the gout — and from his constant subjection 
that complaint he is generally known as Bermudo the 
Chntty — the most determined valor against the misbelievera 
On the other hand, Peli^o, the bishop of Oviedo, calls him im- 
prudent and tyrannical, the persecutor of God^s servants, and 
the most wicked (nefaiidissimtLS) of prince& But in the in- 
stances which this prelate adduces, he betrays at once his mal- 
ice, his credulity, and his want of information.! On the whole, 
though he is too favorably treated by the former authority, he 
maj be ranked among the most respectable princes of his age. 

m the time of this prince, don Sancho Garces rebelled 
against his father, don Garcia Fernandez, count of Castile. 
The result is unknown, as well as whether a reconciliation 
were e^cted between them. All that can be certainly col- 
lected is, that in 995 the father was defeated and taken pris- 
oner by the Cordovans ; that he died of his wounds five days 
afterwards ; and that he was consequently succeeded by don 
Sancha The celebrated intotes de Lara, of whom there are 
80 many popular ballads in the exhaustless store of Spanish 
metrical lore, were his kinsmen.]: 

Alfonso V. was only five years of age on the death ggg 
of his father; and the government was consequently in- . . 
trusted to a regent That regency is eventful, from the ,/>,** 
defeat of Almansor in 1001, — a defeat which not only oc- 
casioned the death of that hero, but which was the forerunner 
of the fell of Cordova. In the dissensions which followed 
among the candidates for the throne of Hixem, the Christian 
princes of Spain embraced different sides, as their interests or 
inclinations dictated. In 1010, Alfonso was imprudent enough 
to confer the hand of his sister on Mohammed, king of Toledo, 

* Such is the date given by the monk of Silos and Pelayo; but the An- 
lules Complii tenses assign 1O09, the Anales Toledanos 1005! 

t See Appendix 6. 

X As these infantes belong to romance, not to history, we must refer thk 
more curious reader to the Notes in Southey's Chronicle of the Cid. 

N2 
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—a prince who was subsequently raised to the throne of CoF- 
dova, but was soon deposed and put to death by Hixem. 

1010 ^^ ^^ ^"^ ^^ Leon grew in years, he endeavored 
. to repair the disasters which had been occasioned fay 

102B ^^^ hostile inroads of the Arabs: be rebuilt and re- 
peopled his capital, whither the seat of govemmenit 
was again transferred from Oviedo ; he restored both to the 
churches and to individuals the property of which they hoH 
been despoiled ; and proclaimed some salutary laws for the ob* 
scrvance of the local counts. His good intentions, however, 
were not a little thwarted by the rebellion of count Sancho 
Grarces of Castile, who disdained to acknowledge his authority. 
The count, ample as were the possessions of which he usurped 
the sovereignty, would probably have been made to submit, 
had he and Alfonso lived a few years longer; for the ktter, 
from the earliest age, exhibited a bold and enterprising spiiiL 
But in 1021, don Sancho died : his son, don Garcia, a mere 
child, succeeded him. This seemed to the king of Leon a 
most favorable opportunity for binding Castile closely with hiff 
crown, by a double union between the two houses: kia bod 
Bermudo he proposed to marry with dona Ximena, sister of the 
yoimg count, and the count himself with his daughter dofia 
Sancha ; at the same time he offered to confer on his fbtnre 
son-in-law the title of kmg. The offer was too tempting to be 
rejected : accompanied by his nobles, the count, in 1026, left 
Burgos for the court of Leon, where he was received with all 
the friendship due to the character he was about to 
But amidst the rejoicings consequent on his arrival, he was 
sassinated by the sons of one count Vela, who had been the 
vassals of his father, and who had fled from Castile U> Leoo^ 
where they had been kindly received by Alfonso. The cod- 
stemation of both Castilians and Leonnese, especially of kin^ 
and daughter, was only equalled by their thirst for vengeanceu 
The assassins fled to Monzon, and thence towards the coantiy 
of the Mohammedans ; but they were overtaken by the kin£f 
of Navarre, brother-in-law of the murdered count, who tocSi 
and burnt them alive. With don Grarcia ended the cotmts of 
Castile, — which was thenceforth to be governed by kingiB^ and 
to remain more than two centuries dissevered from Leon. 

1026 Alfonso, soon after this tiugical catastrophe, carried 
, his arms into Portugal, and laid siege to Viseo, then 

1027 ^^^^ ^y th® Mohammedans. One day, however, beinff bo 
imprudent as to approach very near to the walls with- 
out any defensive armor, he was mortally wounded by an ar- 
row from the ramparts, and the siege was in consequence 
raised. 

Like his father, Berhudo IIL, though already married to the 
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infanta of Castile, was at a tender age on his accession. ■■ ^^ 
Of this circumstance advantage was unworthily taken . 
by Sancho el Mayor, king of Navarre, who, not -it?nA 
satisfied with assuming the sovereignty of Castile in 
right of his queen, dona Muna Elvira, the elder sister of tKe 
queen of Leon, and daughter of don Garcia, the last count 
of Castile, made a hostile irruption into the states of his brother- 
in-law. Having passed the Pisuerga, the western boundary 
of Castile, he conquered as much of Leon as lay between that 
river and the Cea. Peace was, however, made on the condi 
tion that the king of Leon should confer the hand of his sister, 
dona Sancha, on don Fernando, one of king.Sancho's sons. 
But this peace appears to have been subsequently broken, 
doubtless through the ambition of the enterprising Navarrese ; 
fi>r, according to the Complutensian and Toledan Annals, that 
king in 1034 possessed Astorga, and indeed most of the coun- 
try as fer as Galicia. Yet what need of conquest? As Bermu- 
do continued childless, the wily monarch might safely cherish 
the hope that the crown of Leon would devolve on the brows 
of his son in right of the in&nta his daughter-in-law. 

On the death of Sancho, in 1035, his ample states -.^nR 
were thus divided : — To Grarcia he left the kingdom of * ' 
Navarre, the lordship of Biscay (which had been hitherto an 
nexed to Castile, and a part of Rioja; to Fernando he be- 
queathed the new kingdom of Castile, and the conquests he 
had made between the Pisuerga and the Cea ; to Ramiro fell 
the states of Aragon, which had hitherto continued a lordship 
as much dependent on Navarre as Castile on I^on ; to another 
son, Gonzalo, he left Ribagorza, with some forts in Aragon. 

This policy could not fiiil to be followed by fatal re- ^Qog 
suits. While Ramiro made war on his brother of Na- i 
varre, Fernando I. was summoned to the defence of the -iaw 
conquests which beheld beyond the Pisuerga, and which 
Bermudo resolved again to incorporate with the kingdom of 
Leon. Aided by some auxiliary troops under his brother Gar- 
cia, he encountered Bermudo on the banks of the Carrion. 
The battle, which was fought in 1037, was sanguinary and 
long continued ; until the king of Leon impatiently spurred his 
horse into the midst of the hostile squadrons, and fell mortally 
wounded by the thrust of a lance. 

With Bermudo III. ended the male line of the house of 
Leon. This prince deserved a better fate than that of felling 
by hostile hands at the premature age of nineteen. The zeal 
with which he rebuilt churches and monasteries; the valor 
which he exhibited against the Mohammedans of Portugal, 
from whom he took several fortresses ; the firmness with which, 
even at that early age, he enforced the administration Df us- 
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tice ; and his atfability (^diEpositioii, — rendered him deservedly 
dear tx) lii:? people.* 

2. Separate Crowns of Leon and Castile. 
1025-1230. 

IQ.^ In Castile, the reign of Sancho el Mayor^ the first 
Y^ BovereiiTQ of the new kingdom, began in 1026, and 

.^J^ ended in 1035. Hence, as Fernando grasped the 
' sceptre early in the latter year, he had reigned some- 
what more than two years, when, by the death of Bermodo UL, 
in June, 1037, he became, in right of his queen, king also of 
Leon. < 

T(yr7 ^"^ Fernando J., though he lost no time in foarching 
. his victorious army to the city of Leon, >%'as not immedi- 

1 055 ^^^^^ recosrni zed by the inhabitants of that capital TTieir 
' affection for their deceased king ; their resentment to- 
wards his victor, especially as that victor was the son of one 
whose memory they had little reason to respect; and, still 
more, the humiliation of receiving as their master the sovereign 
of a country which had until within the last eleven years been 
dependent on their rulers ; — made them offer for a few days a 
courageous resistance. But sober reflection now taught them, 
that there was little wisdom in exasperating one whom sooner 
or later they must inevitably obey ; and they opened their gates 
to him. Their ill-will was speedily dissipated bv the cond^ 
scension of his manner, and by the zeal with which he strove 
to gain their favor. He confirmed the laws of Alfraiso, adding 
others equally applicable to the wants and habits of the people: 
to render his popularity secure, he fixed his court among them 
in preference to Burgos, and in his public decrees always as- 
sumed the title of kin^ of Leon before that of Castile. Some 
attempts, indeed, to disturb his repose were at first made by 
men, who, having so long enjoyed the privilege of rebelling 
against their native sovereigns, naturally expected that they 
might exercise it with greater impunity under a stranger; bat 

* Pelosiuii Ovetensis Episcopus, Chronicon Regum I^pionensium (apod 
Floroz, Espatla Pngrada, xiv. 4(56 — 470, &;c.). Monachi Silensis Ohronkon 
(npiid (uindcm. xvii. 312.)- Aniiales Complutenses (apiid eundeon, zziii. 318, 
&c.). Chronicon Burfronse (eodem tomo, p. 308.V Annates Ck)mpoatelIani 
(if) codem, 318.) Chronicon do Cardena, p. 371. (apud eundem, et in eodem 
tomo). ('hronicon Coninihricenpe, p. 337. (in eodom). Anales Toledanos, 
i. p. 383, &c. (in nodeni). Mofet, Analcs de Navarra, torn. i. lib. 8.et 9. Le< 
mos, Hi8toria Geral du Portiisnl, ton), ii liv. 7. Rodericus Toletanua, Re- 
rum in Hispania Gostarnm, lib. v. ot vi. Lucas Todensis. Chronicon Mundi, 
lib. iv. p. 87— fO. (apud SchottDm, Hispania Illufltrata. torn, ii.et iv.). Alon> 
BO el Sabio. Cronica de EspaHn, part iii. cap. 21— 33. Favyn, Hintoirada 
Navarre. To these may be added the frairmRiirs of Cagiri; the Historia 
Arabum of Rodrigo of Toledo; CondiS by Marios; and D'Herhelot, paasijii. 
riic authorities of this period are ti>o numerous to be all cited 
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the active monarch triumphed over all opposition : his throne 
was at length established in the hearts of his subjects. 

But if Fernando was freed from domestic troubles, he expe- 
rienced them from a neighbor and a brother; an inevitable 
e^et of the disastrous policy of his father. His prosperity was 
envied by the kin^ of Navarre, who, actuated, we are told, by 
the very demon of ambition, and regardless alike of honor, or 
faith, or fraternal obligation, formed a design for depriving him, 
if not of life, at least of sovereignty. In a fit of real or pre- 
tended sickness, this latter prince, who had fixed his court at 
Najera, sent for Fernando, and at the same time enjoined his 
domestics to seize him during his visit. Fernando did not fail 
to go; but bemg warned of his danger by the very creatures 
of don Grarcia, who revolted at the meditated treason, he easily 
contrived to escape it Not long afterwards he sent a similar 
invitation to his elder brother, who, in the view of removing all 
suspicion as to the past plot, was likewise induced to accept it 
On the way don Garcia was arrested and consigned to the cas- 
tle of Ceya. But the guards, whether bribed by the prisoner, 
or, as we would fein believe, influenced by a more honorable 
motive, suffered him to escape. This was a signal for open 
war between the two brothers ; a war which Fernando, how- 
ever conscious of his own superior power, vainly endeavored 
to avert by entreaties or remonstrances. At the head of a 
combined army of Navarrese and Mohammedans, don -./yr^ 
Garcia, in 1054, invaded Castile : near Burgx)s, he was 
encountered by the king of Leon and Castile. Before the 
struggle commenced, attempts were made to dissuade the as- 
sailant from his unnatural, and hopeless as unnatural, purpose ; 
but not even the affectionate entreaties of his governor in in- 
fancy could succeed. Seeing the number of the enemy, and 
^ the hopelessness of the contest, the faithful old man, — faithful 
* even unto death, — seized sword and lance, and placed himself 
in the front of the lines, without shield, or helmet, or breast- 
plate ; resolving rather to die than to behold the death of tis 
beloved master.* Here, as the squadrons closed, he received 
the fate he sought ; and, as he had foreseen, it immediately 
fell on don Garcia, who was pierced to the heart by a lance in 
the hand of some officer connected with the royal house of 
Leon, — probably, as the monk of Silos asserts, at the secret in- 
stigation of the queen of Leon, dona Sancha.f The army, 

* This aff.^ciinff incident is not mentioned either by the monk of Silos or 
by Lucas Tiulensisi ; but it is related at length by the archbishop Rodrigo, De 
Rebus HispaniiB. lib. vi. cap 10 " Sod ego prsemoriar, ne te videam morien- 
tem qdem tanto studio entitrivi." 

t Rodrigo of Toledo (lib. vi. cap. 10. p. P8. ed. Schottiis, Hisp. Illust. torn. 
ii.) attributes th*^ death of Garcia to two Navarrese deserters ; and the anon- 
ymous a»ilh>r'nf ♦hi A finals of Hnmp ,fit,.|ln (apid Florfz, xxiii. 369.) to Ibe 
jealousy of a soKlit^r, whose wife the king had dishonortid. 
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which had lost its chief, immediately fled. The victor gare 
orders tlmt the Navarrese should be allowed to retire unmo- 
lested, but permitted the vengeance of his soldiers to fidl on 
the Mobammedan auxiliaries. The corpse he buried with 
royal honors and fraternal regret in the principal church of 
Nujera,* 

l(r5 ^^ sooner had Fernando restored tranquillity to his 
^ states, than lie prepared for the execution of a prq)ect 

I Q-Q lie had \on<r formed, — that of making war on the MohiiiD- 
' mcdan possessions in Lusitania. In the spring of 1055 he 
passed the Duero, the Tormcs at Salamanca, and entered by way 
of Almeida. The first place which he reduced was Cea; he 
next seized, one by one, the fortresses in the vicinity ; obtaining 
great plunder and numerous captives. During the followinff 
year he appears to have been inactive ; but in 1057 he tool 
the important cities of Viseo and Lamega The siege of the 
former was long and troublesome, owing to the excellent 
archers who defended the place; but its reduction was le- 
solved, both in revenge for the death of king Alfonso, and bfr 
cause its possession was necessary as a point of departure Ibt 
further conquests. On its &11, Fernando was so mean as to 
cut off the hands of the archer who, thirty years before, had 
mortally wounded his father-in-law. Lamego also made an 
obstinate though short defence, and was visited with Bome 8^ 
verity. The garrison were massacred ; the rest of the inbaUU 
ants consign^ to slavery and chains. To acquire Coimbra 
now inflamed his ambition ; but previous to undertaking ao in^ 
portant a siege, he journeyed to the shrine of Santiago, in G^ 
licia, to gain the intercession, if not the visible help, of that 
chivalric apostle. He invested the place in January, 1066^ 
(not even the rigors of winter could cool his zeal,) and obtained 
it by capitulation the following July. He had thus conquered^ 
the whole country between tlie Duero and the Mondego, coi^' 
stituting the greater portion of the modem province of Beira: 
north of the latter river, not a single fortified place remained 
dependent on the misbelievers. If the diploma of this Icinfff 
were genuine, the monks of Lorvam had no little ^re in the 
honor of the conquests; smce they supplied the beeiegeis 
with provisions, at a time when the siege, but for such aid, 
must have been abandoned. In return, the (i^rateful monarch 
secured them in the possession of their privileges; not the 
slightest of which was the confirmation of their exemption 

* We suspect that tho Dastilinn writers have Romewhat exitflrserated tba 
ill-conduct of the kinpr of Navarre. There can be nortonbt, however, that he 
was a tvrannirnl. rash, and vindictive prince,— qualities which hebeVflD 
allow«^d by the Navarrese writers to hai'e possessed. 

t Published by Sandoval, Historia de ]na Reyes de Castilla (in refno D 
Fernandi), fol. 12. This deed looks suspicious. 
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from contributions, ori^nally granted by Alboacem, Moham 
medan governor of Coimbra, about thirty years after the con- 
quest* The victor, grateful to Santiago, by whose aid he 
believed this triumph had been gained, laid magnificent ofier- 
ings on the altar of that apostle. 

The wars of Fernando in other parts were not less ,^,-0 
signal. He extended the boundary of Castile from the . 
Daero almost to the gates of Alcala de Henares ; and -inori 
would, no doubt, have taken both that city and even 
Madrid, had not the king of Toledo become his vassal and 
paid him tribute. He even carried his hostile irruptions into 
Valencia and Andalusia; but derived little advantage from 
them, if we except the relics of St. Isidore, which he com- 
pelled the king of SeVille to surrender to him. In his last ex- 
pedition, while under the walls of Valencia he was assailed by 
a sickness which he knew would be fatal : he was, therefore, 
fi>rced to abandon the siege, and return to Leon. 

The last days of this great king were wholly occu- -iQQri 
pied in extraordinary devotional exercises-f He re- 
fused to receive the sacrament in his palace, and, though ex- 
hausted by his disease, insisted on being carried to the church 
of St Isidore, where he passed whole hours, both during day 
and at midnight, in prayer, and in the ritual observances of his 
religion. On the morning of Monday, the 26th day of De- 
cember, he caused himself to be arrayed in his royal vestments, 
and carried to the church, accompanied W his bishops and ab- 
bots, and inferior clergy. Kneeling before the altar of St 
John, and raising his eyes to heaven, he said : — " Thine, O Lord, 
is the power, thme the dominion ! Thou art the King of kings, 
the supreme alike in heaven and on earth ! I return unto thee 
the crown which thou hast given me, and which I have worn 
during thy good pleasure. And now I only ask, that, when 

* This famous deed is in another work of the same nuthor, Historias de 
lo« Cinco Obispcis (notas, fol. 87). It, too, has a suspicious appearance. 
That the monks should not only be exempted from tribute, but allowed to 
pass and repass to Coimbra at any time, day or night, without the slightest 
interruption, seems odd. *' Veniant et vadant ad Colimbriam cum libcrtate, 

Sn diem et per noctem, quando mHlius velint aut nolint." Why grant the 
hristians— and monks too— a privilege denied to ]\fussulmans themselves? 
Such words, too, as Jutgo, Maurus, &c. smell of a date full two centuries 
later. Why should Jl^aurus be taken, per syneedochen, for Mohammedan ? Al 
this period the ^rabs were the more numerous, and the only powerful body 
of the Mussulman population in Spain. The date sufficiently shows the im- 
po«ture. *' Fuit facta carta de Juzgo, eera de Christianis 773, secundum vcro 
annoa Arabum 147, LunsB 13 Dulhijn.'* This era, 772, corresponds with a. d. 
734; but A. h. 147 does not open until March 9, a. d. 7C4, or thirty years later. 
Ot)u?r objections might be raised no less insuperable; yet, after all, the doo- 
ument is very vicient and curious. 

t t'crnand'o was so humble that he often dined with the poor monks ot 
Ban Facundus. One day, as he was about to drink wine from a K'»" TfJ" 
sd. ho lei it fkll, and it was broken. He instantly replaced it by oneoi gol4i 
adorned with precious stones. — Chron. &lejue. 
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my soul leaved this body, thou wilt receive it into thy celestiti 
mansion !*' Ilis royal crown and mantle were novv removodi 
the penitential habit was thrown over him, and as he lay pros- 
trate on the floor, ashes were scattered on his head. In that 
posture chiefly he remained, confessing his sins, and imploruig 
the divine mercy, until late in the following day, when he re- 
signed his soul into the hands of his Creator. 

Thus died one of the greatest and best princes that ever 
swayed the Christian sceptre in Spain. His enduring con- 
quests, his zeal for the welfare of his people, his generaaity of 
mind, his care of religion, and his liberality towards its minis- 
ters, his charity towards the poor, his humility of deportment, 
and his piety, cause him to be regarded as a model both ibr 
kings and private individuals. Unfortunately, however, in his 
last testament, he committed the same deplorable error as hia 
father. To Sancho, tlie eldest of his sons, he lefl the kingdom 
of Castile ; to Alfonso, the most beloved of his children, thoae 
of the Asturias and Leon ; and to Grarcia, Galicia, which then 
extended into Lusitania as far as the Duero : bis recent ooih 
quests were also divided among them according to their conti- 
guity. Nor were his two daughters overlook^ : Urraca, the 
eldest, had the city of Zamora; and Elvira that of Toro; and 
to both was bequeathed in addition the patronage of several 
monasteries.* 

1063 Alfonso VI. of Leon, and Sancho BL of Castile, 
. ' appeaf to have lived in tranquillity with each other 

1071 ^"^^"» ^^° years after their father's death, — a longer 
period than might have been expected from their mu- 
tual jealousies and their proneness to war. In 1068, &incho 
assumed the assailant, and defeated his brother on the banks 
of tlie Pisucrga. History leaves us in the dark alike as to tbo 
causes and consequences of this warfare: all that is certain is^ 
that a suspension of hostilities followed until 1071, when' the 
brothers again encountered each other near the river Carrion, 

* PelagiuR Ovetensis, Chronicon ReguniLegionen8iuin(apud Floras, ziv. 
471.)- Monaclii Sileiisis Chronicon (apud eundein, xvii. .313, &jo.), Ximeaet, 
Rcnim in Hispnnia Gestarum. lib. vi. cap. 9— 12. (ap:id Schottiim. HiiMiiia 
Illustrata, torn. ii. p. 98, &c.). Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Miindi (apaa eun> 
ilem, torn. iv. p. 92-96.). Chronicon Biirgense (apud Florez, zx»i. 900.^ 
Annales Conipostcllani (in codem tomo, p. 319.). Anales Toledanoa (in 60« 
dem tomo, p. '.i64.). Chronicon Composteilanum apud eundem, xx. aa8.> AD' 
nales Complutcnscs (apud eundom, xxiii. 313.) Chronicon Conimbrieeme (in 
oodem tomo, 320—337.) Chronicon Lusitanum ^pud eundem. xiv. 417, Ax. 
Alonso el Sabio, Cronica de EspaiSa, part iii. to the end. Favyo, Hiatoire 
do Navarre, liv. iii. Moret. Anales de Navarra, torn. i. liv. 9.). ZuriU 
Anales de Araijon, torn. i. liv. 1. Lemos, HistoriaGernl de I'ortufal, torn, il 
liv. 7. Mnsdpii, Historia Civil de la Espann Arabe, xii. 331—306. See alac 
Abu Bakir, VoRtia Stjrica; Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Picta, seu Reffnni'AI 
morabitarum Series (apud Casiri, torn. ii. passim); Ximones, Historia, Am 
bum, cap. 46. ; and Condu, by Marl6s, Histoire de la Domination, torn, il 
passim. 
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at a place called Valpellage.* The battle was obstinate ana 
bloody : it ended in the defeat of the Castilians ; but the latter 
by surprising the Leonnese in their camp, not only restored the 
honor of their arms, but almost exterminated the enemy. Al- 
fonso himself was taken prisoner. He is said to have owed his 
life to the intercession of his sister Urraca ; but he was in- 
closed in the monastery of Sahagun, with a view that he should 
there be compelled to embrace the ecclesiastical state, and 
thereby become incapacitated for the crown. Ere long, how- 
ever, we find him at the court of Toledo : whether he had 
escaped thither, or been exiled by his brother, is uncertain. 

The possession of two states did not satisfy the ambition of 
Sancho, who, as the eldest son of the late king, aspired to the 
whole of his kingdom, — to Gralicia and Portugal, as well as the 
cities of. Zamora and Tora In a battle fought at Santarem, 
he is said to have defeated, and it is added that he after>\ards 
dethroned, don Garcia ; but from the obscure, oflcn contradic- 
tory, relations of the ancient chroniclers, the probability is, that 
he allowed his brother to retain possession of the throne, on the 
condition of homage and tribute. This . hypothesis acquires 
greater weight from the fact, that, on the return of Alfonso 
nx>m Toledo, Garcia was still in Galicia, and that the latter was 
dethroned by the former. Whatever might be the issue of this 
war, Sancho hastened to Zamora, which he invested. The 
various circumstances with which romance has adorned the 
relation of this siege may well be omitted.f ^ All that we cer- 
tainly know is, that in 1072 the kin^ was assassinated before 
the place by a Castilian knight, Vellido Dolfos, — probably at 
the instigation of dona Urraca. Thus fell Sancho the Brave, 
after a reign of near seven years in Castile and two in Leon. 

When news of this catastrophe reached Toledo, Alfonso se- 
cretly left that capital, — for he was not without his suspicions 
(proMLbly well grounded), that his departure would be pre- 
vented by his host, — and went to Zaraora.J There, chiefly 
through the activity of his sister, many thousands resorted — 

• Also Golpeliera, Gnlpellar, Golpejures, Vulpeju, Vulpecularia, *:?. 

t They mav be found in Rodrigo of Toledo, the Chronicle of Alfonso el 
Sabio, and Mariana, &.c. This is the peculiar period of romance : almost 
every fact is so distorted by it that the truth can be found only in the writers 
contemporary. See Appendix H. relatini; to the did Ruy Diazde Bivar. To 
that Appendix we have consigned such historic events as we consider apoc- 
ryphal,— such, esppcially, as rest on the authority of the Cid*s biographers. 
For this reason, the text of the present history will sometimes be found more 
barren of events than most other works on this subject. If we were dis- 
posed to admit romance, we could easily be copious. 

J Here, too, the prelates of Toledo and Tuy, the General Chronicle (Al- 
fonso'sV and the Romance of the Cid, may be consulted. Wc cannot describe 
the endless improbabilities we encounter. The romance of this period is to 
be found embodied in Dr. Southey*s admirable translation of the Chronicle 
of the Cid,— a work not more distinguished for its erudition than for its in- 
terest. 

VoL.IL O 
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Leonnese, Caetilians, and Galiciaxis — to see and aoknowkdgv 
him. Having taken possession of Leon and Castile, he inviM 
his brother, of Galicia, don Garcia, to his court, and imitoi^ 
diately confined that prince in the castle of Luna, lliere ih» 
latter passed the remaining years of his life; deprived, iudMdy 
of his liberty, but in other respects treated with royal magnifr 
cence. 

1073 Undisturbed master of the Asturias, Leon, Galkna, 
. and Castile, Alfonso was watchful to extend his eoii^ 

1(R^ quests. His first expedition, in 1074, was in deftnee 
''' of his host, the king of Toledo, against whom the kiii|f 
of Cordova was advancing. The last-named ruler being ex- 
pelled from the territories of Toledo, and pursued even to the 
gates of his capital, Alfonso carried his arms into Portugal, re- 
duced Coria, and rendered many of the Mohammedan gover* 
nors of that country, even south of the Mondego, his tributarie^L 
But his most important wars were directed against the kingdom 
of Toledo (his host had died in the interim within the wiSlB<Jf 
Seville). In 1076, he commenced hostilities against Yahiii 
ben Ismail, and, in the four following years wrei^ed irdin the 
government of that prince most of t£e cities and towns north 
and east of the capital, thus circumscribing the dominioiii of 
Yahia to little more than the walls of Toleda Of these glori- 
ous and enduring conquests, comprising no fewer than twentjr 
fortified places, so little is said, even by contemporary chioiiK 
cicrs, that we have no more than the meager names. In 106S^ 
he formally invested that important capital, which after a 8ieg6 
of two years capitulated, as related in the first volume of thxi 
history."" In the following year an archbishop was appdnted 
to this restored see. 

1 nA5 ^^ ^^^ other wars of Alfonso with the Mohatntnedani 
need not be repeated here, there is littlednringthe rest 

llOQ ^^ ^^^ reign to strike the attention. To fbrtify himedt 
• however, against the formidable Almoravides^— ^whb at 

* Rodriffn of Toledo, (lib. vi. cap. 23.) has some rude verses on the eonqiuftf 

of this prince : — 

" Obsedit secure sunm castella Tnletum, 
Caotra sibi septena parans, aditumque rechidenit. 
Rnpibus alta licet, amploque situ populnsa, 
Circuradante Tago, rerurn virtute referta : 
Victu victa carens, invicto se dedit hnsti. 
ITiiic Medina-Coelim, Talavera, Conimbria ptaodaBt, 
Ab.ila, Secnbia, Salmantica, Publica Septem, 
Caiiria, Canca, Colar, Iscar. Medina-Canales 
Ulmiis et Ulmetnni, Mafi^erit, Attentia, Ripa 
Os!ima cum Fluvio-lapidum. Valuranica, Maura, 
Ascalona, Fita, Consocra, Maqneda, Butracam 
Victnri sine fine suo modelantur ovantes. 
Tldfphnnse! tiii resonent super astra triamphi!** 

But many of these places had been previously taken, perbapa not ; 

by the father of Alfouso. 
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this period were annihilating, one by one, the princes of Aixla 
Insia, who had signally defeated himselC* and were prepariDg 
to push their conquests furtlier towards the north and west, — 
he connected himself more closely with some French princes, 
to whom in return he was indebted for some portion of suca.'ss. 
To Henry count of Besan^on, a near relative of his queen 
Constance, in 1095 he gave his illegitimate daughter Tfiereu, 
with his Lusitanian conquests, extending from Oporto on the 
Duero to the confines of the Mohammedan kingoom of B-oxr^i- 
joz. These conquests, which had before been subject to t:;e 
governors of Gvalicia, were to be held as a fief dependent <a 
the crown of Leon; but he must have been blind, indeed, if be 
hoped that such dependence would always exjA. Aiy>ther 
daughter, Elvira, by his queen Constance, hie gave to Rayrrx/nd 
count of Toulouse. Five years before, he had bestowf.-d a iiitrd 
and the eldest of his daughters, Urraca, on Baym'jnd ccfuot of 
Burgundy, with the government of Galicia. I'i^'.^m; x'unt 
princes had entered his service at the instance of L'«e^ l^^e 
superior, Philip L of France. 

Alfonso died in 1109. As his only son, don SanciKj^ ^i^fj 
bad fallen in battle with th« Almoravides, he leix u> h^ 
eldest daughter Urraca, now either widow of Rbvuioad, or 
very recently married to Alfonso L, king of Amz<Ai nnc Nv 
varre, the crowns of Leon and Castile ; and to tije> son Al- 
fonso Raymond the lordship of Galicia, as an here^^itary fieC 
The evils arising from this injudicious policy were M.re to 
counterbalance dl the good this king ever procur^r^i ffjr ti«e 
country. His great actions, his great qualities, were Uma ren- 
dered eventually useless to his people. Had h.k t^io been 
spareds the power of his states would have been rx>ri-/w;daite< 
and Christian Spain more able to contend witii the fomnC^lt 
Moors. That his want of foresight led to the k«k cfpi/rtaga], 
will appear in the sequel : that it did not lead to (/re«t^r dis- 
asters, was owing to no wisdom of his, but to ci-'ciifOJ^I^nces 
which fortunately corrected the mischief of his '/ir^mXifJtm, 

In readinsr the events of the last two reilr^;^ tie r^er 
may have felt some surprise at finding no mention of fU^u'j^o 
de Bivar, the fbnous Cid Carapeador, whose exp'oi«> fom-j so 
prominent a place in the Chronicles of Alfonso tjje l/sarrK^d, 
and most subsequent historians of Spain. The caine *A of.%**- 
sion may soon be explained : those exploitM fM or^ s«jt^#or-*jr 
so questionable; they are, throughout, to m*;ch a*. ^nrJ^r*''^ 




« See the eorre«poiidiaf period in Gnpua IL of MotanMe^u fSfsia 
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air, and, perhaps, afford even room for doubt whether each t 
personage as the Campeador ever existed. As this personage^ 
Iiowever, whether real or fabulous, is too important to be <&■- 
missed without notice, and as what is believed to be Tamance 
should not be confounded with what is known to be true* hu 
character and deeds, like those of his equally iumous prede- 
cessors, Bernardo del Carpio and Fernando Gonsalez, bobII be 
consigned to the Appendix.* 

IIOQ Urraca, queen of Castile and Leon, did not loDgjre- 
. main even on tolerable terms with her husband, A li c wo 

•J,,, VII., who had been associated with her in the govem- 
* merit. — Whether it was owing to her dii^asition, which 
was evidently overbearing, and even tyrannical, or to her con- 
duct, which is known to have been imprudent, and is supposed 
to have been criminal, the two sovereigns soon came to an 
open misunderstanding. The Castilians naturally espoused 
the cause of their queen — not so much from attachment to her 
person, as from hatred of the Aragonese yoke. Alfonso then 
filled the fortresses of both kingdoms with trusty govemoTi 
chosen from among his hereditary subjects. This added fuel 
to the flame of discontent, which burned still more fiercely on 
hearing that the king had confined dona Urraca in the forUesi 
of Castellar. If any ftiith is to be placed in Rodrigo of Toledo^ 
who asserts that she had a son by one of her vassals, count don 
Diego Gomez, whose intrigues with her are confirmed by the 
contemporary writers of the History of Compostella, the hus- 
band had reason enough for this act of rigor. In this retire- 
ment, however, she was not so closely guarded tliat she could 
not inform her partisans of her situation ; a considerable nnin* 
her secretly resorted to Castellar, and bore her back to Buranoa 
For the first time, she now caused it to be proclaimed that iier 
scruples of conscience would not permit her longer to cohabit 
with her husband — for Alfonso was her first cousin — ^which 
meant, t'lat she either wanted another, or that she was resolved 
to abandon herself without one to her acknowledged pn^ien- 

* Soe Appendix If. Pelagius Ovctensis, Chrnnicon Rojriim Lefrinnenflium 
(apiitl Flon^z, Eppaiia Sagraria, xiv. 472.); Ximenos. Historia Arabiiin,ii.47n 
ner.iion R«-rum in IJispania Gestariim, lib. vi. cap. 13— S3, (apiid Schottoffi, 
Hispania Illiistrata, tom.li. p. 94—105.). Lucas Tud^'nsis, (;hronicon MumU 
(apud fundem, iv. 96— 1(K).). Alonso el Sabio, Cronira de EspaSa, fMrt Iv. 
cap. 1—3. Chronicon Burgense (apud Florez, xxiii. "0>, &c.) Chronieon 
Liisitanum (ap'id eundetn, xiv. 419.). Chronicon Conimbricenae (apod 
eundcm. xxiii. 338, dec). Annates Com pin ten bps (in code m tnmn, p. 314.) 
Chronicon Complutense (in eodem, p. 316.). Annales Compngteltani (in 
eodem, 320, &.C.). Analos Toledanos (in eodem, p. 38:}.). Chronienn de 
Cardena (in eodem, p. 372-). Ziirita, Anales <k' Aragon (in re^no Pedro f.). 
Favyn, Ilistoire de Navarre, liv. iv. Moret, Anales de Navarra. tom. i. lib. 
10. Lemos, Tlistoria Geral de Portngal. tom. ii. liv. 7. cap 3. ct 3. Mandtfu, 
Historia Civil de la Espafia Arabe, xii. 309—417. Ab i Ahdalla. VH»ti« Aca 
Picta (ap'id Casiri. ii. 214.). Cond<^, by Maricri, Ilistoirc de la Doiaiiiatiou. 
&c. ii. 230, &c. 
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•ity * ^ As civil war seemed inevitable, unless a reconciliation 
were effected between the royal pair, the nobles of Castile and 
liBon exerted themselves with so moch success to attain this 
end, thajt they consented to smother their mutual repugnance, 
and again to approach each other. Unfortunately, however, 
the reconciliation was but momentary. Disgusted with her 
levity, her haughtiness, and, most probably, incensed at her 
guilt, the king publicly repudiated her at Soria, and sent her 
back into Castile. The nobles of that an4 the sister kingdom 
espoused her cause, and swore to shake off the domination of 
Aragon. But Alfonso had possession of many fortresses, which 
he imstened to defend. The first battle between him and Diego 
Gome2, the queenV paramour, happened on the 26th day of 
October, 1111, in the vicinity of Sepulveda. The king was 
victorious; don Diego, the general, being lefl dead on^the field. 
But the queen appears sochi to have consoled herself for the 
loss of one lover by anotlier; if, indeed, she did not possess 
both at the same time. His place was supplied by don Pedro 
de Lara, by whom she is known to have had issue. It must 
not, however, be concealed, that, to save her reputation, some 
modern historians, with more chivalry than knowledge of their 
own chronicles, contend that she was sec^retly married to the 
count, though not one word of such a union is to be found in 
any one of those authorities.! 

After this victory, kmg Alfonso took undisputed po&- ■. ^i-. 
aesaion of Burgos, Palencia, Coria, Sahagun, and even . 
Leon. He is accused of having committed atrocities ^i-.^ 
during his march, worthy only of the fierce Almohades ; 
but accusations made by rancorous opponents cannot be re- 
ceived with too much caution. There was now a tliird party 
fbrwed, which appears to have &vored neither the queen nor 
the king of Aragon, and which, in 1112, crowned the infant 
don Alfonso Raymond king of Gal icia. The dislike entertained 
bv the people to the domination of a foreigner, and the noto- 
rious levities of Urraca, were the causes which influenced the 
bishop of Santiago (whose see was subsequently raised into an 

* The character of this princess is very unfavorably, and no doubt very 
trulj, drawn by the national writers of Aragon, and even by the forei|;n his- 
torians of Spain. 

t The sticklers for the marriage of the queen with don Pedro forget to 
tell us that the son of which that count was the father was born before her 
separation from Alfonso. This son was called Diego Hurtado, or Diego the 
8i9aUhif, since his birth was carefully concealed. H^w muny other children 
sbe had by the count, cannot be gathered from the obscure expressions — 
• "Comitem Larenscm P.6undisalvidem,qui cum matru iiwius repis (Urraca, 
mother of Alfonso VII.) adulterine concubuerat, ex ipsa regina ad'ulterinos 
filiaa genuerat. dcc^^-Ifistor. Compost, p. 518. (apud Florez. torn. xx.). 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that the character of this princess, 
which required no unnecessary severity, has been deepened in color by the 
pKejudiced, we might sav tlie vindictive, authors of this Chronicle. 

02 , 
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archbishopric) to take this step, and to deprive the king of 
Ara^on of all pretensions over Castile and Leon : he request- 
ed the pope to declare null the marriage between ^at soy^ 
reign and the queen, — the only basis on which those preteiH 
sions rested. Until the will of the pontift* should be known, 
the queen retreated into Galicia, to collect troops for her d^ 
fence and tliat of her son. Aided by the forces of her brotheiv 
in-law, count Enrique of Portugal, she soon returned into 
Leon, to raise the siege of Astorga, then pre^d by the king 
of Aragon. Alfonso was compelled to retire from the (dace; 
but his troops continued to make incursions from their fbrtreaMs 
into the surrounding country. But this struggle seemed likely 
to be protracted hopelessly ; especially as the queen's own 
nobles, whom her weak or criminal partiality for don Pedro de 
Lara so deeply disgusted, sometimes refused to couch a lance 
in her behalK A council, however, having assembled at P^ 
lencia (in 1114) in conformity with the papal recommendatioiiy 
to decide on the great question previously submitted to his 
holiness, and declared the marriage to be null, the supporters 
of the Aragonian king gradually fell from him, and he left the 
kingdom to turn his arms against the Mohammedans of his 
neighborhood. 

^ j,K The retreat of Alfonso did not restore peace to the 
, lacerated state. Though the queen recovered the finr^ 

1126 ^^^^^^ which still held for him, her unbridled paasioD% 
* and her conduct — a mixture at once of rashness and 
pusillanimity — created enemies on every side. Now the bishop 
of Santiago, now her own son, was the object of her persecu- 
tion. More than once did she unnaturally arm against the 
latter ; and when constrained to a reconciliation with him, she 
renewed hostilities the moment her unprincipled ambition dim 
covered an opening for them. Not satisfied with the tranquil 
possession of Leon and Castile, she aspired to that of Galicia; 
and, on the other hand, the partisans of her son, disgusted with 
her character and actions, were anxious to dethrone her, and 
place their favorite in her room. Several towns of the king- 
dom, indeed, declared for the young prince ; and, on one oc- 
casion, her paramour was seized by two Castilian nobles, and 
confined in the castle of Mansilla. The internal state of the 
country, which was alternately ravaged by the hostile parties^ 
was horrible. In fact, her reign was one interrupted succe»> 
sion of troubles; nf|^ost of which were justly imputable to her- 
self At length, in 1126, she ended her slormy and disastroos 
life, to the universal relief of her people. She left to posterity 
a character darkened by many crimes, and scarcely redeemed 
by a single virtue.* 

* The attempta made by Ferreras (iii. 366.), by Masdeu (xx. 35, Ac), and 
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Alfonso VIII., usually styled the Emperor, who in- -t-inft 
herited the crowns of Castile and Leon, after silencing . 
a few of his turbulent nobles; directed his first efforts to ,,p.«r 
the recovery of certain fortresses still held in Castile by 
the king of Aragon. Of these places, some, which had re- 
fused to acknowledge his mother, immediately recognized hia 
authority ; but Castro-Xeriz and the provmce of Rioja adhered 
to the Aragonian. To reduce these, the one put in motion a 
considerable army : to preserve them, the other advanced as 
far as Tamara. The blclod which should have ransomed Chris- 
tian Spain from the yoke of the misbelievers was about to flow 
in this disgraceful strife, when the prelates and barons of both 
armies wisely interfered, and reconciled the two princes. The 
king of Aragon even abandoned his remaining possessions in 
Castile to the young Alfonso. The tranquillity thus establish- 
ed was interrupted for a moment at the end of about two years, 
— ifj indeed, as tliere is some reason to suspect, the periods have 
not been confounded, — by another hostile aggression of the king 
of Aragon, who invested Moron, but who retired without prose- 
cuting the siege. His arms found a more fitting enemy, tlie 
Mohammedans, over whom he repeatedly and gloriously tri- 
umphed. On his death, before Fraga, in 1134, in an unfortu- 
nate action against them, his dominions were rescued from 
ravage by the seasonable advance of his brother of Castile and 
Leon, who forced the misbelievers to retire. But the latter 
sovereign appears to have been actuated by other motives than 
generosity in affording this prompt succor.* Najera, Calahorra, 
Tarrazona, and even Saragossa, omitting many minor places, 
which opened their gates to him, as the ally of their sovereign 
Ramiro the Monk, he evidently considered as his conquests ; 
nor would he resign them to the new king, except as fiefs : he 
endeavored even to procure the recognition of his superiority 

otbera, to clear the character of this princess, mufst surprise every reader 
conversant with the chroniclers of this period. Her implication in the 
murder of her brother, don Sancho, before Zamora,— her imprisoning, and, 
as there is reason to believe, projecting the assassination, of don Diego 
Gelmirez, metropolitan of Santiago,— hpr conjugal iiifiilelity,— her unnatu- 
ral wars with her son, — her restless ambition,— are facts of which no rea- 
sonable doubt can be entertained. The positive testimony of the three 
authors of the History of Compostella, who wrote from 1100 to 1140, cannot 
be shaken. They are, however, unmercifully treated by Masdeu; not be- 
cause their testimony is at variance with pnibabiiity, or unconfirmed by 
other authority, but because they had the misfortune to be Frenchmen. For 
the authority of this reign, see the last citations. 

* Zurita (Anales, i. 48.) insists that the Castilian appealed to the gener- 
osity of the Aragoiterie. " Yhumiliandose al empermtor (Spain had two 
emperors at the same time)1e pidio le dexasse su tierra, y mandasse que se 
le entregBs.«en sus Castillos; y el, como principe muy generoso. lo tuvo por 
bien por Jiquel camino." Such, indeed, is, or seems to b«, the relation of 
Rodrigo of Toledo; but the Chronicles of Castile carefully refrain from 
mentioning the humiliation; they even go so far as to say that it was the 
king of Aragon who bt-gged for peace, and that he did so boraus«> he was 
afraid to engage with an enemy so superior in number as the Castilians. 
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tice ; and his affability of disposition,— rendered him deservedly 
dear to his people.* 

2. Separate Crowns of Leon and Castile. 
1026—1230. 

109fi ^^ Castile, the reign of Sancho el Matfor^ the fint 
jj soverei^jn of the new kingdom, began m 1026» and 

,^ ended in 1035. Hence, as Fernando grasped the 
sceptre early in the latter year, he had reigned some- 
what more than two years, when, by the death of Bermudo IIL, 
in June, 1037, he became, in right of his queen, kiiig also tf 
Leon. < 

1 ^07 But Fernando I., though he lost no time in Inaxchine 
y his victorious army to the city of Leon, was not immedK* 

,J2.r ately recognized by the inhabitantsof that capital Their 
' affection for their deceased king ; their resentment to- 
wards his victor, especially as that victor was the son of one 
whose memory they had little reason to respect; and, stiU 
more, the humiliation of receiving as their master the sovereign 
of a country which had until within the last eleven years been 
dependent on their rulers ; — made them offer for a few dajra a 
courageous resistance. But sober reflection now taught them, 
tiiat there was little wisdom in exasperating one whom sooBer 
or later they must inevitably obey ; and they opened their gates 
to him. Their ill-will was speedily dissipated hj the cond^ 
scension of his manner, and by the zeal with which he strove 
to gain their favor. He confirmed the laws of Alfbsso, adding 
others equally applicable to the wants and habits of the people: 
to render his popularity secure, he fixed his court among them 
in preference to Burgos, and in his public decrees alwara ai^ 
sunied the title of king of Leon before that of Castile. Some 
attempts, indeed, to disturb his repose were at first made by 
men, who, having so long enjoyed the privilege of rebelling 
against their native sovereigns, naturally expected that they 
might exercise it with greater impunity under a stranger; bat 

* Pe]n};i(]8 OvetenFis Episcopus, Chronicon Regum Ijef;ion«nfiuin (apud 
FInroz, EsparSa Sajfmda, ziv. 40G — 470, &c.). Monachi Silcnsis Chronfom 
(npud eiindcm, xvii. 312.)- Aniiales Complutenses (apud eunden, zzlil. 309, 
&c.)- Chronicon Rur^ensc (nodem tomo, p. 308.V Annates Ctompoatetlani 
(in eodem. 318.) Chronicon de Cardeiia, p. 371. (apud cundem, et in eodem 
toinoV ('hronicon Conimbricenge, p. 337. (in eodem). Anales Toledancm, 
i. p. 383. &c. (in eodem). Mofet, Anaies de Navarra, torn. i. Iib.8.et 0. La- 
raos, Historia Gcral de Portiisal, torn, ii liv. 7. Rodericus Toletaaiw, Re* 
rum in Hispania Gestariim, lib. v. et vi. Lucas Tudensis. Chronicon Bffandl, 
lib. iv. p. 87— 10. (apud Scholium, Ilispania Illustrata, torn. ii. et {▼.). AlOD- 
so cl Sabio, Cronica de Espaiin, part iii. cap. 21— 33. Favyn, Histoiredt 
Navarre. To these may be added the frapmeiits of Casiri; the Ilistoria 
Arabum of Rodrisfo of Toledo; Condi^. by Maries; and D'Herholot, panijB. 
riic authorities of this period are too uunicrous to be all cited 
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the active monarch triumphed over all opposition : his throne 
was at length established in the hearts of his subjects. 

But if Fernando was freed from domestic troubles, he expe- 
rienced them from a neighbor and a brother; an inevitable 
efieet of the disastrous policy of his father. His prosperity was 
envied by the king of Navarre, who, actuated, we are told, by 
the very demon of ambition, and regardless alike of honor, or 
faith, or fraternal obligation, formed a design for depriving him, 
if not of life, at least of sovereignty. In a fit of real or pre- 
tended sickness, this latter prince, who had fixed his court at 
Najera, sent for Fernando, and at the same time enjoined his 
domestics to seize him during his visit Fernando did not fiiil 
to go; but being warned of his danger by the very creatures 
of don Garcia, who revolted at the meditated treason, he easily 
contrived to escape it Not long afterwards he sent a similar 
invitation to his elder brother, who, in the view of removing all 
suspicion as to the past plot, was likewise induced to accept it 
On the way don Garcia was arrested and consigned to the cas- 
tle of Ceya. But the guards, whether bribed by the prisoner, 
or, as we would fiiin believe, influenced by a more honorable 
motive, suflTered him to escape. This was a signal for open 
war between the two brothers ; a war which Fernando, how- 
ever conscious of his own superior power, vainly endeavored 
to avert b)' entreaties or remonstrancea At the head of a 
combined army of Navarrese and Mohammedans, don ,/yr4 
Garcia, in 1054, invaded Castile : near Burgos, he was 
encountered by the king of Leon and Castile. Before the 
struggle commenced, attempts were made to dissuade the as- 
sailant from his unnatural, and hopeless as unnatural, purpose ; 
but not even the affectionate entreaties of his governor in in- 
fancy could succeed. Seeing the number of the enemy, and 
^ the hopelessness of the contest, the faithful old man, — fiiithful 
' even unto death, — seized sword and lance, and placed himself 
in the front of the lines, without shield, or helmet, or breast- 
plate ; resolving rather to die than to behold the death of his 
beloved master.* Here, as the squadrons closed, he received 
the fate he sought ; and, as he had foreseen, it immediately 
fell on don Garcia, who was pierced to the heart by a lance in 
the hand of some officer connected with the royal house of 
Leon, — probably, as the monk of Silos asserts, at the secret in- 
stigation of the queen of Leon, dona Sancha.t The army, 

* This aff'Ciinff incident is not mentioned either by the monk of Silos or 
by Lucas Tiidonsis ; but it is related at length by the archbishop Rodrigo, De 
Rebus HispanisB. lib. vi.-cap 10 "Sed ego prsmoriar, ne te videam raorien- 
tem qaem tanto latudio eniitrivi." 

t Rodrigo of Toledo (lib. vi. cap. 10. p. ?<8. ed. Schottiis, Hisp. Illust. torn. 
ii.) attributes th? death of Garcia to two Navarrese deserters ; and the anon- 

Jrmous anth ^r*nr»ln Afinals of fi'>mp isfj-lla (ap id Flor«'7., xxiii. 369.) to the 
ealousy of a sold'n't, whose wife the kitig had dishonored. 
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which had lost its chief, immediately fled. The victor gava 
orders that the Navarrese should be allowed to retire unmch 
Icsted, but permitted the vengeance of his soldiers to fiiU on 
the Moliiammedan auxiliaries. The corpse he buried with 
royal honors and fraternal regret in the principal cliiirch of 
Najera.* 

10^5 No sooner had Fernando restored tranquillity to his 
* states, tlian he prepared for the execution of a project 

l()>fi ^^® ^ ^^"=^ formed, — that of makmg war on the Moham- 
medan possessions in Lusitania. In the spring of 1056 he 
passed the Duero, tlie Tonnes at Salamanca, and entered by way 
of Almeida. The first place which he reduced was Cea ; he 
next seized, one by one, the fortresses in the vicinity ; obtaining 
great plunder and numerous captives. During the foUowinff 
year he appears to have been inactive ; but in 1057 he tool 
the important cities of Viseo and Lamega The siege of the 
former wais long and troublesome, owing to the excellent 
archers who defended the place; but its reduction was rfr 
solved, both in revenge for the death of king Alfonso, and b^ 
cause its possession was necessary as a point of departure fbt 
further conquests. On its fall, Fernando was so mean as to 
cut off the hands of the archer who, thirty years befiire^ had 
mortally wounded his father-in-law. Lamego also made an 
obstinate though short defence, and was visited with aome se- 
verity. The garrison were massacred ; the rest of the inhabit* 
ants consigned to slavery and chains. To acquire Coimbni 
now inflamed his ambition ; but previous to undertaking ao im- 
portant a siege, he journeyed to the shrine of Santiago, in G^ 
licia, to gain the intercession, if not the visible help, of that 
chivalric apostle. He invested the place in January, 1056^ 
(not even the rigors of winter could cool his zeal,) and obtained 
it by capitulation the following July. He had thus conqaered . 
the whole country between tlie Duero and the Mondego, con-* 
stituting the greater portion of the modern province of Beira: 
north of the latter river, not a single fortified place remained 
dependent on the misbelievers. If the diploma of this kingf 
were genuine, the monks of Lorvam had no little share in the 
honor of the conquests; since they supplied the besiegers 
with provisions, at a time when the siege, but for such aid, 
must have been abandoned. In return, the grateful monarch 
secured them in the possession of their privileges; not the 
slightest of which was the confirmation of their exemption 

* W« siippoct tliat the Castilian writers have Roniewhat exninreitited tbe 
ill-conduct of th" kirifr of Navarre. Therocan he nodouht, however, tlMtlM 
was a tvrai)iii(.-nl, rash, and vindictive princo,— qualities which he » even 
allowfid hy the Navarrose wrltors to have po^sosscd. 

t Published hy Sandoval, Historia dn log Roves de Castilla (in regno D 
Pernandi), fol. 12. This deed looks suspicious. ' 
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from contributions, originally granted by Alboacom, Moham 
xnedan governor of Coimbra, about tJiirly years after the con- 
quest.* The victor, grateful to Santiago, by whose aid he 
believed this triumph had been gained, laid magnificent ofter- 
ingB on the altar of that apostle. 

The wars of Fernando in other parts were not less |/xeQ 
signal. He extended the boundary of Castile from the . 
Daero almost to the gates of Alcala de Henares ; and -tn^ 
would, nD doubt, have taken both that city and even 
Madrid, had not the king of Toledo become his vassal and 
paid him tribute. He even carried his hostile irruptions into 
Valencia and Andalusia; but derived little advantage from 
them, if we except the relics of St. Isidore, which he conj- 
pelled the king of Seville to surrender to him. In his last ex- 
pedition, while under the walls of Valencia he was assailed by 
a sickness which he knew would be fatal : he was, therefore, 
forced to abandon the siege, and return to Leon. 

The last days of this great king were wholly occu- -ifion 
pied in extraordinary devotional exercises.! He re- 
fused to receive the sacrament in his palace, and, though ex- 
hausted by his disease, insisted on being carried to the church 
of St. Isidore, where he passed whole hours, both during day 
and at midnight, in prayer, and in the ritual observances of his 
religion. On the morning of Monday, the 26th day of De- 
cember, he caused himself to be arraijed in his royal vestments, 
and carried to the church, accompanied bv his bfshops and ab- 
bota, and inferior clergy. Kneeling berore the altar of St 
John, and raising* his eyes to heaven, he said : — " Thine, O Lord, 
is the power, thme the dominion ! Thou art the King of kings, 
the supreme alike in heaven and on earth ! I return unto thee 
the crown which thou hast given me, and which I have worn 

during thy good pleasure. And now I only ask, that, when 

^ ■ ■ .»— ^» 

* Tbis fliinous deed i« in another work of the same nuthnr, Historias de 
kM Cinco Obispos (nntas, fol. 87). It, too, has a suspicious appearance. 
That the monks should not only be exempted from tribute, but allowed to 
pass and repass to Coimbra at any time, day or night, without the slightest 
interruption, seems odd. " Veniant et vadant ad Colimbriam cum libertate, 

Sr diem et per noctem, quando melius velint aut nolint." Why grant the 
irtttlans— and monks too— a privilege denied to Mussulmans themselves? 
Such words, too, as Juzgo, Maurus, &c. smell of a date full two centuries 
later. Why should Jfaurus be taken, per syneedochen, for Mohammedan ? At 
this period the ^rabs were the more numerous, and the only powerful body 
of the Mussulman population in Spain. The date sufficiently shows the im- 
poeture. ** Fuit facta carta de Juzgo, sera de Christianis 773, secundum vcro 
annos Arabum 147, Lun«B 13 Dulhija." This era, 772, corresponds with a. i>. 
734; but a. h. 147 does not open until March 9, a. d. 7C4, or thirty years later. 
Other objections might be raised no less insuperable; yet, after all, the doc- 
ument is very yicient and curious. 

t t'ernando was so humble that he often dined with the poor monks ol 
San Facundus. One day, as he was about to drink wine from a glass vei- 
tel. he lei it fkll, and it was broken. He instantly replaced it by one of gol^i 
adorned with precious stones. — Ckron. &leiue. 
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my soul leavori this body, thou wilt receive it into thy colestiaa 
mansion !** llis royal crown and mantle were now removed, 
the penitential habit was thrown over him, and as he lay profr 
trate on the floor, ashes were scattered on his head. In thai 
posture chiefly he remained, confessing his sins, and impbriog 
tiie divine mercy, until late in the following day, when he re- 
signed his soul into tlie hands of his Creator. 

Thus died one of the greatest and best princes that ever 
swayed the Christian sceptre in Spain. His enduruog coo- 
quests, his zeal for the welfare of his people, his generosity of 
mind, his care of religion, and his liberality towards its minJa- 
ters, his charity towards the poor, his humility of deportment, 
and his piety, cause him to be regarded as a model both ior 
kings and private individuals Unfortunately, however, iuhia 
last testament, he committed the same deplorable error as hk 
father. To Sancho, the eldest of his sons, he left the kingdom 
of Castile ; to Alfonso, the most beloved of his children, those 
of the Asturias and Leon ; and to Garcia, Gralicia, which then 
extended into Lusitania as far as the Duero : his recent coi^ 
quests were also divided among them according to their coDt^ 
guity. Nor were his two daughters overlooked : Urraca, the 
eldest, had the city of Zamora; and Elvira that of Toro; and 
to both was bequeathed in addition the patronage of several 
monasteries.* 

1065 Alfonso VI. of Leon, and Sancho H of Castile, 
. ■ appeal* to have lived in tranquillity with each other 

1071 ^"^^'^o ^^^ years after their father^s death, — a longer 
period than might have been expected from their mu* 
tual jealousies and their proneness to war. In 1068, Sandio 
assumed the assailant, and defeated his brother on the banks 
of the Pisuerga. History leaves us in the dark alike as to the 
causes and consequences of this warfare: all that is certain is, 
th.'it a suspension of hostilities followed until 1071, when' the 
brothers again encountered each other near the river Canion, 

* Pelacrius Ovetensis, ChroniconRefrum Legionen8iuin(apud Floras, xfT. 
471.). Monaclii Silensis Chrnnicnn (apud eundem, xvii. 313, &;c). Ximeiiea, 
Kcriim in Hispania Gestarum. lib. vi. cap. 9— 13. (apnd SchoUiim. HiiMiiia 
Illustrata, tom. ii. p. 08, ice). Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi (apaa ean- 
(lein, tom. iv. p. l)a-9fi.). Chronicon Burgense (apud Florez, zxiii. 300.). 
Annates Coiiipostellaiii (in eodem tomo, p. 319.). Anales TnledanM (in eo- 
dem tomo, p. 384.). Chronicon Coraposteilanum apud eundem, xr. 396.^ An- 
nales Compluionses (apud eundem, xxiii. 313.) Chronicon Conimbricenan (In 
eodem tomo, :^9— 337.) Chronicon Lusitanum ^pud eundem, xiv. 417, ice 
Alonso el Snbio, Cronica dc EspaHa, part iii. to the end. Favyo, Hfstoira 
(i« Navarre, liv. iii. Moret, Anales de Navarra. tom. i. liv. 9.). ZariU 
Anales de Aragon, tom. i. liv. 1. Lemos, Historia GernI de Portufal, torn, ii 
liv. 7. Masdpu, Historia Civil de la EiipaTia Arabe, xii. 3:U--^. See aim 
Abu Bakir, Vrstis Serica; Abu Abdalla, Vestis Acu Picta, aeu Refnim'Al 
morabitarum Series fapud Casiri, tom. ii. passim); Xinienes, Histoiin, Am 
bum, cap. 4ti. ; and Conde, by Marias, Histoire de la Domination, tom. ji 
passim. 
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at a place called Valpellage.'" The battle was obstinate ana 
bloody : it ended in the defeat of the Ca^tilians ; but the latter 
by surprising the Leonnese in their camp, not only restored the 
honor of their arms, but almost exterminated the enemy. Al- 
fonso himself was taken prisoner. He is said to have owed his 
life to the intercession of his sister Urraca ; but he was in> 
closed in the monastery of Sahagun, with a view that he should 
there be compelled to embrace the ecclesiastical state, and 
thereby become incapacitated for the crown. Ere long, how- 
ever, we find him at the court of Toledo : whether he had 
escaped thither, or been exiled by his brother, is uncertain. 

The possession of two states did not satisfy the ambition of 
Sancho, who, as the eldest son of the late king, aspired to the 
whole c^ his kingdom, — to Galicia and Portugal, as well as the 
cities of. Zamora and Tora In a battle fought at Santarem, 
he is said to have defeated, and it is added that he afterw&fds 
dethroned, don Garcia ; but from the obscure, oflen contradic- 
tory, relations of the ancient chroniclers, the probability is, that 
he allowed his brother to retain possession of the throne, on the 
condition of homage and tribute. This hypothesis acquires 
greater weight from the fact, that, on the return of Alfonso 
maa Toledo, Garcia was still in Galicia, and that the latter was 
dethroned by the former. Whatever might be the issue of this 
war, Sancho hastened to Zamora, which he invested. The 
various circumstances with which romance has adorned the 
relation of this siege may well be omitted.f , All that we cer- 
tainly know is, that in 1072 the king was assassinated before 
the place by a Castilian knight, Vellido Dolfos, — probably at 
the instigation of dona Urraca. Thus fell Sancho the Brave, 
after a reign of near seven years in Castile and two in Leon. 

When news of this catastrophe reached Toledo, Alfonso se- 
cretly left that capital, — ^for he was not without his suspicions 
(proMLbly well grounded), that his departure would be pre- 
vented by his host, — and went to Zamora.^ There, chiefly 
through the activity of his sister, many thousands resorted — 

* Also Golpeliera, Golpellar, Golpejures, Vulpeju, Vulpecularia, &p. 

t They mav be found in Rodrigo of Toledo, the Chronicle of Alfonso el 
Sabio, and Mariana, &c. This is the peculiar period of romance : almost 
every fact is so distorted by it that the truth can be found only in the writers 
contemporary. See Appendix H. relating to the Cid Ruy Diazde Bivar. To 
that Appendix wc have consigned such historic events as we consider apoc- 
rjrphal,— such, esppcially, as rest on the authority of the Cid^s biographers. 
For this reason, the text of the present history will sometimes be found more 
barren of events than most other works on this subject. If we were dis- 
posed to admit romance, we could easily be copious. 

J Here, too, Ihf prelates of Toledo and Tuy, the General Chronicle (Al- 
fonso'sV and the Romance of the Cid, may be consulted. Wc cannot describe 
the enaless improbabilities we encounter. The romance of this period is to 
be found embodied in Dr. Southey's admirable translation of the Chronicle 
of the Cid, — a work not more distinguished for its erudition than fpr its in- 
terest. 

VoL.IL O 
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Leonnese, Castilians, and Galicians — to see and aeknowledg* 
him. Having taken possession of Leon and Castile, he invitlsd 
his brother, of Galicia, don Grarcia, to his court, and imiDO- 
diately confined that prince in the castle of Luna. Thefe tltt 
latter passed the remaining years of his life; deprived, ipdeed, 
of his liberty, but in other respects treated with royal magnifr 
cence. 

1073 Undisturbed master of the Asturias, Leon, Galion, 
. and Castile, Alfonso was watchful to extend hk otw^ 

1(R^ quests. His first expedition, in 1074, was in deftswe 
' of his host, the king of Toledo, against whom the kbag 
of Cordom was advancing. The last-named ruler being etx- 
pelled from the territories of Toledo, and pursued even to the 
gates of his capital, Alfonso earned his arms into Portugsl, ra- 
duced Coria, and rendered many of the Mohammedan gover- 
nors of that country, even south of the Mondego, his tribataiie& 
But his most important wars were directed against the kinffdom 
of Toledo (his host had died in the interim within the waUs of 
Seville). In 1076, he commenced hostilities against Yahit 
ben Ismail, and, in the four following years wrested floin ^ttt 
government of that prince most of the cities and towns ncrdi 
and east of the capital, thus circumscribing the doroiniODt of 
Yahia to little more than the walls of Toleda Of these gitiii- 
ous and enduring conquests, comprising no fewer than twentv 
fortified places, so little is said, even by contemporary dirotll- 
clcrs, that we have no more than the meager names. In 1068^ 
he formally invested that important capital, which after a siege 
of two years capitulated, as related in the first volume of this 
history.* In the following year an archbishop was appointed 
to this restored see. 

1085 ^^ ^^^ other wars of Alfonso with the Mohaolniedane 
need not be repeated here, there is littlednringtfae reet 

llOQ ^^ ^^^ reign to strike the attention. To fbrtify himsell^ 
' however, against the formidable Almoravides,-7wh6 at 

* Rodripo of Toledo, (lib. vi. cap. 23.) has some rude verses on the eonqiwrtt 

of this prince : — 

** Obsedit secura suam castella Tnletiim, 
Caotra sibl septena parans, aditumnne reclndem. 
RMptbiis alia licet, amploque situ papulosa, 
Circuradante Tago, rerum virtute referta : 
Victii victa carens, invicto se dedit bnsti. 
Hnic Mndina-Coelim, Talavera, Conimbria pilBttdalit, 
Ab:ila, Secobia, Salmantica, Publica aopt**in, 
Caiiria. Caiica, Colar, Iscar. Medina-Canales 
Ulmiis et Ulmetum, Maserit, Attentia, Ripa 
Os'ima cum Pluvio-Iapidum. Valeraiiica, Maura, 
Asralnna, Fita, Consocra, Maqueda, ButracQm 
Victnri sine fine suo modelanturovantes. 
IMcphoTifie! till resonent super astra trinmphf !** 

But many of these places had been preyiously taken, perhapa not : 

by the father of Alfouso. 
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this period were annihilating, one by one, the princes of Anda 
losia, who had signally defeated himselC" and were preparing 
to push their conquests furtlier towards tlie north and west, — 
h^ connected him^lf more closely with some French princes, 
to whom in return he was indebted for some portion of success. 
To Henry count of Besan^on, a near relative of his queen 
Constance, in 1095 he gave his illegitimate daughter Theresa, 
with his Lusitanian conquests, extending from Oporto on the 
Duero to the confines of the Mohamm^an kingdom of Bada- 
joz. These conquests, which had before been subject to the 
governors of Galicia, were to be held as a fief dependent on 
the crown of Leon; but he must have been blind, indeed, if he 
hoped that such dependence would always exist Another 
daughter, Elvira, by his queen Constance, he gave to Raymond 
count oi Toulouse. Five years before, he had bestowed a third 
and the eldest of his daughters, Urraca, on Raymond count of 
Burgundy, with the government of Galicia. These three 
princes had entered his service at the instance of their liege 
superior, Philip I. of France. 

Alfonso died in 1109. As his only son, don Sancho, -■ ^qq 
bad fidlen in battle with th^ Almoravides, he lefl to his 
eldest daughter Urraca, now either widow of Raymond, or 
very recently married to Alfonso I., king of Aragon and Na- 
varre, the crowns of Leon and Castile ; and to their son Al- 
fonso Ravmond the lordship of Galicia, as an hereditary fie£ 
The evils arising from this injudicious policy were sure to 
counterbalance all the good this king ever procured for the 
country. His great actions, his great qualities, were thus ren- 
dered eventually useless to his people. Had his son been 
^Mured, the power of his states would have been consolidated, 
and Christian Spain more able to contend with the formidable 
Moors. That his want of foresight led to the loss of Portugal, 
will appear in the sequel : that it did not lead to greater dis- 
asters, was owing to no wisdom of his, but to circumstances 
which fortunately corrected the mischief of his dispositions. 

In readincf the events of the last two reigns, the reader 
may have felt some surprise at finding no mention of Rodrigo 
de Bivar, the famous Cid Campeador, whose exploits form so 
prominent a place in the Chronicles of Alfonso the Learned, 
and most subsequent historians of Spain. The cause of omis- 
sion may soon be explained : those exploits rest on authority 
so questionable; they are, throughout, so much at variance 
with genuine history ; they are in themselves often so improb- 
able, sometimes so impossible ; that, when weighed in the scale, 
either of historic evidence or of reason, they are lighter than 

f 

* Bee the correspoDding period in Chapter II. of Mobammedaa Spain. 
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air, and, perhaps, afford even room for doubt whether mich ft 
personage as the Campeador ever existed. As this personaxei 
Iiowever, whether real or fabulous, is too important to be dis- 
missed without notice, and as what is believed to be romuice 
should not be confounded with what is known to be trae* hu 
character and deeds, like those of his equally famoua prede- 
cessors, Bernardo del Carpio and Fernando Gonsalez, sfakll be 
consigned to the Appendix.* 

nOQ Urraca, queen of Castile and I^eon, did not long je- 
. main even on tolerable terms with her husband, Aummo 

1111 ^^^^'* ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ associated with her in the govern* 
' mcnt. — Whether it was owing to her disposition, which 
was evidently overbearing", and even tyrannical, or to her con- 
duct, which is known to have been imprudent, and is sufqxMed 
to have been criminal, the two sovereigns soon came to an 
open misunderstanding. The Castilians naturally espoiued 
the cause of their queen — not so much from attachment to her 
person, as from hatred of the Aragonese yoke. Alfonso then 
filled the fortresses of both kingSoms with trusty govemon 
chosen from among his hereditary subjects. This added fiiel 
to the flame of discontent, which burned still more fiercely on 
hearing that the kinsf had confined dona Urraca in tlie fortaren 
of Castellar. If any fiiith is to be placed in Rodrigo of Toledo^ 
who asserts that she had a son by one of her vassals, count don 
Diego Gomez, whose intrigues with her are confirmed by the 
contemporary writers of the History of Compostella, the hus- 
band had reason enough for this act of rigor. In this retirfr' 
ment, however, she was not so closely guarded that she could 
not inform her partisans of her situation ; a considerable num- 
ber secretly resorted to Castellar, and bore her back to BamML 
For the first time, she now caused it to be proclaimed that ner 
scruples of conscience would not permit her longer to cohabit 
with her husband — for Alfonso was her first cousin — ^which 
meant, t!iat she either wanted another, or that she was resolved 
to abandon herself without one to her acknowledged propen- 

* See Appendix II. Pelagius Ovetensis, Cbronicon R(>ciim I^frionenaiain 
(a pud Flor.^z, Espatia Sagrada. xiv. 472.)! Ximenfs. Historia Arabiiin,ii.47., 
neciion Ri-rnin in Uispania Gestariim, lib. vi. cap. i:{— 23. (apiid Sehottnffi, 
Hispania lilustrata. toin.li. p. 94—105.). Lucas Tiidoiisid, (JhronicoD Mundi 
(apud eiindein, iv. 9G— 1(H).). Alonso el Subin, Crnnira dn EppaSa, fMit iv. 
cap. 1—3. Clironicon Burgense (apud FloroK, xxiii. "0), &c.) ChronksoB 
Lusitanum (apud cundcm, xiv. 419.). Chronicon ConimbriGenM (aiKid 
eund(Mn. xxiii. 338, &c.). Annales Complutenscs (in uodfin tomn, p. 314.) 
Chronicon Coinplutonse (in codcm, p. 316.). Annales Coinpnutellani (in 
eodem, 3^20, &c.). Analos Tolcdanos (in eodcin, p. 3^.). Chronicon de 
Cardena (in eodcm, p. 372-). Ztirita, Anales (k* Aragon (in refrno Pedro I.). 
Favyn, Histoiro dc Navarre, llv. iv. Moret, AnalHS de Navarra. tnm. i. lib. 
10. Lemos, Tlistoria Geral dc Portugal, torn. ii. liv. 7. cap 3. <ft 3- Masdeu, 
Historia Civil de la E-spaiia Arabe, xii. 3ni) — 417. Ab i Abdalla. Veatiii .Aca 
.Mcta (ap!]d Casiri. ii. 214.). Condu, by Maries, Histoiro de la Doiuiuatiou. 
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•ity.* ^ As civil war seemed inevitable, unless a reconciliation 
were effected between the royal pair, the nobles of Castile and 
liBon exerted themselves with so much success to attain this 
end, that they consented to smother their mutual repugnance, 
and again to approach each other. Unfortunately, however, 
the reconciliation was but momentary. Disgusted with her 
levity, her haughtiness, and, most probably, incensed at her 
guilt, the king publicly repudiated her at Soria, and sent her 
back into Castile. The nobles of that an4 the sister kingdom 
espoused her cause, and swore to shake off the domination of 
Aragon. But Alfonso had possession of many fortresses, which 
he hastened to defend. The first battle between him and Diego 
Gome2, the queenV paramour, happened on the 26th day oi 
October, 1111, in the vicinity of Sepulveda. The king was 
victorious*^ don Diego, the general, being left dead on^the field. 
But the queen appears soon to have consoled herself fi^r the 
loss of one lover by anotlier ; if, indeed, she did not possess 
both at the same time. His place was supplied by don Pedro 
de Lara, by whom she is known to have had issue. It must 
Bot, however, be concealed, that, to save her reputation, some 
modern historians, with more chivalry than knowledge of their 
own chronicles, contend that she was secretly married to the 
count, though not one word of such a union is to be found in 
any one of those authorities.! 

After this victory, king Alfonso took undisputed pos- |i|| 
aesaion of Burgos, Palencia, Coria, Sahagun, and even . 
Leon. He is accused of having committed atrocities -ti^a 
during his march, worthy only of the fierce Almohades ; 
hut accusations made by rancorous opponents cannot be re- 
ceived with too much caution. There was now a third party 
forsaed, which appears to have favored neither the queen nor 
the king of Aragon, and which, in 1112, crowned the infant 
don Alfonso Raymond king of Galicia. The dislike entertained 
by the people to the domination of a foreigner, and the noto- 
rious levities of Urraca, were the causes which influenced the 
bishop of Santiago (whose see was subsequently raised into an 

* The character of this princess is very unfavorably, and no doubt very 
trulj, drawn by the national writers of Aragon, and even by the foreign his- 
torians of Spain. 

t The sticklers for the marriage of the qneen with don Pedro forget to 
tell us that the son of which that count was the father was born before her 
separation from Alfonso. This son was called Diego Hurtado, or Diego the 
&M^y, since his birth was carefully concealed. H^w muny other children 
sbe ha'l by the count, cannot be gathered from the obscure expressions— 
"Comitem Larensem P.6undisalvidem,qui cummatre ipsius repis (Urraca, 
mother of Alfonoo VII.) adulterine concubuerat, ex ipsa regina adulterinos 
filias genuerat. icc*''^Ifi8tor. Compost, p. 518. (apud Florez. torn. xx.). 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that the character of this princess, 
which required no unnecesif>ary severity, has been deepened in color by the 
prejudiced, we xnigbt sav tlie vindictive, authors of this Chronicle. 

02 
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archbishopric) to take tliis step, and to deprive the king of 
Aragon of all pretensions over Castile and Leon : he request 
ed tiie pope to declare null the marriage between that boy^ 
reign and the queen, — the only basis on whicii those preten- 
sions rested. Until the will oi the pontift* should be knoiwiii 
the queen retreated into Galicia, to collect troops for her de- 
fence and that of her son. Aided by the forces of her brothel^ 
in-law, count Enrique of Portugal, she soon returned into 
JjCon, to raise the siege of Astorga, then pressed by the king 
of Aragon. Alfonso was compelled to retire from the place; 
but his troops continued to make incursions from their fb i ' ti ' oupca 
into the surrounding country. But this struggle seemed likely 
to be protracted hopelessly ; especially as the queen's own 
nobles, whom her weak or criminal partiality for don Pedro de 
Lara so deeply disgusted, sometimes refused to couch a knee 
in her behalf A council, however, having assembled at "Pt^ 
lencia (in 1114) in conformity with tlie papal recommendatioDi 
to decide on the great question previously submitted to hm 
holiness, and declared the marriage to be null, the supportera 
of the Aragon ian king gradually fell from him, and he left the 
kingdom to turn his arms against the Mohammedans of his 
neighborhood. 

lll'i ^^^ retreat of Alfonso did not restore peace to the 
. lacerated state. Though the queen recovered the fin^ 

1126 ^^^^^^^ which still held for him, her unbridled passioDB^ 
' and her conduct — a mixture at once of rashness and 
pusillanimity — created enemies on every side. Now the bishop 
of Santiago, now her own son, was the object of her persecn* 
tion. More than once did she unnaturally arm against the 
latter ; and when constrained to a reconciliation with faim, flhe 
renewed hostilities the moment her unprincipled ambition dis- 
covered an opening for them. Not satisfied with the tranquil 
possession of Leon and Castile, she aspired to that of Galicia; 
and, on the other hand, the partisans of her son, disgusted with 
her character and actions, were anxious to dethrone her, and 
place their favorite in her room. Several towns of the king^ 
dom, indeed, declared for the young prince ; and, on one oc- 
casion, her paramour was seized by two Castilian nobles, and 
confined in the castle of Mansilla. The internal state of the 
country, which was alternately ravaged by the hostile partiee^ 
was horrible. In fact, her reign was one interrupted sncces- 
sion of troubles ; irjost of which were justly imputable to hei^ 
self At length, in 1126, she ended her siormy and disastrooa 
life, to the universal relief of her people. She left to posterity 
a character darkened by many crimes, and scarcely redeemed 
by a single virtue.* 

* The attempts made by Ferreras (iii. 366.). by Masdeu (zx. 35, &e.). and 
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Alfonso VIH., usually styled the Emperor, who in- ,|26 
berited the crowns of Castile and Leon, after silencing . 
a few of his turbulent nobles, directed his first efforts to ,ic,y 
the recovery of certain fortresses still held in Castile by 
the king of Aragon. Of these places, some, which had re- 
fused to acknowledge his mother, immediately recognized his 
authority; but Castro-Xeriz and the province of Rioja adhered 
to the Aragonian. To reduce these, the one put in motion a 
considerable army : to preserve them, the other advanced as 
far as Tamara. The bl(X)d which should have ransomed Chris- 
tian Spain from the yoke of the misbelievers was about to flow 
in this disgraceful strife, when the prelates and barons of both 
armies wisely interfered, and reconciled the two princes. The 
king of Aragon even abandoned his remaining possessions in 
Castile to the young Alfonso. The tranquillity thus establish- 
ed was interrupted for a moment at the end of about two years, 
— if, indeed, as tliere is some reason to suspect, the periods have 
not been confounded, — by another hostile aggression of the king 
of Aragon, who invested Moron, but who retired without prose- 
cuting the siege. His arms found a more fitting enemy, tlie 
Mohammedans, over whom he repeatedly and gloriously tri- 
umphed. On his death, before Fraga, in 1134, in an unfortu- 
nate action against them, his dominions were rescued from 
ravage by the seasonable advance of his brother of Castile and 
Leon, who forced the misbelievers to retire. But the latter 
sovereign appears to have been actuated by other motives than 
generosity in aflfording this prompt succor.* Najera, Calahorra, 
Tarrazona, and even Saragossa, omitting many minor places, 
which opened their gates to him, as the ally of their sovereign 
Ramiro the Monk, he evidently considered as his conquests ; 
nor would he resign them to the new king, except as fiefs : he 
endieavored even to procure the recognition of his superiority 

others, to clear the character of this princess, mupt surprise every reader 
conversant with the chroniclers of this period. Her implication in the 
murder of her brother, don Sancho, before Zanriora,— her imprisoning, and, 
as there is reason to believe, projecting the assassination, of don Diego 
Crelmirez,. metropolitan of Santiago,— her conjugal iiifiilelity,— her unnatu- 
ral wars with her son, — her restless ambition,— are facts of which no rea- 
sonable doubt can be entertained. The positive testimony of the three 
authors of the Mistory of Compostella, who wrote from 1100 to 1140, cannot 
be shaken. They are, however, unmercifully treated by Masdeu ; not be- 
cause their testimony is at variance with pritbability, or unconfirmed by 
other authority, but because they had the misfortune to be Frenchmen. For 
the authority of this reign, see the last citations. 

* Zurita (Anales, i. 48.) insists that the Castilian appealed to the gener- 
osity of the A ragrotiese. " Y humiliandose al emperatlor (Spain had two 
emperors at the same time)1e jsidio le dexasse su tierra, y mandasse que se 
le entregassen sus Castillos; y el, como principe muy generoso. lo tuvo por 
bien por aquel camino." Such, indeed, is, or seems to ba, the relation of 
Rodrigo of Toledo; but the Chronicles of Castile carefully refrain from 
mentioning the humiliation; they even go so far as to say that it was the 
king of Aragon who begged for peace, and that he did so borause he was 
ftfraid to engage with an enemy so superior in number as the Castilians. 
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over the whole kingdom of Aragon, but in vain. The new 
king of Navarre, however, did him homage, — doubtleas to 
procure his aid against Ramiro, who w^ished to reunite that 
kingdom with Aragon.''' The counts of Barcelona and ToulouBe 
swore fealty m the same manner. These advantages, muGh 
more splendid than real, so flattered the pride of AlibnBOi tha^ 
on his return to Leon, in 1135, he solemnly assumed the. im 
perial title,f — a title as vain as it was pompous ; since Navam 
was about to become again dependent on Aragon, and Porto- 
gal was already independent of his sway. In fkct, be had 
scarcely time to congratulate himself on his fancied increase 
of dignity, when the princes of Navarre and Portugal, in ac- 
cordance with a treaty between them, declared war againat 
him. That war led to no decided success on either side : he 
took, indeed, a few fortresses from the former ; but the latter 
defeated his best troops, and would probably have made acmie 
conquests, had not an irruption of the Mohammedans summon- 
ed tlie Portuguese force to a worthier field. The latter tri- 
umphed ; and on the very plains which, in 1139, witnessed the 
defeat of the misbelievers, he was elected king.^ 

In 1140, Alfonso entered into an iniquitous alliance with 
the successor of Ramiro (Raymond count of Barcelona, who 
had married the daughter of Ramiro), in which both princes 
agreed to conquer and divide Navarre between them. But don 
Garcia was not to be easily crushed. Before the two kiogi 
could unite their forces, he obtained a signal triumph oyer 
Raymond ; and even afterwards compelled his imperial enemy 
to make peace witli him. The alliance was still further ce- 
mented, in 1144, by the marriage of Garcia with a natasal 
daughter of Alfonso ; and of Sancho, one of Alfonso's sonsi 
with a princess of Navarre. The new king of Portugal, too^ 
who appears to have been the ally of Garcia, and who made 
several irruptions into Galicia, not only defended his independ- 
ence, but obtained successes over the Mohammedans as solid 
as they were splendid. 

In his hostilities against the mutual enemies of his couatiy 
and &ith, Alfonso was more fortunate : by him, and his attjr of 
Aragon, the Christian frontier was removed from the Tagus to 
the Sierra Morena : he rendered tributary the Moorish goy- 
emors of several places in Andalusia, as Baeza and Andujar. 
His last battle, delivered in 1157, against the Cid YusseC son 
of Abdelmumen, emperor of the Almohades, was indecisiTe. 
Immediately after the action, he set out on his return to his 
own dominions; but death surprised him in the village of 

* See the histories nf Navarre and Aragon. 

t Iniperator totiua Uispanie. | See the history of PortugaL 
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Presnada, near the port of Muradal, one of the great openings 
through tiie mount&inous chain which separates Andahisia from 
New Cajstile. Eight years before his death, he had raised two 
of his sons to the dignity of kings : on Sancho, th^ eldest, he 
had conferred Castile, tlie mountains of Burgos, Biscay, and 
Toledo ; on Fernando, Leon, the Asturias, and Galicia. Al- 
fonso was no common monarch. Though he lost Portugal, 
and was unable to withstand the genius of his namesake of 
Aragon, whom he imitated in assuming the imperial title, yet 
with fewer pretensions ; though he is undeserving the exag- 
gerated praises of the national historians, it cannot be deni^ 
that he exhibited great firmness in circumstances often very 
difficult ; that he caused his territory to be respected by his 
Christian neighbors, and greatly aggrandized it at the expense 
of the Moliammedans. His talents, however, were inferior to 
his ambition, and his moderation to both. 

Towards the close of Alfonso's reign may be assigned the 
origin of the military order of Alcantara. Two cavaliers of 
Sakmanca, don Suero and don Gomez, left that city with the 
design of choosing and fortifying some strong natural frontier, 
whence they could not only arrest the continual incursions of 
the Moors, but make hostile irruptions themselves into the ter- 
ritories of the misbelievers. Proceeding along the banks of 
the Coales, they fell in with a hermit, Amando by name, who 
encouraged them in their patriotic design, and recommended 
the neighboring hermitage of St. Julian as an excellent site 
for a fortress. Having examined and approved the situation, 
they applied to the bishop of Salamanca for permission to oc- 
cupy the place : that permission was readily granted : with his 
assistance, and that of the hermit Amando, tne two cavaliers 
erected a castle around the hermitage. They were now jomed 
by other nobles and by more adventurers, all eager to acquire 
feme and wealth in this life, glory in the next. Hence the 
foundation of an order which, under the name, first of St Ju- 
lian, and subsequently of Alcantara, rendered good service 
alike to king and church. Suero, the first superior, wishing 
to imitate the Templars in leading a life at once religious and 
military, requested a rule from the bishop of the diocese, and 
obtained that of St. Benedict* 

* Chronicnn Lusitanam, p. 408. (apud Florez, EspanaSagradn, torn. xiv.). 
Historia Compostellana, lib. jii. (apud eiindem, torn. xv.). Cronica Ade* 
fopsi Imppvatoris, p. 320—347. (apud eundem, xxi.). Chronicon Conimbri- 
sense", p. 330. (apad eundem, xxiii.). AnalesToledanoa, i. p. 380. (in eodem). 
Anales Toledanos, iii. p. 410. (in eodeni). Rodericus Toletanus, Rerum in 
Hispania Gestarum, necnon Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi (apud Schot- 
tunfj. Hispania lllustrata, loin. ii. iv.). Alonso el Sabio, Cronica de EspaHa, 
part iv. Zurita. Anales de Aragon, (sub propriis annis). Leinos, (iifitorif 
Gw-ral de Portueal, torn. iii. liv. 9. Ferreras, Histoire Gen6rale d'Espague, 
bjr Herinilly, torn. iii. 
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1157 Fernando II. king of Leon, and Sancho HL kmg 

. of Castile, ascended the throne in the wise resoliitkii 
11R8 ^^ observing peace with each other, and therebjf of 
' averting the evils generally resulting from divided 
power. Of the latter, little more is known than that he waged 
a short but successful war against the king of Navarrep who 
aspired to the possession of Rioja ; that his generals were ako 
triumphant over the Moors ; that he died at Toledo afaoiit a 
year afl:er his accession (1158), and was succeeded by Iub in- 
fant son Alfonso. 

1158 ^^^ minority of Alfonso IQ., who, on his fttliei't 
. death, was no more than three years of age, was one 

1214 ^^ troubles : these were chiefly occasioned by the two 
' powerful families of the Castros and Laras, who each 
contended for the guardianship of the royal in&nt, and, con- 
sequently, for the direction of af^nL By the last will of 
Sancho, the important trust had been confided to don Gutiei^ 
rez de Castro. This roused the jealousy of the Laraa, wbow 
chief, don Manrique, openly armed to assert his amhitiooi pr^ 
tensions. The tempest was for a time allayed hj the models 
tion of don Gutierrez, who, preferring the sacnnce of power 
to the horrors of civil strife, voluntarily resigned the difmity 
in favor of a member of the rival house. But on his death, in 
1159, his kinsmen endeavored to regain possession of -the 
guardianship ; and on finding that they were unable to con- 
tend with the powerful Laras, who even deprived them of aU 
their public employments, in opposition to an express order of 
the late king, — an order which forbade any changes to be 
made in the dignitaries of the state, whether civil or military, 
until the young king arrived at age, — ^they complained to Fer- 
nando of Leon : that sovereign, who coveted the post of re- 
gent for himself, immediately invaded Castile; and was ac- 
knowledged as such by several cities of the kingdom, especially 
Toledo. But the Laras, though unable to oppose him on toB 
field, continued to elude his pursuits. By fleeing from fixiresB 
to fortress with their important charge, they at length so tired 
his patience, tliat he returned to Leon, leaving them in ac- 
knowledged possession of their young king's person. But 
Fernando still retained, as regent, most of the great towns; to 
obtain these also, the Laras took up arms : he marched against 
and defeated them. The Navarrese took advantage of these 
troubles to take several places in Rioja ; which, however, 
were subsequently recovered by the partisans of don Manrique. 
In 1163, Fernando was persuaded to make peace with the 
Laras ; but the Castros would not desist from their hostility. 
The following year, Fernando Ruis de Castro, governor of 
Toledo, defeated and slew Manrique, so that the wardsliip fell 
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on another member of the house of Lara. Fortunately, how- 
ever, these ruinous contentions ceased on the marriage of Al- 
fonso, in 1170, with the princess Eleanor, daughter of our 
Henry II. From that day tlie young king exercised the sov^ 
ereign power without control. 

Tlie reign of king Fernando was one of unceasing activity: 
sometimes at war with the Moors, sometimes with his nephew 
of Castile, and now with the sovereign of Portugal, he seemed 
to exist only amidst bustle. The results of these wars were 
too indecisive, and their details too uninteresting, to require 
more than a very general notice. He recovered Badajoz, 
which the king of Portugal liad reduced ; took Caceres from 
the Moors ; and more than once triumphed over the generals 
of YUssef, tlie African emperor. On the whole, IwweveF, 
this period was unfavorable to tHe Christian arms : the tribu- 
tary governors of Andalusia had thrown off their forced alle- 
giance at the death of the emperor Alfonso; Portugal had 
been signally humbled ; and the united forces of Castile and 
Aragon more than once retreated before the formidable Almo- 
hades. It was to repress the never-ceasing incursions of the 
Mohammedans, as well as to return these incursions with in- 
terest, that, in the time of Fernando, two military orders, those 
of Calatrava and Santiago, were instituted. 

The origin of the former order was owing to the de- , , cq 
votion of two Cistercian monks ; St Raymond, abbot 
of Pitero, and his companion, the friar Diego Velasquez. 
These intrepid men, who had both borne arms previous to 
their monastic profession, indignant at the cowardice of the 
Templars, who resigned into the king of Castile's hands the 
fortress of Calatrava, which had been confided to their defence 
by the emperor Alfonso, proposed, in 1158, to the regency of 
that kingdom, to preserve tliat position against the assailants. 
The proposal was readily accepted. The preaching of the 
warlike abbot was so efficacious, that in a short time he as- 
sembled 20,000 men, whom he coilducted to Calatrava, and 
among whom were not a few of his own monks. There he 
drew up the institutions of the order, which took its name 
from the place, and which in its religious government long 
followed the Cistercian rule, and wore the same monastic 
habit, — a white robe and scapulary.* 

The other order commenced in 1161. Some robbers , ,g| 
of Leon, touched with their past enormities, resolved to 
make reparation for them, by defending the frontiers against 
the incursions of the Mohammedana Don Pedro Fernandea 
— if the don has not been added to give something like re- 

* By pope Benedict XIII. the habit was dispensed with, and tbe knights 

allowffri to marry once. 
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Bpectability to the origin — was the chief founder of the ordei. 
He en^ged the brethren to assume the rule of St AuguBtine, 
in addition to the ordinary obligations of knighthood. Hii 
military and monastic fraternity was approved by king Fe)> 
nando; at whose suggestion the knights chose Santiago u 
their patron, whose bloody sword, in form of a cross, b^me 
their professional symbol. These two orders were richly en- 
dowed by successive kings of Leon and Castile, until theix 
possessions became immense.''' 

1188 Fci'nando died in 1188, and was succcedecl by hit 
. son, Alfonso IX. One of the first acts of tlie new 

12S0 ^^^ ^^^ ^ continue the good understanding which had 
' for some time subsisted between his father and hia 
cousin of Castile. By the hands of Alfonso IIL he received 
the honor of knighthood, and accompanied that prince in an 
expedition against the Africans. That good understanding, 
indeed, was sometimes interrupted. As early as 1189, the two 
princes appear to have quarrelled respecting the poeseaaion of 
some unimportant conquests in Estremadura, which, from hav- 
ing been made by theu* united arms, ought in justice to have 
been divided between them, but which the sovereign of Caa- 
tile claimed for himself. The king of Leon, feeling that he 
was no match single-handed for the Castilian, — during the 
late reigns this kingdom had been too powerful for its nortbem 
neighbor, — contracted a close alliance with his uncle, Sancho 
I. of Portugal, whose daughter, the princess Theresa, he took 
to wife. As the parties were within the degree of affini^ 
prescribed by the canon law, pope Celestine IIL dispatched 
cardinal Gregory into Spain, to enforce the dissolution of the 
marriage. A council assembled at Salamanca in 1191 declared 
it null. Four prelates, however, refused to join tlieir brethren 
in tliis condemnation of a union, the validity of which waa de- 
manded by the policy of the two monarchs, and to which, aa- 
suredly, no objection arising either from the Divine law or 
that of nature could be urged. They were excommunicated 
by the furious legate, who threatened to place the kingdom 
of Leon and Portugal under an interdict, unless the king and 
queen formally separated from each other. This remonatamce 
had no effect ; the two princes, as well as the queen, appear 
to have adhered to the marriage as much through indimitio 

* Chronicon Liisitanum, p. 414, Sec. (apud FJorez, EspaTla Sagrada* too. 
xiv.). Obronicnn Bureen8e(apudeundein, xxiii.309.) AnnalesCnmpoBtellani 
(in eodem, p. 322.). Chronicon Conimbricentfe (in eodem. p. 331.). Anales 
Toledanos. i. (in eodem, p. 391.). Anales Toledanos, ii. (in eodem, p. 404.) 
Ximenes, Renira in Hispanin Gestariim, necnon Lucas Tudensin, CfaronieoB 
Mundi (apud Schottum, Hiepania Illustrata, torn, ii.iv. 8»bpro|^it refnii.) 
Moret, Anales de Navarra, torn. ii. (in regno don Sancbo VI.). Lemoa, Hla* 
toria Geral de Portugal, torn. iii. liv. 10, 11. 
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as even policy : but the church was not to be resisted with 
impunity , the interdict, in 1193, was actually l^id. The af- 
frighted people began to murmur — not against the pope, the 
reu author of this calamity, but against their sovereigns, 
whose obstinacy aloiie they regarded as the cause. In vain 
did Alfonso send an episcopal ambassador to Rome, to procure 
a reversal of the sentence, and a dispensation for removing 
the bar of consanguinity. The pontiff was inexorable : so 
also, for a considerable time, were Alfonso and his queen. It 
was not until the year 1195 that they consented to separate. 

This was not the only instance in which the king of Leon 
was opposed in his policy or affections by the successors of St 
Peter. After the defeat of Alfonso of Castile in 1195, by Aben 
Yussef, on the plains of Alarcos, the intemperate language of 
that prince to his ally of Leon, who was advancing to his as- 
sistance, led, as before related, to a war between the two kings, 
who ultimately laid waste each other's dominions. When, in 
1197, they met, each* at the head of a formidable army, the 
nobles and prelates of both, convinced how fatal to the Chris- 
tian cause such contests might become, especially considering 
the enterprising character of the African emperor, anxiously 
sought the means of a permanent reconciliation. It was at 
length agreed that the king of Leon should marry Berengaria, 
daughter of the king of Castile, and, by her mother Eleanor, 
neany connected with our royal house of Plantagenet How, 
after the unfortunate issue of the former marriage, the prelates 
could advocate the solemnization of another within the same 
forbidden degree of affinity, we are not informed : they might 
indulge the hope that, where such mighty interests were in- 
volved — where the weal of two states, and that of Christen- 
dom, was counterbalanced only by an impediment light as air 
— ^the scruples of the pontiflXInnocent III. now filled the chair 
of St. Peter) would not be insuperable. But their wishes, how- 
ever natural, were wofully disappointed. Though the marriage 
had been solemnly celebrated at Valladolid, amidst the rejoic- 
ing of a whole people, Innocent loudly demanded the separa- 
tion of the parties, and dispatched a legate with instructions 
to lay an interdict on the kingdoms of Leon and Castile, if this 
demand were not satisfied. The legate appears to have been 
more reasonable than his intolerant master ; for, on perceiving 
how vitally the welfare of the two states would be aflTected by 
the nullity of the n^arriage, and the tender affection borne by 
Alfonso towards the new queen, he suspended the execution 
of his instructions, until a powerful representation of these 
facts were laid before the pope in person. Innocent, like his 

Predecessor, was obstinate — doubtless because, as he had not 
ean previously consulted, he wished to show that the power 
Vol. II. P 
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of the church was not to be resisted, even by king& Alfixiso 
was equally so — ^the rather as the birth of a son opened a pn» 
pcct of the union of the two crowns, should that son's legitH 
inacy be undisputed. As before, the king and queen were 
excommunicated, and Leon placed under the dreaded ban of 
the church. Some prelates refused, to admit the interdict, 
which they justly considered as both tyrannical in itself^ and 
the offspring of a petty resentment in him who imposed it: 
they could not see why kings should be revised a dispensation 
granted to persons of far inferior station, nor why interests so 
momentous should be sacrificed to the passion or prejudice 
of an unreasonable old man. Hence the two parties which 
divided the kingdom,^-one in favor of the pap&I prerogative, 
the other of common reason and the rights of society. In 1204^ 
however, the resistance of the royal pair began to give way ; 
and they consented to separate, on condition that the legiti- 
macy of their children were acknowledged both by the pope 
and the states of Leon. Innocent did not hesitate to comply 
with the retjuest ; and, in a convocation of those states, FeT' 
nando, the eldest of their children, wbs recognized as successor 
to the throne of his father. 

1 91 *2. ^^^ declared nullity of the marriage was followed by 
a war — desultory, indeed, but not the less vexatiou»^ 
between the two Alfonsos : the cause seems to have been the 
refusal of the Castilian to surrender some fortresses wl^cb had 
been given as dowry by the king of Leon, the restoration of 
wliich he had a right to demand on his separation from Beren- 
^rnria. Peace w^as at length obtained through the mediation 
of the pope, and still more through the apprehensions felt 
by the Castilian on the approaching invasion of his states by 
Mohammed ben Yacub, emperor of the Almohades, whose pre- 
parations resounded throughout Europe. How nobly Alfonso^ 
on the plains of Tolosa, in 1212, avenged his defeat of 1195, on 
those of Alarcon, has been already related.* On this occasion, 
the king of Leon, who was not with the victorious Christians^ 
took an ungenerous advantage of his father-in-law's absence, 
and recovered the disputed places. That they were rightfully 
his, is indisputable ; but he might surely have chosen another 
time for gaming possession of them. Fortunately for him, the 
Castilian, whose mind seems to have acquired elevation from 
the splendid success near Tolosa, showed no dissatisfaction at 
his conduct ; but, on the contrary, courted his alliance, that 
the arms of botli might be at any time ready to resist or to as- 
sail the Mohammedans.f 

* See Chapter II. of the first section. 

tChronicnn Lusitannm (apud Florez, EspaSa Sa|;rada, ziv. 416, Jke.). 
Chroiiicoii Burgerise (apud eundeni, xxiii. 309.). Annales Compostellani (in 
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Alfonso III. of Castile, did not long survive this glo- -teyiA 
rious triumph. After two hostile irruptions into the ter- . 
ritories of the enemy, he died in 1214, and was succeed- ^tyyy 
ed by his only surviving son, Enric^ue L As the new 
king, however, was only in his eleventh year, the regency was 
intrusted to his sister Berengaria, the most excellent princess 
of her age. But neither her wisdom, her virtues, nor the near 
relation she held to tlie infant, could avail her with the fierce 
nobles of Castile. The house of Lara, whose unprincipled am 
bition had on a former occasion been productive of such evils 
to the state, again became the scourge of the country. Under 
the pretence Oiat a woman was unfitted to discharge the ofBce 
of guardian, the nobles of that house formed a party powerful 
enough to> impose on the regent, who, fearing that, if she re- 
tained the direction of affairs, in opposition to the reputed will 
of the people, the state must be the inevitable prey of convul- 
sion, resigned, the following year, the custody of the royal 
ward to count Alvaro Nunez de Lsira, the chief of that turbu- 
lent &mUy. 

No sooner was don Alvaro in possession of the regency, than 
he exhibited the true features of his character, — haughtiness, 
rapacity, tyranny, and revenge. Those whom he knew to be 
obnoxious to his party he imprisoned, or confiscated their pos- 
sessions. His exactions, which fell on all orders of the state, 
were too intolerable to be long borne ; remonstrances were 
addressed to him by the clergy : but as they produced no effect, 
and as he laid violent hands, not only on the substance alike 
of rich and poor, but on the temporalities of the church, he 
was solemnly excommunicated by the dean of Toledo. Even 
this ordinarily terrific weapon was powerless with one who 
disregarded both justice and religion. The remonstrances of 
the queen Berengaria were treated with equal contempt : tc 
render her odious to the people, he fabricated letters as if writ- 
ten by her, to procure by poison the death of her brother; but 
the opposite characters of the two were so well understood, 
that the imposture deceived no one individual. The regent, 
however, must have had a powerful party devoted to his in- 
terests, or he would not have set at defiance the thunders of 
the church, and the complaints of the people : that party served 

eodem tomo, p. ^£23. &c.). Chronicon Conimbricense (in eodem, 335,)> Chro 
nicon de Cardefia (in eodem, p. 378.). Anales Toledanos, t. (in eodem, 303.) 
Anales Toledanos, ii. (in eodem, p. 404, ice.). Anales Toiedanos, iii. (in 
eodem. p. 411.). Rodericus Toletaiius, Rerum in Hispania Gestarum, nee- 
non Lucas Tiidensis, Chronicon Mundi (apud Srhottiim, Hispania Illiistrata 
torn. ii. iv. sub propriiFi recrnis.). Alonso el Sabio. Cronica de Espaifa, part 
iv. Ijeraos, Historia Geral de Portujjal, torn. iii. liv. ii. See also the Vestis 
Acu Picta of Abu Abdalla (apud Casiri, Ribliotheca Arabico-Hispana, torn. 
ii.)i and Cond^, by Maries, Histoire de la Domination, &c. torn. ii. 
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him so well in an assembly of the states held at Burgos, ifar 
the express purpose of inquiring into his administration, that 
it neutralized the hostility of the queen^s adherents, and the 
members separated without a decision. " The king's name 28 
a tower of strength;" and such don Alvaro found it; for num- 
bers who declared for the princess, and even armed In her 
behalf, would not draw the sword against him, when they per- 
ceived that he was constantly accompanied by his youthful 
ward, in whose name all his acts were promulgated. Enrique, 
indeed, is known to have entertained some repugnance both 
to the person and character of the count, and to have expreeeed 
a wish to be again placed under his sister's care ; but the re- 
gent was too powerful for both. To preserve his authority, 
the latter negotiated a marriage for his ward, first with an 
infanta of Portugal, next with one of Leon ; in both cases, 
however, without success ; — not that either of those courts en- 
tertained any objection to the alliance ; but owing, in the one 
case, to the degrees of consangumity — in the other, to stipula- 
tions which required time to discuss. Thus he continued his 
iniquitous career, running from place to place with the young 
king, destroying the habitations, and confiscating the substance 
of such as dared to censure his measures. But an accident, as 
unexpected as its consequences were fortunate for Spain, de- 
ranged all his views. Towards the end of May, 1217, while 
Enrique was playing with his young companions in the court- 
yard of the episcopal palace of Palencia, a tile from the roof dT 
the tower fell on his head, and inflicted a wound, of which he 
died on the 6th of June following. Knowing how fiitally this 
event must affect his interests, don Alvaro, with the intention 
of concealing it as long as he could, conveyed the royal corpse 
as the living prince to the fortress of Tariego ; but the intelli- 
gence soon reached the queen, who, on this critical occasion, 
displayed a prudence and promptitude justly entitled to admi- 
ration. By the laws of Castile, she was now heiress to the 
crown ; but she resolved to transfer her rights to her son Fer- 
nando, heir to the crown of Leon, and thereby to lay the found- 
ation for the union of the two kingdoms. Knowing that the 
young prince and his father, her former husband, were then at 
Toro, she dispatched two of her knights with an earnest re- 
quest that king Alfonso would allow her to see her son. The 
request was immediately granted, and Fernando was conducted 
to Antillo, where he w^as met by his impatient mother, and re- 
ceived with acclamation by the people. From thence ^ both 
hastened to Palencia. Still, as don Alvaro held possession of 
the chief towns and fortresses, some of the queen's partisans 
endeavored to effect a reconciliation between them ; but as 
he had the insolence to insist on the guardianship of Fernando^ 
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it was resol^ted to reduce him to obedience by force. For a 
moment, indeed, fortune favoured the rebel : Avila, Segovia, 
Coria, and some other places which obeyed governors devoted 
to his cause, refused to acknowledge the queen ; and don San- 
cho, brother of the king of Leon, advanced to assist Alfonso^s 
claim to the regency, if not to the sovereignty of the kingdom. 
But the appeal of Berengaria to the nobles and '•lergy of the 
realm, produced, on the other hand, the most &vurable effect. 
All remembered, that during the reign of her father, she had 
been declared heiress to the throne, in case she survived her 
brother, and that prince died without issue. The states eagerly 
hastened to Valladolid, and swore allegiance to her as their 
lawful sovereign. Immediately afterwards a stage was erected 
at the entrance of the city ; and there, on the 31st day of Au- 
gust, 1217, — near three months from the death of Enrique, — 
the queen, in presence of her barons, prelates, and people, 
solemnly resigned the sovereignty into-the hands of her son, 
who was immediately proclaimed king of Castile.* 

But Fernando III. was not yet in peaceable posses- jn-ij 
sion of the crown : he had to reduce the towns which . 
held for don Alvaro, and, what was still worse, to with- , gi q 
stand his father the king of Leon, who now invaded 
the kingdom. Aided by the party of that restless traitor, Al- 
fonso aspired to the sovereignty: he marched on Burgos, 
which had just acknowledged his son, and, in opposition to the 
entreaties of the clergy, — in all countries the uniform frienda 
of legitimacy and order, — he laid waste the domains of that 
son's adherents. The Castilian nobles were not slow in com- 
bining for the defence of their king : they hastened 1;o Burgos 
in such numbers, and were animated by such a spirit, that Al- 
fonso, despairing of success, or touched by the more honorable 
feelings of nature and justice, desisted from his enterprise, and 
returned home. In his justification, however, it must not be 
forgotten that he could nave no expectation, as he assuredly 
had not the wish, of ultimately injuring his son ; as even in 
the event of his success, that son would still be the heir to 
both states. No doubt, he longed to acquire and to exercise 
an increase of power, and to relinquish it only when summoned 
by death ; but, to his honor, he abandoned the attempt the 
moment he perceived the popularity of the new sovereign ; 
and censured the oJ95cious countess, who, by representing to 
him the wish of Castile as unanimous in favor of his preten- 
sions-^for supposing his marriage with Berengaria to be valid, 
those pretensions were not without weight — had betrayed him 

♦ Chiefly the same authorities aa last quoted ; with the addition of piege 
Lopez de Cortegano, Cronica del Santo Rey Don Fernando Tercero, i. 39. 

P2 
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into so odious an enterprise. Count Alvaro had already been 
made prisoner by a party of the royai forces ; but releaised, on 
surrendering the fortified places which he held. Of this ill- 
judged clemency, Fernando had soon reason to repent, if the 
statements of a contemporary authority be founded in truthf— 
that he again appeared in arms, and again prevailed on the 
king of Leon to disturb the repose of (Sutile. However thii 
be, it is certain that no actual hostilities took place a second 
time between father and son ; and that the cause of all their 
commotions ended his unprincipled life in disgrace and poverty 
in 1219. One of his brothers fled to Africa. 

121Q Tranquillity being thus restored, the kings of Leon- 
. and Castile prepared to commence an exterminating 

12:^n ^^^ agsiinst the Mohammedans. The crusade wu 
* published by the archbishop Rodrigo, the celebrated 
historian ; and the same indulgences grant^ fo those who as- 
sumed the cross in Spain, as to those who visited the Holy 
Land. In pursuance of this act, a multitude from all parts of 
the peninsula assembled at Toledo. The result, however, by 
no means corresponded with the extent of the preparatioofl. 
Neither of the kings took the field : Fernando appears to haw 
been retained at home, in exterminating more fbnnidahle 
bands of robbers whom the late excesses called into activit7| 
and in burning heretics. Though partial irruptions, generally 
attended with success, were m^e into the territories of tM 
Moors from various parts, — from Aragon, Castile, Leon, and 
Portugal, — it was not until 1225 that the career of ccHiqaest 
commence^, which ended in the annihilation both of the A^ 
rican power, and of all tbe petty kingdoms which arose on its 
ruins. In that and the two following years, Mureia was in- 
vaded, Alhambra taken, and Jaen besieged, by Fernando; Va- 
lencia invaded by king Jayme of Aragon ; Badajoz taken by 
Alfonso, and Elvas by the king of Portugal. The king 'of 
Castile was present before Jaen, which his armies had invested 
two whole years, when intelligence reached him of his fhther'a 
death (in 1230), after a successful irruption into Estremadura. 

1230 '^^® inestimable advantage which this event was cal- 
' culated to procure for Christian Spain, — tbe consolidai- 
tion of two kingdoms often hostile to each other, — was near 
being lost. In his last will, Alfonso named his two daughters, 
— ^for the kingdom had long ceased to be elective, — joint heir- 
esses of his states. The motives which could urge that sov- 
ereign to the repetition of an error so long and so &tally felt, 
we should vainly inquire : it may, however, be supposed that 
many nobles of the more ancient kingdom were unwilling to 
see it merged in the more modem though more powerfiil one 
of Castile. Fortunately for Spain, the majority of the Leon 
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nese ttx)k a sounder view of their interests than Alfonso. — 
Leon, Astorga, Oviedo, Lugo, Mondonedo, Salamanca, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Coria, declared for Fernai da Though Compos- 
tella, Tuy, and Zamora espoused the cause of the infantas ; 
and though the count Diego Dias attempted to strengthen their 
party even in Leon itself* by force of arms ; nobles, clergy, 
and people were too numerous in favor of the king of Castile, 
to leave those princesses the remotest chance of success. No 
sooner did that prince hear how powerful a party supported 
his just pretensions, than he hastened from Andalusia into 
Leon. As he advanced, accompanied by his mother Berenga- 
ria, — a princess to whose wisdom he was indebted for most of 
his successes, — ^Avila, Medina del Campo, Tordesillas, and 
Toro opened their gates to him. Directing his course towards 
Leon, Villalon, Mayorga, and Mansilla imitated the example 
of the other towns. As he approached the capital, he was 
met by the bishops and clergy, the nobles, and the people of 
the greater portion of the kingdom, who escorted him in tri- 
umph to the cathedral, where he received their homaore. 
Scarcely was this ceremony concluded, when he assembled 
troops in the view of proceeding towards Galicia, where the 
infantas with their mother Teresa had formed a party. Here, 
again, he was aided by the excellent Berengaria in a way far 
more agreeable to her heart, and that of his subjects, than by 
open force. That princess, having requested an interview with 
Teresa, proceeded to Valencia do Minho in Galicia. Here 
the world witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of two 
queens, both the wives of one man, and both equally the vic- 
tims of an imaginary conjugal impediment, advocating the 
claims of their respective ofepring. Teresa yielded to the 
justice or the power of her rival : in consideration of an an- 
nual pension secured to her two daughters, she renounced, in 
their name, all right to the crown or Leon ; and the fortified 
places which held for the infantas were consequently surren- 
dered into the hands of the king.f 

* Here the bishop of Tuy, a contenjporary too, rejrales us with the rela- 
tion of a miracle. The daring count, having penetrated with his armed 
followerei into the cathedral of St. Isidro, was struck with so violent a 
headach by the offended saint, that his eyes appeared ready to start from 
their sockets ; at the same moment the most acute pains tormented him in 
every part of his body. The penitent sinner immediately prostrated himself 
before the shrine of the saint, confessed his crime, and asked both pardon 
and his cure. His prayer was granted ; he arose perfectly well, made his due 
reverence to the idol, and from that instant abandoned the cause of the in- 
fantas. 

t Cronica del Santo Key Don Fernando Tercero, by Cortegano, 40—79. 
Annales Compdstellani, p. 324. (apud Florez, EsparSa Sagrada, tom. xxiii.). 
AnalesToIedanos, i., Anales Toledanos, ii., et Anales Toledanos, iii. (apud 
eundem, et in eodem tomo, passim). Rodericus Toletanus, Renim in His 
panja Gestarum. necnou Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi (apud Schottum, 
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3. United Crowns of Castile and Leon^ 
1230—1516. 

1230 Fernando III., now lord of Spain from the Bar of 
. Biscay to the vicinity of the Guadalquivir, and froni 

1252 ^^^ confines of Portugal to those of Aragon and Va* 
' lencia, put into execution his long meditated schemes 
jf conqnest Alfonso the emperor, indeed, somewhat more 
than a century preceding, had possessed an equal extent of 
territory ; but at that time the Christian kings were not, as 
now, at peace with each otlier, nor animated by the same 
hope of success in their wars with the Mohammedans. How; 
Fernando, in 1233, triumphed over A ben Hud, king of Mnrcia, 
Granada, Cordova, Merida, and Seville ; how, from that year 
to 1248, he successively obtained possession of Toledo, Cor- 
dova, the whole of Murcia, Jaen, and Seville, have been re- 
lated sufficiently at length on a former occasion.* 

If we except these wars, there is little in the remainder of 
Fernando's life to occupy our attention. Being seized, the be- 
ginning of 1252, with a dropsy at Seville, he prepared Ibr his 
approaching end by extraordinary acts of an austere devotion. 
His last advice to his son and successor Alfonso, on whom he 
strongly inculcated the eternal obligations of justice and 
mercy, did credit to him alike as a sovereign and a man* 
Having caused the ensigns of majesty to be removed fi^m his 
presence, bid a tender adieu to his family and friends, and ibr- 
tified himself for his great journey by the sacraments of the 
church, he breathed his last May 30, 1252^ amidst the la- 
mentations of all Sevilla That he was a just, a pious, an able,. 
and a paternal ruler, as well as a valiant soldier, is undoubted ; 
but his justice sometimes degenerated into revenge ; and his 
persecution of heretics — especially at Palencia, where, with 
his own royal hands, he condescended to set fire to tlie ftgots 
on which they perished — proves either that his disposition was 
naturally cruel, or that the very demon of bigotry had 
smothered within him the best feelings of humanity. It was 
probably to this latter circumstance, more than to his prayers^ 
his fasts, and his frequent use of the discipline, that, m 1671.. 
he was canonized by Clement X. 

Dispania Illustrota, torn. H. et iv. in ulthnis paginfa). Alnnao ef BaMo, 
Cronica dc Esparia, part it. (sub pmpriia annis). Zurita, Analea de Aragon, 
torn. i. (in regno Don Jayme el Conqtihitadnr). Moret. Analev de Navami 
^in regno Don Sancho VI. torn. ii.). Lemos, Historia Geral de Portugal, ton. 
ii. Hv. 12, 13. See also Abu Abdaila, Vestis Acu Picta, ubi supri. 

* Section i. chap. ifi. 

We here part with both Rodrigo Xrmenes and Lucaa of Tnj^ BoClk ki» 
toriea end with the re-conqtieat of Cozdova. 
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Alfonso X., surnamed El Sabio, or the Learned,* ^^ro 
the eldest son of the deceased Fernando, ascended the T^ 
thrones of Castile and Leon with every prospect of a ji^d 
happy reign, yet few were ever more unfortunate. a*^** 

The first design of Alfonso was to carry the war into Afri- 
ca, in pursuance with his father's recent preparations ; but he 
wisely desisted from the undertaking — whether from a just 
diffidence in his own powers, or from the imprudence of leav- 
ii^ his kingdoms exposed, during his absence, to the hostile 
inroads of his vassal, the king of Granada, is unknown. But 
he was not -without ambition : if he abandoned one enterprise, 
it was only with the view of prosecuting another. He cast a 
hmgias eye on Gascony, then in the possession of our Heniv 
UL, which had been promised as a marriage portion to Al- 
fonso of Castile, father of St f^ernando, bat which had never 
been occupied by that sovereign. Its conquest by the Eng- 
lish seemed to place it beyond the reach of the new king ; but 
the arbitrary government of Henry's lieutenant, Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leicester, having indisposed against the 
English army Gaston count of Beame, and Guido count of 
Limoges, the hopes of Alfonso were renewed. He entered 
into a league with the discontented barons, and supplied them 
with money for raising troops. Graston was even enabled to 
invest Bayonne, but without effect : though aided by a consid- 
erable, reinforcement from Alfonso, the Castilian cause lost 
ground, especially when Henry in person arrived in Gascony. 
But as the English monarch had assumed the cross, with the 
intention of visiting the Holy Land, and as he wished to pacify 
the province before his departure, he proposed, by his ambas- 
sadors, to marry his son Edward with Eleanor, sister of the 
Castilian king ; and that the young prince should receive afi 
dowry with her the absolute surrender of all the Castilian's 
rights over the disputed territory, together with the duchies 
of Ponthieu and Montreuil. The proposal was readily ac 
cepted by Alfonso ; who, to unite the two crowns still closer, 
demanded Beatrix, a daughter of the Plantageriet, for one ot 
his brothers In pursuance with this treaty, Edward lefl Gas- 
cony, and was met at Burgos by Alfonso and the whole Cas- 
tilian court He was entertained with great magnificence by 
the king, at whose hands he received the honor of knight- 
hood. The marriage was solemnized with great pomp, the 
end of October, 1254, in the monastery of the Huelgas. Ed- 
ward soon afler returned with his bride to England. 
|o-| The pretensions of Alfonso over Suabia, to which 

. he aspired in right of his mother Beatrix, daughter of 

I jy?o Philip duke of Suabia and emperor of Germany, were 

n ot so satisfactorily settled : they led, indeed, to many 

* Usually, but vtay iinpropertv. termed the Wise. 
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of the mis&rtuDGs which afflicted his reign. His pret 
were at first supported by pope Alexander IV. ; but as Suabift 
had already acknowledg^ed CoDradin, a prince qf the imperial 
house of Frederic II., this interference was of no avaiL Yet 
on the death of tlie emperor William^ count of UoUand, in 
1256, and on the exclusion of Conradin as a caiyiidate» the 
electors having resolved to make choice of a fiveigp. prince* 
Alfonso aspired to the imperial dignity^and lavished nift wealth 
for a purpose evidently unattainable. Though elected by one 
party, another and more powe^ul one gave their 0i:iffiraf[e9 to 
Richard earl of Cornwall, brother to our Henry IIL: in r^ 
aiity,. neither election was legitimate. Hence the contesl 
which so long distracted Grermany and Italy, and the suedb 
which Alfonso exacted from his kingdoms to support the var 
lidity of his election. That he did not visit the scene of war 
in person, was owing to domestic troubles which, will aooa be 
noticed. In vain did he apply to four successive popea^ Alex- 
ander, Urban, Clement^ and Gregory, to pronounce in his ftr- 
Yor. Those pontiffs were probably unwilling to decide in a 
ease where temporal arms only could ultimately prevail : all* 
indeed, appear to have regarded with coolness the claim of 
tlie Castilian. On the death of his competitor in 1271, he 
felt sure that the great obstacle was removed, and that bis la* 
bors and intrigues of fifteen years would now be rewarded. 
But Gregory X., like his predecessors, was hostile to the pr^ 
tensions of one belonging to a house so odious as that of Fred- 
eric Barbarossa ; and he charged the electors to pass over At 
foRso, and proceed to the choice of another candidate. In 
1273, that choice, as is well known, fell on Rodolph eount {£ 
Hapsburg : it was all but unanimous,, since Qttocar of Bohe- 
mia was the only member of the confederation who main^ 
tained the validity of the king of Castile^s former election. 
The weakness oi the last named prince must surely have 
equalled his vanity, when, instead of concurring in the deci- 
sion of the empire, and the solemn sanction of Gregory, ha 
continued to persecute that pontiff with his ill-fi)undedclaim8; 
until Gregory, having lost all patience, ceased to treat him 
even with ordinary civility, and excommunicated bi» few ad- 
herents.* 

*Chronicon Coniiubriccnse, p. 338. (apud Florez, Eopaflia Sajrraila, torn. 
xxiii.)- Chronicon de Cardena, p. 373. (in eodem tomo). Anales Toledanoi^ 
ii. fin eodem. p. 408.). AnaFcs Toledanos, iii. paaKim (in eodem tmno). 
Roacricus Santius Episcopiia Patentinun, Historia Hispanica, Hbi. ir. capL 
1 — 4. Alfonsiis A Carthagena, Anacephalsosis, cap. 83. Luckii Marineus 
Biculiis. de Rebus Hispaiiia^, lib. vii. Francrscns Tbraprya Canonicua Bar 
cionensis, de Rcjeribus Hispaniae^ p. 56Ql (omnes apjd Scbottum, Ifispanm 
lUustrata, torn. i.). Ziirita, Anales de Aragon (in regno Don Jayme al 
Conqui9tadnr.) Liemos, Historia Geral de Portusnl, torn. iii. lib. 14. AtaA 
Abu Abdalla, Splendor Plenilunii (apiid Casiri, Bibl. Arab. Hia^ torn. iL^ 
and Cond6» by Marl^, Uistoire de la Domination, dbc. torn. iii. 
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It cacn be no matter of surpf ise that the states of Al- ^jan 
fixiso should murmur at his expensive follies, or that he f^ 
dM>uld become somewhat nnpopukr with his subjects, icvtq 
Another complaint of his noUes was, that in marrying 
liis natural daughter, Beatrix de Guzmen, to Alfonso IL of 
Portugal, he had resigned to that prince the sovereignty of 
the Algarves. These circumstances were eagerly seized by 
49ome discontented barons, who, under the plea of the pnUic 
good, formed a paity intended to compel the king mto wiser 
measures, but whose real objects were purely selnsh. They 
were headed by the infante don Felipe, brother of Alfon8oi,-mnd 
doD Nimo (jonsalez de Lara, member of a house which seemed 
as if raised for no other parpose than to be ibe scourge of the 
kingdom. They were anxious to join in their views the kings 
of Navarre, Aragon, and Portugal; but filing in the attempt, 
they were more successful wi& Aben Alhamar, the king of 
Granada, who promised to make a diversion in their favor on 
the frontiers of Castile. Some time, indeed, elapsed before 
they proceeded to open rebellion, though they assembled in 
arms, first at Lara in 1270, and subsequently at Palencia. In- 
stead of marchmg without a moment's loss of time to reduce 
them by force, the king had the weakness to treat with them. 
He promised, that if they would lay down their arms, and 
make tkeir complaints known to him, he wonld endeavor to 
redress such as he should find reasonable. Of this fatal error 
he had soon reason to repent : it rendered the rebels more se- 
cure of impunity, and the more insolent in their demands. 
The very first which they made, — ^that he should raise a con- 
tribution on the towns and communities^ to satisfy the losses 
which they themselves had sustained in his service, — showed 
that their patriotism was on a par with their loyalty. This 
was followed by a list of alleged grievances, the sum of 
which was, that the fneros, or privileges of the nobles, were 
sacrificed to please the people ; that the military service re- 
quired from them was too long continued ; that their contri- 
butions were too heavy, and too rigcHxiusly exacted by the 
royal collectors ; and that they could not patiently submit to 
be judged by the king's magistrates forming the council of 
Castile : in other wor&, they claimed an exemption both from 
public contributions and fiom obedience to the laws, while 
they exercised a power at once rapacious and absolute over 
their own immediate vassals. That the insulted king did not 
immediately assemble his remaining adherents, and commence 
a war which should end only in tJe utter destruction of the 
rebels, must be attributed much more to his lamentable weak- 
ness of character than to their number and force. Instead of 
adopting measures becoming his station and the duty he owed 
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ais people, he promised that their ^ievances should b^r re- 
dressed. But their demands having risen with his imbecili:^ 
and their own prospect of impunity, they refused to dinnn 
until he had assembled the states at Burgos. On this point, 
too, he yielded : the cortes were accordingly convoked. Here 
the disaffected barons, being summoned to appear with the 
rest, refused to come, unless the king granted them a safe- 
conduct, and they might appear in arms : in other WGrda^ they 
intended to bear down all authority, by presenting a force ca- 
pable of imposing on monarch and cortes. To ^mit anned 
men into a deliberative assembly would have been a novel^ 
at all times startling ; in the present case it mi^ht be lUU 
more apprehended : but the easy uKMiarch, deteimmed to tec* 
rifice every thin^ for present peace, granted the demand. Be- 
fore the assembled states, he caused the requisition of the 
malcontents to be repeated, with his own royal conceasioa on 
every point. New demands were made, as unreaaonable in 
tliemselves as they were insulting to the king. Strange to 
say, these too were conceded, one only excepted^ — ^the doJ^ 
on foreign merchandise,— -which he would not coosoDt to 
abandon ; and stranger still, that seeing the great body of the 
cortes in his favor, he did not propose the capital ponufameiit 
or the perpetual exile of the rebels. It was, doabtkaB, thk 
preponderating majority — ^this, in fact, all but unanimity in 
the states — that prevented the audacious faction from proceed- 
ing to some violence ; perhaps to laying hands on the royal 
person. 

1272 "^^ unexpected facility with which these ooooeih 
. ■ sions were made, surprised the rebels themseives^ and 

1274 F^^"^^^ ^^^"^ ^ silence. They retired to the villages 
in the neighborhood of Burgos, whence theyreqaested 
permission from the king to retire each to his postr-that ii^ 
to their fortresses, where they might concert other means of 
annoyance. In vain did he endeavor, by frequent messengen^ 
to procure their reconciliation with him : replying that they 
would listen to no proposals, they proceeded to the Tierra die 
Campos. After some deliberation, seeing the hopelesBoess of 
contending, under present circumstances, with one whom they 
were resolved not to obey, they agreed to forsake the kingdom, 
and to take up their abode with 3ie king of Granada. It will 
almost appear incredible to the reader, that, instead of con- 
gratulating himself on being thus fortunately rid of the»e tar- 
bulent rebels, Alfonso should again have deputed several of his 
confidential nobles to them, and besought them, with as much 
humility as if they alone formed the support of his throne, to 
return and be reconciled with him ! They turned a deaf ear to 
all his entreaties, and repaired to the court dTGzanada ; where* 
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however, they had still grace enough left to request from Aben 
Alhamar, who received them with open arms, that he would 
not employ them against their own country. They remained 
at the Mohammedan court about two years, from 1272 to 1274 ; 
nor would they return to Castile, though repeatedly urged by 
the king and queen, until not only they were promised a res- 
toration of their past dignities, but the concession of the most 
important points they had demanded. With the same success 
did they insist on peace for their friend the Moorish king. In 
short, they found that open rebellion was tlie readiest and 
surest way to the attainment of their wishes, — a lesson which, 
as we shaJl soon see, they were in no hurry to forget* 

During the absence of Alfonso, in 1275, on a fruitless -t^^ 
visit to pope Gregory, then in France, respecting his . 
pretensions to the empire, and during the existence of ^opn 
hostilities with the Moors both of Spain and Africa, 
died the infante Fernando de la Cerda, elaest son of Alfonso, 
and consequently heir to the united crowns of Leon and Cas- 
tile. This event gave rise to disputes concerning the suc- 
cession. By the Roman law, the two sons of the deceased 
prince stood the nearest in relation to the throne ; but by that 
of the Wisigoths the more immediate proximity of the second 
3on was recognized. To decide on this important subject — 
whether Spain should follow her own ancient institutions in 
this respect, or adopt that of other states — the cortes, in 1276, 
were convoked at Segovia. That body decided that immedi- 
ate proximity ought to prevail over representation ; in other 
words, that the second son, as being but one degree removed 
from the father, should be preferr^ to the grandsons, who 
were but the representatives of the eldest son, and were'two 
degrees distant: the in&nte don Sancho was accordingly pro- 
claimed successor to the throne. The popularity, however, of 
Sancho, who had distinguished himself in the wars with the 
Moors,' and the tender age of the two sons of Fernando, had 
probably more weight in the question than either law or cus- 
tom. 'That Alfonso himself, who was no mean jurist, was not 
ignorant of the legitimate laws of succession, is evident f¥om 
his having transferred from the Justinian code into his Siete 
Plartidas the very law on this subject in operation in ancient 
Rdme, and in the modern kingdoms of Europe. The decision 
of the cortes appears to have given umbrage to Philip of France, 
whose sister Blanche was the widow of the deceased Fernando, 
and the elder of whose nephews he justly regarded as the 
rightfiil successor of Alfonso. That pririce demanded his sift 

* Chiefly the same aathoriti<f9 as last quoted. The Chronicle of Alfonso 
Xm which we have been unable to consult, soems, from the quotations' 
Porroras, to be very severe on the character and actions of that prince. 

Vol. n. Q 
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tor's dowry, which the Cafitilian king refused to return; aoi 
permission for the princess Blanche and her children to pns 
into France, which he likewise refused to grant The priocea, 
however, with the infantes and the queen of Alfonso, who be- 
held their exclusion with indignation, effected their escape 
from Burgos, and were received by the king of AragcHi. Wir 
was now declared by France against O^astile, but prevented 
from exploding by the interference of pope Nicholas IIL Id 
the sequel (in 1278) the queen of Castile returned to her hus- 
band, but Blanche proceeided to the court of her brother; the 
two infantes were retained in Aragon, less from motives tjfhxh 
manity or of justice, than from a view to embarrass the Gs» 
tilian government whenever the opportunity should 'arriv& 
The worst feature of these transactions is one, however, that 
IS wrapt in some obscurity. That prince Fadrique was pat to 
death by order of his own brother, Alfonso, is undoubted ; and 
ibere appears reason to conclude that the cause was the im- 
plication of the infante in the flight of Blanche, her children^ 
and the Castilian queen. The national writers would fttin be- 
lieve that there were also other motives for this damning deed* 
but they can assign none : the way, too, in which that d^d was 
perpetrated — the prince being secretly strangled, in his own 
palace at Burgos, by hired assassins — must cover the meiiKffy 
of Alfonso with everlasting infamy. 
1281 '^^ satisfy the continued expostulations of France 
. respecting Uie rights of the infantes de la Cerda, in the 
1284 ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Seville in 1281, Alfonso seriously pn^ 
posed to dismember Murcia from his crown in &VQr of 
those princes. The proposal filled don Sancbo with so mnch 
indignation that he refused to attend the sittinga Another 
act of this weak monarch was no less condemned by his people : 
he debased the coin of the realm, yot decreed tnat it shoald 
preserve its former value. Then some arbitrary exactions and 
some vindictive acts of persecution towards obnoxious individ- 
uals ; his petulancy of temper, which increased with his yean; 
his intolerable rapaciousness ; rendered him at once odious and 
contemptible The discontented barons and deputies cast their 
eyes on Sancho, from whom alone they could expect justice. 
Seeing the almost universal disaffection of the people, thie 
prince aspired to wrest the sceptre from the feeble hands which 
held it. Whoever condescends to flatter the multitude^ will 
be sure to meet with success : whoever magnifies their real or 
sympathizes with their imaginary grievances, will comnumd 
their attention. While his emissaries gained over to his cause 
th'^ chief towns of Leon and Galicia, he himself drew over to 
h's party Toledo, Cordova, Ubeda, Jaen, and most of the towim 
of Andalusia. He now proceeded to Valladolid, tlie rendez- 
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V0C18 tor his adherents, where, m 1282, the infante don Manuel, 
brother of AJfbnso, proposed that he should be proclaimed king. 
The regal title, however, he refused to accept, and contented 
himself with those of heir and regent : so that he exercised 
the sovereign power, he cared not under what name. In vain 
did the king endeavor to pacify the rebel, by proposing to sat- 
isfy all his demands :^in vain did he apply to the kings of Por- 
tugal, Navarre, and Aragon — Sancho had secured the neutral- 
ity of all these, and had, besides, obtained more than neutral 
fiivor from the king of Granada. Hopeless of succeeding in 
Spain, he next applied to the king of Morocco, who readily un- 
dertook the part of a parent against a rebellious child ; and 
he solicited the pope to excommunicate his revolted subjects. 
At first the pope merely wrote to the grand masters of Santiago 
and Calatrava, exhorting them to eSect a reconciliation between 
the parties. Amidst this universal defection^ seeing that Bad- 
ajoz and Seville were the only important places which remained 
in their allegiance, while the rest of the kingdom eagerly ac- 
knowledged Sancho, the incensed king assembled, in 1283, his 
few remaining adherents in Seville; and in a solemn act, he 
aot only disinherited, but imprecated his deepest maledictions 
Qn the head of his rebellious son. In the same act he instituted 
the infantes de la Cerda as his heirs ; and in default of their 
issue, the kings of France. This declaration, however solemn, 
was a mere brutumfulmen: he who had not been obeyed in 
life, could scarcely expect to be resfarded afler death. The 
pope now interfered more effectually in behalf of Alfonso, 
threatening the adherents of Sancho with excommunication 
unless they immediately returned to their duty ; and at the 
«arae time placing an interdict on the kingdom. The clergy 
were the first to forsake their error : their example was fol- 
lowed by many of ike barons and cities of the realm. Though 
the troops of the African kina had returned home in disgust, 
the cause of Alfonso acquirea strength fi-om day to day : his 
other sons, who had taken part witli Sancho, returned to him ; 
nay, even Sancho himself! seeing the revolution in the opin- 
ions of men, made overtures of reconciliation. That such a 
reconciliation would have been effected, notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of some wicked courtiers about the prince, 
seems certain ; but Sancho suddenly fell sick, and was. con- 
veyed to Salamanca. Whatever might be the filings of AJ- 
fonso, he was not deficient in natural afiection : no sooner did 
he hear of the rebeFs situation, than his indignation vanished 
for ever, and he courted retirement, that he might weep, with- 
out incurring reproval from his attendants, over the repentance 
and the danger of his son. So much affected, indeed, was he 
kf the eventy that anxiety threw him into a worse state than 
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that of Sancho. The latter was soon out of danger; bat the 
king grew worse, until the 5th day of April, 1^4, when he 
breathed his last He did not, however, revoke his will. 

The character of Alfonso must be sufficiently apparent from 
his actions. It may be added, that his acquirements were oft 
very superior order. The Astronomical Tables which he conn- 
posed, and which are called by his nam^, have been often ad- 
duced as proofs of his science. It is, however, certain, that in 
their construction he was greatly indebted to the Moorish as- 
tronomers of Granada, some of whom visited his court for the 
express purpose of superintending, if not of calculating them. 
That he had a hand in the composition of the Chroniclcbwhich 
also bears his name, is no less undoubted ; but we should vainly 
attempt to ascertain the portion issuing from his own pen. In 
the compilation of the Laws of the Partidas from the Jastinian 
and Wisigothic Codes, he had also a share, — how large a one 
must in like manner remain for ever unknown.* On the whole, 
it may be said of him, that, like our James I., he was an ex- 
traordinary instance of weakness and learning. Of his vanity, 
the well-known saying has been often adduced, — that if be 
had been consulted at the creation of the world, he could have 
advised some things for the better. If this saying were reallj 
uttered — which there are strong reasons to doubtf— it is prob 
able the king had no blasphemous intention in view, but thai 
he was merely ridiculing the then received system of Ptolemy. 
His transactions with the Moors have been already notif^.f 
19fl4. Notwithstanding the testamentary exclusion of -hif 

T^ eldest son by the late king, the states of the kingdom 

12ftfl ^^^ ^^ ^^"™® ^" recognizing Sancho IV. Equally inrf 
1/600. fgjji^y^i were the eftbrts of the infante don Juan, brathei 
i 

* See the last chapter of the present book, which treats of tbe Imwn ci 
Spain. 

Other works composed by Alfonso, or at least ascribed to him, may bt 
found in the well-known Bihliothcca of Nicholas Antonio. 

IMondnjar is at some pains to disprove the authority on which tba re 
putcd blasphemy rests; he is doubtless right: Alfonso was no blaspbemer. 
It is, however, certain that he was reputed one ; if not in his timet, at lent 
in the a^e succcedinj^. Zurita (iv. 47.) alludes to it ; but the most CMrion* 
authority on the subject will be found in Appendix L. 

tChrnnicon de Cardei!a (apnd Florez, Espana Safrrada, xxiii. 379.). Ctoro* 
nicon Dni. Joannis Emmanuelis (spud eundem.ii. 2150. Analet TowdaBoak 
iii. passim (apnd eundem, torn, xxiii.). Chronicon de Don Alfoiuo el Etabio 
(as quoted by Ferrcras, torn. iv. passsim.). Rodericus Sjintius, Historia HJa* 
panica, lib. iv. cap. 5. This superstitious writer is very severe on the Mas' 
phemy and supernatural punishmentof Alfonso— (see Appendix L.). Alffan> 
sus a Carthagena, Anaccphalsosis, cap. P4. Franciscus Tnrapba, de Riigibus 
HispaniiB, p. 5G1. (apud Schottum, (lispania Illustrata, torn. i.). Zurita, 
Anales de Aragon (in regno Don Pedro III.). Morot, Anales de Navarra, 
lib. xxiii. et xxiv. Lemos, Historia Geral de Portueal, torn. ii. liv. 14. 
Also Abu Abdalla, Splendor Plenilunii (apud Casiri, Bibl. Arab.-Hitp. torn. 
ii.) ; Cond^, by Marl6s, Histuire de la Domination, &c. torn. iU. ; witiimaay 
otoers. 
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4^the new king, to seize on Seville, to which, in virtue of the 
same testament, he laid his claim. Neither that city nor the 
etates, both wiser than the deceased naonarch, would sanction 
the dismemberment of the kingdom. 

During his Mher^s lifetime, though in opposition to that 
Other's wishes, Sancho had married his cousin, dona Maria de 
\b. M^ina, without being able to obtain the necessary dispen- 
sation from the pope. When, in 1286, that queen was deliv- 
ered of a son, his anxiety to get the legitimacy of his marriage, 
and consequently that of his child, sanctioned, naturally in- 
creased : he dreaded the pretensions of the in&ntes de laCerda, 
who were stiil protected by the kings of Aragon and of France ; 
but the pope continued inexorable. Equally fruitless were his 
negotiations with Alfonso III. of the former kingdom, to obtain 
possession of the two princes. Internal troubles soon added 
to his perplexities ; and, as usual, these troubles arose from 
the very men who had experienced the greatest share of the 
royal bounty. To Lope Dias de Haro, who had rendered him 
«ome service on a former occasion, he confided the superinten- 
«lence of the finances ; he made him a count,— a dignity not 
yet common in the kingdom, — and married his daughter to the 
infante don Juan, thus closely connecting him with the royal 
family. The haughtiness of the new favorite soon rendered 
bim odk>us to nobles and people, who complained to the king. 
No sooner did he perceive tliat he had lost ground in the con- 
fidence of his royal master, than, with his son-i]>law the infante, 
he retired to the Portuguese fiontier ; whence, in conformity 
with the lawless manners of the times, both made frequent in- 
roads into the territories of Sancho. Being summoned to make 
known the cause of his dissatisfaction, he appeared in arms, 
and had the insolence to inform the king that the only cause 
was his own will and pleasure. Sancho dissembled ; but re- 
solved from that moment to seize the persons both of the count 
and his brother. In a council convoked at Alfaro, in 1288, to 
consider of the propriety of leaguing with Aragon or with 
Prance, which were then at variance owing to the Sicilian 
war,* both repaired, accompanied, as usual, by many armed 
followers, to overawe alike king and council. Addressing both, 
in the midst of the prelates and barons, Sancho said — " Here 
you shall remain prisoners until you restore my fortresses !" 
The count drew his sword, and made towards the king ; whe- 
ther with the intention of really striking his sovereign, or only 
of eflTecting his escape, is doubtful. At the same moment dcm 
Juan also drew his weapon, and wounded two of the barons 
who attempted to obstruct his passage. The royal guards now 

* See the history of Aragon. 

Q2 
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gathered before the king: one soldier cut off the right hand 
of don Lope ; another struck him on the head with a. maoe^ 
and laid him dead on the ground. The same fate would prob- 
kjjly have befallen the infante, had he not sought the protect 
tion of the queen, who was also present The fortresees held 
by both were restored to the crown. 

12R8 '^^^ death of don Lope did not restore tranquillity to 
. the state. His widow, though sister to the queen, in- 

1 OQ" v^^^ ^^^ eldest son, don Diego de Haro, to revenge the 
*^* death of the count Being joined by his uncle of the same 
name, the latter repaired into Aragon, whose king was diacoo- 
tented with that of Castile. To embarrass the latter still more, 
Alfonso, the eldest of the infantes de la Cerda, was released 
from prison, and proclaimed king of Castile and Leon. In re* 
turn for this support, Alfonso engaged to resign Murcia, many 
fortresses of which were already in the hands of the king of 
Aragon, to that ally. Both monarchs immediately armed, and 
a desultory warfare ensued, which had no other effect than 
that of harassing the Castilians, of impeding the administration 
of justice, and of draining the kingdom alike of money and 
troops. Weary of this vexatious struggle, and distracted by 
the partial insurrections which from time to time broke out in 
different parts of his realm, Sancho, in an interview with the 
king of France, in 1290, agreed to abandcm Murcia to Alfboso; 
retaining over it, however, the feudal superiority. But thia 
compact led to no result; the war still continued, until 1291 : 
when, by bestowing the hand of his daughter Isabel on Jayme 
n. king of Aragon, he obtained rather a suspension of hostile 
ties than peace. If to these harassmg wars we add the alter- 
nate rebellion and submission of that perpetual curse of Spain, 
the family of the Laras ; and the perversity of the in&nte don 
Juan, who was generally laying waste the frontiers on the 
side of Galicia and Portugal, until Dionis, the king of the lat 
ter country, expelled him, and forced him, as berore related, 
to seek refuge in Africa ; we may readily infer that Sancbo^a 
case was no exception to a rule which the great dramatic poet 
drew from human experience, — 

" Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown." 

This king died in 1295, leaving the guardianship of his 
eldest son, Fernando, then only nine years of age, and the re^ 
gency of his kmgdom, to his queen.* 

*Chronicon Conimbricense (apad Florez, Esparia Sagrada, zxiii. 330.) 
Cbronicon de Caniena (apiid eiiridem, xxiii. 380.). Aiiales Toledknos, iii. (in 
eodem tomo, p. 413, 413.). Cronica del Rey Don Sancho IV. (as quoted bv 
Ferreras, torn. iv. passim). Chronicon Dni. Joannis Emmnnuehs, p. SJo 
(apud Florez, torn. ii.). This roynl historian, a son of Alfonso el Babio, wbo 
played so conspicuous a part in the events of his time, takes care not to 
criminate himself. Franciscas Tarapha, De Regibus Hispauais, p. 561. Al* 
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The reign of Fernando IV. was one continued sue- -iook 
cession of disasters. Scarcely had he received the hom- ^^^^^ 
age of the states, when his unjjle, the restless Juan, who had 
taken refuge with the king of Granada, called in question his 
legitimacy, and laid claim to the crown. At the same time 
Diego Lopez de Haro, who, towards the close of the late reign, 
had made an attempt in Biscay, and failed, again invaded that 
province, the government of which he considered as belonging 
by right to his family. Dionis, the king of Portugal, armed 
to obtain three frontier fortresses, — Serpia, Mora, and Moron ; 
and the king of Granada followed or set the example, in the 
hope of procuring similar advantages. Nor did the measures, 
however well intended, which the queen adopted in this emer- 
gency, improve the face of her affairs. To make head against 
don Diego, she commissioned two nobles of the house of Lara 
to raise troops, and march towards Biscay ; and delivered the 
necessary sums of^ money for that purpose. The two traitors, 
characteristically enough, received the money, professed the 
atmost devotion to the royal cause, assembled the troops re- 
quired, and — joined the rebel. To increase her perplexities, 
the in&nte Enrique, who, in 1258, had rebelled against his 
brother Alfonso el Sabio, and retired to Tunis ; who had after- 
wards passed into Italy, and returned into Spain in 1286 ; re- 
solved to deprive her of the regency. In the cortes held at 
Valladolid soon afler Fernando^s accession, he had address 
enough to procure a share, at least, of the direction of afl&irs, 
but not the guardianship of the prince. He seems to have 
been a kind of co-regent with doiia Maria. 

In the mean time the infante don Juan appeared foe- -.nq^ 
fore Badajoz, which he summoned to acknowledge 
him, but in vain. He now entered into an alliance with the 
Portuguese king, who, in the view of deriving advantage 
from the troubles of the kingdom, espoused his cause. To 
disarm the latter, the queen abandoned to him the three for- 
tresses which he coveted, and which, indeed, had been pos- 
sessed by his crown. Through the entreaties of Enrique, and, 
more still, through the offer of a government in Galicia, even 
Juan himself, being thus forsaken by his royal ally, did homage 
to Fernando. The rebel of Biscay and the Laras were paci- 
fied by similar sacrifices. To procure peace within, the queen, 
who was permitted to act in the king's name, though not, as 
may be supposed, without the concurrence of Enrique, lavish- 
ed money and governments, and rewarded rebellion with 

t II - - — ■ — ■* 

fonsus 4 Cartha^ena, AnacepbalSBosia, cap. 85. p. 283. Rndcricua Santiiis, 
HiDtoria Ilispanica, lib. iv. cap. 6. el 7. (omnea apud Sohnttum, Hispania 
Ill'istrata. toin. i). Zurita, Analf>» de Ara^on (in regiiis Don AlbDSQ III. 
et Jaj^iue IL). Moret, Anales de Navarra, lib. xxv. 
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riches and dignitie& Such policy had its natural efiect f no 
sooner were the nobles in possession of what they bad long 
coveted, than, with the view of acquiring more, they again 
conspired against the state. The very year following* this 
strange pacification (in 1296), Alfonso de la Cerda, who affain 
renewed his pretensions to the Castilian crown, had no diffi- 
culty in prevailing on don Juan de Lara to revolt, and even to 
draw the infante of that name into his party. The two princei 
agreed on a division of the kingdom : that the infinite Juan 
should have Galicia, Leon, and ii^ville ; and Alfonso, Castile; 
while the king of Aragon siiould seize Murcia. This iniquitooa 
league the kings of France, Portugal, and Granada were not 
ashamed to sanction. It seemed, indeed, as if the (ate of EeN 
nando were sealed, and as if his dominions were inevitaUy to 
be parcelled out among the combined robbers ; but in human 
aiSiirs there is a providence which often bringrs to naught the 
schemes of an unprincipled ambition. 

-inofi In accordance with the preceding treaty, Don Juan 
. was proclaimed king of Leon in the very capital ; and 

1^01 -^^^^"^^ ^^ Sahagun, king of Castile. Their combined 
' forces, aided by some Aragonese troops, laid siege to 
Mayorga, which they hoped to reduce previous to investing 
Burgos. At the same time the king of Portugal invaded Cn»* 
tile, by Ciudad Rodrigo and Salamanca ; and Mohammed of 
Granada spread his ravages into Andalusia. The dissensioDS 
of the allies, and the want of money, if not of provisions^ feUt 
by the bt;siegers of Mayorga, saved the kingdom. The siege 
was raised ; the Aragonese, with Alfonso, returned ; the P^ 
tiiguese king, thus abandoned, did tlie same, but seized several 
fortresses on his march homewards ; and though the lane of 
Aragon, on another side, rapidly seized on the whole of Mu> 
£1% except I^rca, Alcala, and Mula, he was prevented from 
pursuing his conquests by the ofiers of the pope, who drew 
him into the Sicilian war. Portugal was soon afterwards iiH 
duced to make peace with the kingdom ; and even to enter 
into a permanent alliance, cemented by the marriage of FeN 
nando witii the princess Constanza, daughter of Dionis ; and 
of the prince of Portugal with the infimta Beatrix, sister of 
the Castilian king. Still Alfonso de la Cerda, whose incup* 
sions were fatal to the eastern frontiers, and the infante doD 
Juan, remained ; and their hostilities were feebly met by the 
infante Enrique, who, whenever his services were required, 
never failed to extort whatever he pleased from the queen. 
Avaricious, — insatiably so, — perfidious, turbulent, and cruel, 
he proved a greater scourge to his country than any of its 
foreign enemi '^s. Thus, when the states assembled at VaUa^- 
d(i.id, m 1300, voted the queen considerable supplies for op- 
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posing the enemy, he contrived to grasp the greater portion 
of it tor his own private purposes. !&come the most unpopu- 
lar man in the monarchy, not even excepting the infante 
Juan, who, being deserted by Dionis, at length submitted to 
the lawful king ; and fearing that he should be deprived by 
the cortes of the trust he had so shamefully abused; ne 
leagued himself, now with the Aragonese king, now with Al- 
fonso de la Cerda, according to his caprice or avarice. He 
was but too well assisted by the infante Juan : even after the 
arrival of the bulls of legitimacy, granted in 1301, by the 
pope, neither ceased to plot against Fernando. Fortunately, 
however, their very perversity neutralized their intrigaes; 
since they were faithless alike to every party they etpbraced. 

The anxieties of the queen-mother had always been ^«q, 
cutting, but maternal affection had borne them without . 
repining. She was now to experience a pang incon- ^q/w- 
ceivably keener than any which had hitherto afflicted 
her : that son, for whose welfare she had watched and suffered 
with a devotion unequalled, and a constancy truly heroic, was 
taught by the two infantes, not only to distrust her as one who 
aimed at keeping him in perpetual subjection, but to escape 
from her protection, and surrender himself to his unprincipled 
advisers : nay, on more than one occasion he studiously in- 
sulted her, by encouraging suspicions injurious to her integ- 
rity in the administration of the national finances. But 
nothing, not even filial ingratitude, could cool either the affec- 
tion or the zeal of this princess, who believed — probably with 
reason — that the undutifbl conduct of her son was owing to a 
misled imagination rather than a depraved heart On the 
death of Enrique, in 1304, whose last action was to form an 
alliance against his sovereign with the king of Aragon, there 
appeared a prospect of happier times, especially when in the 
following year that king himself consented, not only to con- 
cede some places in Murcia, but to withdraw his support from 
the infantes de la Cerda. In consideration of ample revenues 
arising from the seigniory of several villages, Alfonso, on that 
occasion, resigned the regal title. 

But the troubles of Fernando were to end only with , ^qk 
his life. During the remainder of his reign, he was ' 
continually at war with his revolted barons ; and sel- ,010 
dom did he succeed in reducing them by force to obe- 
dience : his gold did more than his arms. In so little fear, in- 
deed, was he held, that his nobles not unfrequently made war 
on each other, disregarding his expostulations, and submitting 
only when it was their present interest to do so. Of the 
kingly dignity he had nothing but the name. The most tur- 
bulent and faithless of these barons was his uncle Juan, whose 
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whole life exhibited continual alternations of rcbellioa and of 
purciiased submission. To detail these, or the other inter- 
minable disisonsions of this reign, would af!brd neither pleap 
sure nor instruction to any reader ; they were but a repetition 
of those already noticed. Femando's death was prematare 
and sudden : if any faith is to be put in ancient chroniclers^ 
it was no less extraordinary. During an expedition into An- 
dalusia against the Moors, rumor accused two brothers of 
Martos, both cavaliers, of having assassinated one of the 
king^s barons. Without taking the trouble to inquire into the 
circumstances, and in spite of their solemn asseveration of in- 
nocence, the king ordered both to be put to death. Seeing no 
hope of justice at his hands, they are said to have cited nim 
to appear with them, in thirty days, before the judgment-seat 
of God. However this be, he was found dead on ois couch, 
on which he was taking his siesta, September 17th, 1812. 

During the reign of this prince, the Templars sustained 
their famous accusation. In the supposition that those of Cai^ 
tile were no less guilty than their brethren of France, the 
pope, in 1308, ordered their possessions to be sequestrated : the 
same fate attended them in Aragon. The people's indigna- 
tion, — no very accurate criterion, however, of guilt, — was so 
strong against them, that they were glad to take refuge in any 
fortress. They loudly demanded a &ir trial, which was at 
length granted them. For this purpose a provincial council 
was held- in 1310 at Salamanca ; where, afler a long, a patient, 
and apparently an impartial investigation, they were solemnly 
absolved from all the charges brought against them, and de- 
clared true knights and Catholic Christians. This honorable 
testimony in their favor, however, availed them little ; since 
the suppression of their order was decreed the following year 
throughout the Catholic world. That some — ^numeri«dly 
speaking, many — of tliis order were actually guilty of the 
crimes laid to their charge, rests on evidence too strong to be 
shaken ; but why the whole community should suffer tof the 
few, has never been explained. Popular prejudice seldom 
discriminates ; but if the vulgar be too dull or too malignant 
to separate innocence from guilt, there is no excuse for the 
more enlightened. The riches of these knights, much more 
than theb* reputed vices, occasioned their condemnation.* 

* Chronicon Dni. Joainiis Einmanueliei, p. 310, 217. (ap'id Florez, EipaiSa 
Sagrada. toin. ii.") Cronica del inuy valoroso Rcy Don Fernando, puasim. 
Chronicon Conimbriccnse (apiid Florez, xxiii. 3:?f).). Ghronicon de C^rdrTIa 
(apiid eiindcm, xxiii. 'M>.). Ariales Toledanos, iii. (in eodom, patMin.). Rn^ 
deric;i6 Saritius, Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 880. This writer relftti*B 
and beli('v«>s the heavenly citntion. Alfonsus A Carthai^ena. AnacephnI* 
seosiB, p.2?*4. Franr.ifjrnsTarapha, do Reeibtis Flispanite, p.5^'3. (apiid Schot- 
tum, Ilispauia Illustraia, torn, i.) Zurita, Analcsde Aragoo(in regno Don 
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As Alfonso XL, the only son of the deceased king, •. q-.^ 
was only a few months old on his accession to the . 
throne, the state was again thrown into a long series ..o-iQ 
of convulsions through the ambition of its barons. The 
first disputes were between the infantes Juan and Pedro — the 
latter uncle, the former grand-uncle, of Alfonso — and don 
Joan de I^ra, for the wardship of the royal child. Each, as 
usual, endeavored to strengthen his party over the cities which 
returned deputies to the cortes. To frustrate the views of all 
three, the queen Maria consigned the charge of the royal in- 
fimt to the bishop and people of Avila, who placed him imder 
a strong guard in the tower of the cathedral. In the cortes 
of Palencia, in 1313, convoked expressly for the purpose of 
determining in whose hands the regency should be vested, one 
portion of the deputies voted for Maria and the infante Pedro; 
another for Constanza the queen-mother, and the infante Juan. 
The two princes had recourse to arms in support of their re- 
spective claims : after many months of continued hostilities, 
attended with various success, they agreed, at the instance 
of doiia Maria, to divide the government between them. This 
policy, — ^the only one that could be prudently adopted in the 
critical circumstances of the time, — was sanctioned by the 
states of Madrid in 1315. 

It could not, however, be expected that a good understand- 
ing would long subsist between the two regents. The laurels 
which Pedro won against the Moors excited the jealousy of 
the elder in&nte, who was more anxious to frustrate the suc- 
cess of his coadjutor, than to humble the enemy. It required 
all the influence of the prudent queen Maria (Constanza was 
DO more), and all the representations of the assembled states, 
to preserve harmony between them. The death of both in 
1319, in the battle of Granada, has been already related.* 

The death of the two infantes was followed by new jqjq 
istruggles for the regency. It was at length seized by . 
the infante don Felipe, uncle of the king, and by don ,0^4 
Juan Manuel, also of the royal femily, and one of the 
most powerful barons of the realm ; and the usurpation was 
confirmed by the states of Burgos in 1320. Another don 
Juan, surnamed el Tuerto, or the Crooked, son of the restless 
infante of that name, disappointed at his exclusion from the 
regency, took up arms to obtain the object of his ambition. 
Fernando de la Cerda, steward of the royal household, did the 
same. Of the facility with which the great towns could be 
made to give their 8uffi*ages in favor of any candidate, Burgos 

Jayme II.)- Moret, Anales de Navarra, lib. xxvii. Lenios, Historia Geral de 
Portiiiral. torn. iv. liv. 15. 
* See Section I. Chap. III. Of the present volume. 
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affords us sufficient proof. First, Juan el Tuerto requested 
the vote of the council and people ; they swore on the holj 
Gospels to acknowledge him alone. Immediately afterwardi^ 
Fernando de la Cerda presented himself before the same faodr* 
and obtained the same oaths. In this state of thin^ we should 
vainlv look for onier, much less for prosperity: the kwB were 
disregarded; the worst crimes were too common to create 
surprise; — the inevitable results of any government where 
the executive power is suspended or relax^.* To allay these 
troubles, a pontifical legate arrived, and, by means of the nre< 
lates and cortes, succeeded in re-establishing something tike 
trai^uillity ; but afler his departure, and especially after the 
deatli of the old queen Maria, they broke out with renewed 
violence. Again did civil war, commenced by tlie ambitioa 
of the regents, who each aspired to the sole authority^, and 
sustained by the fickle populace, desolate these fine regiofUL 
v\OA. When, in 1324, Alfonso summoned the cortes at 

* " ' Valladolid, and assumed the reins of sovereignty, hopes 
were naturally entertained that rebellion would cease, and 
tranquillity, if not happiness, revisit the realm : they were la- 
mentably deceived by the sequel of events. The first who 
troubled the state were Juan Manuel and Juan el Tuerto; 
who, discontented with their loss of power, conspired to re- 
gain it To dissolve this confederacy, the king had recourse to 
a rare expedient : knowing that the latter was to many dcfia 
Constanza, daughter of the former, he demanded and obtamed 
that lady fbr himself. The marriage was celebrated at Bur- 
gos. It was, however, never consummated ; owincf chiefly .to 
the continued depravity of Juan Manuel. In 1327, it was 
dissolved ; the lady was shut up in the fortress of Toro^ but 
soon restored to her father ; and Alfonso was married, the &!- 
lowing year, to tlie princess Maria of Portugal. 

1S24 Though abandoned by his ally, Juan el Tuerto re- 
. solved to make head against the king, by fortifying 

13^ himself with the alliance of Aragon and Portu^faL Hb 
rejected the overtures of Alfonso, who was willing to 
rnake any sacrifices fbr the restoration of tranquillity. Seeing 
iiim thus obstinate in rebellion, the king resorted to an expe- 
dient which might have created little surprise in a Turkish 
ruler, but must cover a Christian knight with everlasdng dis- 
grace. Being at Toro in 1325, he dispatched a messen^r to 
that baron, urging him in the strongest terms to an amiable 
interview ; and, to overcome all reluctance on the part of the 
latter, offered to confer on him the hand of the parineem 

* "Caumrnhnrann la simple relacinndeiinoshechos que pniebftn laiujua 
inconstanciii y voltibilidad de aqucllas gentes." — Orttz, iv. 312. . 
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Leonora, sister of the kin^. Juan no longer hesitated to go . 
he was received with extraordinary signs of respect by Al- 
fonsa The day after his arrival, he was invited to an enter- 
tainment : the moment he entered the royal apartments, he 
was stabbed by the assassins whom Alfonso had engaged for 
the purpose. Biscay, of which the seigniory had belonged to 
the victim, was the reward of this foul deed. This transac- 
tion made a deep impression on Juan Manuel. Dreading the 
same fate, he not only refused to visit the king, but entered 
into an alliance with Mohammed IV. of Granada. The insult 
oflbred both to himself and his daughter in the approach[ 
marriage of the king with the Portuguese princess, deepeni 
his spirit of revenge. In 1328, he assembled his followers, 
and made a destructive inroad into the very heart of Castile : 
he was powerfully assisted by a diversion in his favor made 
by the troops of Aragon. Even when deprived of the aid 
hitherto afforded him by the latter sovereign, who married the 
sister of Alfonso, he not the less persevered in his implacable 
hostility. By force or intrigues he had obtained possession of 
some strong fortresses, from which he could securely defy the 
power of his sovereign, and levy contributions on the open 
towns. This desultory warfare, as vexatious to tlje king as it 
was inglorious, continued for years, notwithstanding £e at- 
tempts at reconciliation made both by Alfonso's immediate 
emissaries, and by the agents of the pope. Don Juan was 
often aided by other discontented lords, such as the Laras, 
who rebelled on the slightest pretext, and returned to obe- 
dience only when purchased by their sovereign. Being for- 
saken in 1334 by one of his best supporters, a baron of that 
rebellious house, he himself, the following year, accepted the 
royal offers, and condescended to return to his duty on the 
condition of his daughter Constanza being given in marriage 
to the prince of Portugal, — a marriage which was effected in 
the course of the same year. But neither don Juan Manuel 
nor his brother rebel of Lara, could long remain at peace with 
their sovereign. Scarcely had they renewed their homage to 
Alfonso, when they formed a new league, and the civil war 
recommenced. The accession to their cause of the Portu- 
guese king, enabled them to inflict great ravages on the king- 
dom. Alfonso opposed them with great vigor : while his gen- 
erals forced the Lusitanian to raise the siege of Badajoz, he 
himself reduced Lerina, which was defended by don Juan de 
Lara, who submitted ; and about the same time Juan Manuel 
precipitately retreated into Aragon. In 1338, the latter again 
returned to his duty ; and though always a disaffected subject, 
he did not again break out into open rebellion. 
Vol. U. R 
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I ooQ As the transactions of Alibnso with the Moon of 
. Spain and Africa, — ^the most striking events of his reigiii 

1350 — ^^^^ ^^^ already detailed,'" little more rranains to 
* occupy the reader's attention. His amours, howevei^ 
with dona Leonora de Guzman, ought not to be paawd over 
in silence ; since they are connected with the worst acts of his 
successor. This lady, who belonged to one of the most ilhsh 
trious houses of Spain, he first saw at Seville, in 13S0, and 
became deeply enamored of her. A widow at eighteen jmn 
of age, she had not virtue to resist the royal lover: she sbi> 
rificed her pride of birth, the honor of her fiunily, her repute* 
tion and peace of mind, to the vanity of pleasing, or to iSbe 
ambition of ruling, a monarch. From that moment she became 
the constant attendant of Alfonso ; nor could the repraaohei 
of his queen, the admonitions of the clergy, including even 
the pope himself, nor the indignant remonstrances of the 
queen's brother, the Portuguese kin^, prevail on him to die- 
Bolve the connexion : it continued unimpaired to the cloee of 
his life. The issue of this adulterous intercourse were nu- 
merous, and, as we shall soon see, unfortunate. Of his leffitip 
mate children, his successor alone survived him. He died of 
the plague, before Gibraltar, in 1350.t 

1350 ^^^ accession of Pedro, Biimamed the Omdf 
^^ then only in his sixteenth year, Leonora de Guziqssip 

1351 ^^^^^^^? h^^ resentment, or rather that of the queen* 
' mother, retired to the city of Medina-Sidonia, which 

formed her appanage. Through the perfidious peraoaaioiiB^ 
however, of a Lara and an Albuquerque, who governed the 
mind of Pedro, and who pledged their knightly niith that she 
had nothing to fear, she proceeded to Seville to do homage to 
the new sovereign. No sooner did she reach that city, than 
she was arrested and placed under a guard in the Alcasar. 
The eldest of her sons, Enrique, who was permitted to- visit 
her there, would have shared the same fate, had be not pire- 
cipitately retreated from the capital. From Seville she was 
soon transferred to Carmona; and if her life was spared a few 
months, it was not owing to the forbearance, but to the indis* 

♦ See Section I. Chapter I IT. '~~' ^ 

t Villasan, Cronica del Muy Esclarecido Principe y Rey Don Alfbnw el 
Onzeno, papftim. Chronicon Dili. Joannis Enmianuelis, 218—498. (apud 
Florez, Espafia Sagrada, torn. ii.). Anales Toledanos, iii. (apud eundem 
zziii. passim). Chronicon Conimbricense (in eodem, p. .10 1—344.). Alfbonu 
& Carthasena, Anncpphalsoais, cap. 87. Fraiiciscus Taraptaa, De Beflbqe 
Hispanis, p. GC.2. Rodericus Santiiis, Hiftoria Hispanica. lib. iv. cap. 10— ; 
13. (oinnes npud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, torn. i.). Thia left write^ 
makes Alfonso predict the depravity of bis mn:— "Doleo acerbiaiiiiie laleB 
vobis rolinqiiere hsredera et lioniiniim, qui meliorem vubis filiiim dimiabea 
opturcm.' Ziirita, Anales de Aragon (in regnis Don Jayme II., Don Al 
fMistiv., <>t Don Pedro IV.). Morct, Anales de Navarra, lib. zxvlll. cap 
1 -' » -! lib. xxiz. cap. 1—7- Lenios, Hi^toria Gcral de PortuMli toqi. iv 
Ut. 16, 17 
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position of the kio^, which was at one time so dangerous as 
to render his recovery hopeless. Unfortunately for Spain, he 
did recover; and one of his first objects, early in l;351, was to 
draw her from Carmona, and make her accompany him to 
Talavera, where she was consigned to a still closer confine- 
ment Her doom was soon sealed : in a few days she was put 
to death by the express order of the queen; no doubt, with the 
ooneurrence of the king. 

This mnrder was quickly followed by another. Hav- ,qj-, 
ing dispatched one of his creatures to Burgos, to levy, 
by his own authority alone, a tax which, to be legal, required 
the sanction of the states, the people resisted, and slew his 
collector. Accompanied by his unscrupulous adviser, don Juan 
de Albuquerque, he hastened to that capital, to inflict summary 
▼engeance on the inhabitants. They naturally took up arms; 
and being joined by Garcilasso de la Vega, the adelantado* of 
Castile, sent a messenger to the kmg, disclaiming all wish to 
oppose his authority, but beseeching him not to allow Albu- 
querque, whose violent character they well knew, to attend 
him. The request was disregarded ; the count arrived, and 
the doom of Garcilasso was sealed. With the view of avert- 
ing the deed, the queen intimated to him that, on receiving an 
invitation to wait on the king, he would do well to escape. 
Unconscious, however, of any crime, and unwilling by his re- 
fusal to encourage suspicion of his loyalty, he repaired to the 
palace. No sooner did Pedro perceive him, than the command 
was given : — " Ballasteros,! seize Garcilasso !" The adelan- 
tado begged for a confessor ; but no attention would have been 
paid to the request, had not a priest accidentally appeared in 
sight Both having retired for a few minutes into a corner, 
Albuquerque, who bore great enmity to the prisoner, desired 
the king to order what was to be done, and the ballasteros 
were immediately told to kill Grarcilasso. On receiving the 
(wder, the men, who could not conceive it to be seriously given, 
hesitated to fulfil it : one of them, approaching the king, said, 
" Sir king, what are we to do with Garcilasso]" — " Kill him !" 
was the reply. The man returned, and with a mace struck 
the adelantado on the head, while another associate dispatched 
him. The bleeding body was thrown into the street ; where 
after laying for some time to be trodden under foot by some 
bulls which were passing, it was removed outside the walls of 
the city, to be there buried. The same fate would have be- 
fallen the child Nuno de Lara, who by his father's death was 
become the hereditary lord of Biscay, had not his governess, 

• For the dignity and function of this officer, see the last chapter of the 
present book, 
t A sort of men-at-arms, whose usual weapon was a short club, or mace. 
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apprized of the intention, removed to a fortress in the heart of 
the Bitscayan mountains. The child, however, soon died ; and 
Pedro, by imprisoning the female hcirr,, obtained wrhat he ao 
much coveted — the rich domains of that house. 

1352 I^^^'^"? h^^d ^6 states at Yalladolid, where he ineP 
' fectually endeavored to procnre the abolition of the he- 
lietrias,"" Pedro proceeded to Ciudad Bodrigo, to confer on the 
interests of the two kingdoms with his grandfather, the aov^ 
reign of Portugal. Well had it been for him had ho followed 
tlic advice of that monarch, who urged on him the necesaitj 
of moderation in his government, and, above all, of living on 
a good undcrs.tanding with his illegitimate brothers, and tofin> 
give the natural indignation they had shown at the death- of 
their motlier. He pretended, indeed, that the advice waa not 
lost on him ; and he even invited the eldest, Enrique, to rettom 
to court to rojoin his brother don Telle ; but from his character 
and subsequent actions, it may be inferred that his object m ao 
doing was solely to lull his intended victim into security. The 
invitation was accepted, but both brothers soon left hun and 
revolted ; whetlier at the instigation of some other rebels^ or 
from a well-grounded apprehension of their danger, is uncer- 
tain. Some of the confederates were reduced and put to death ; 
but the princes themselves eluded his pursuit,— don Tello by 
fleeing into Aragon. While besieging the places which had 
thrown off his authority, he became enamored of dona Maria 
de Padilla, who was attached to the service of his favorite's 
lady, dona Isabel de Albuquerque. Through the persuasicm of 
this unprincipled minister, the uncle of tlie young lady, don 
Juan de Hincstroja, did not hesitate to sacrifice the honor of 
his house by consigning her to the arms of the royal gallant 
The connexion thus formed, which continued unto the death 
of dona Maria, brought the greatest disasters on the country. 

■1 oKo Some months previous to this connexion, Pedro, m 
. compliance with the request of the cortes of Vallado- 
1354. ^^^' ^^ agreed that an embassy should be sent to the 
French king, soliciting for wife a princess of the royal 
house of that nation. The choice fell on Blanche de Bourbon, 
a princess of excellent qualities, who, early in 1353, arrived 
at Valladolid. But the king, mfatuated by his mistress, who 
had just been brought to bed of a daughter, was in no dispo- 
sition to conclude the marriage; and it was not without diffi- 
culty that his minister Albuquerque, who was already jealous 
of the favors accorded to the relations of Maria de Padilla, 
and for that reason the more eager for its solemnization, pre- 
vailed on hhn to meet the princess at Valladolid. Leaving 

* See the last chapter of the prcscut book. 
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Padilla and his heart at Montalvan, he reluctantly proceeded 
towards that city. On his way he accepted the submissions 
of his brothers Enrique and Tello, whom, on an occasion like 
the one approaching, he could not decently punish for their 
rebellion. In June, the ceremony took place witl) due splen- 
dor ; but two days afler its celebration, he precipitately left 
his youthful bride, and returned to Montalvan. He was fol- 
lowed by his brother Fadrique, grand master of Santiago, and 
by Albuquerque ; but he refused to see them. In a few days, 
indeed, he paid a short visit to his mother and bride, who re- 
mained in the city where the nuptials had been solemnized : 
to the latter it was a final one, nor did its duration exceed 
two days. On his return, Albuquerque was openly disgraced ; 
the royal confidence was transferred to the family of Padilla; 
and the unfortunate Blanche was confined in the fortress of 
Arevalo, where no one, not even excepting the queen-mother, 
was allowed to see her.* To make way for Diego de Padilla, 
brother of the favorite, the grand master of Calatrava was 
treacherously murdered, and the cconmanders of the order 
compelled to elect the former. f 

The next proceeding of this tyrant filled with sur- 135^ 

Srise all who knew his attachment to Maria de Padilla. 
teing struck while at Valladolid with the personal attraction 
of dona Juana do Castro, a young maiden, he endeavored to 
gain her to his wishes. But the lady having too much virtue 
to yield, he changed his battery by boldly proposing to marry 
her. The proposition astonished one who knew his public en- 
gagement with Blanche de Bourbon ; but he assured her that 
the union was null, for reasons w^hich his prelates should ex- 
plain to her. That any such prelates should be found might 
be supposed impossible ; yet certain it is, that the bishops of 

- - - I 1 1 I ■^» ■■ - - ■ I I - 1 

* By the superstition of the times, the hatred of Pedro towards his bride 
WB8 said to be enchantnietit. A belt, richly beset with gold and precious 
stones, the gift of the princess, was made to appear a venomous serpent. 
The enchantment was attributed to Maria de Padilla. This witchcraft is 
mentioned in one of the romances in Depping's Saranilung der besten Span* 
iscben Romance n, and in Sanchez, bishop of Palencia, lib. iv. cap. 14. Of 
course it was a Jew who turned the riband, the gift of Blanche to her bus- 
band, into a serpent. Donaverat regina Petro pulcherrimam zonam aure- 
am, multis gemmis acpretiosis lapilHs ornatam.quam Petrus regine amore 
sspe deferebat. Maria vero de Padilla, reginee emula, callide operata est 
ut zonaf ilia ad manus raasrici Judaici aliquandiu, perveniret. Q,uam tali 
maleficio aff^cit, ut dum quddam festivd die rex ilia praecinceritur, Acunctis 
intuentibus et k scipso, non zond aured sed quodam horribili scrpente pne- 
cinctus videreter. Rex vcro inerito pcrtcrritus, cum qusereret quidnam res 
ilia esset, A nonnullis rpginte cemiilis, et farsan factioni asi^enticntibus, re- 
sponsum est, zonam reginee talf*m pulchritudinem ppperisse. Ex qua hora 
Petrus infcstissamani reginam habuit —Historia Hispanica. lib. iv. cap. 14. 
Tlie good bishop, however, qualifies his wonderful relation by dicnnt. 

fThe same authorities; with thn addition of Ayala, Cronicas de log 
Reyes de Castilla, Don Pedro, Don Enrique II., Don Juan I., Don Enrique 
KII- (in regno Don Pedro, usque ad annum v.) 

R2 
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Avila and Salamanca confirmed his assurances, and the credu- 
lous Juana became his dupe. This pro&nation of the sacifr 
ment took place in the cathedral of Salamanca in the year 
1854. On the report, however, that the brother of Juana had 
entered into a league with his own brothers, and with the dis- 
graced Albuquerque, both to remove the family of Padflla 
trom his court, and to make him return to his lawful qaeen 
he not only insultingly acquainted the new victim with the 
deception he had so cruelly practised on her, but abandoned 
her for ever. In due time a son was the issue of this short 
connexion. 
■tnpLA When news of this base transaction reached the bro- 
ther of Juana, Fernando Perez de Castro, who was 
one of th6 most powerful lords of Galicia, he instantly joined 
the league of the discontented. A civil war now commenoed, 
which, during some months, raged with more animosity than 
success to either party. On its commencement, the king, pe> 
suaded that the fortress of Arevalo was not a secure prison fiir 
the unfortunate Blanche, ordered her to be conveyed to To- 
ledo, and lodged in the Alcazar of that city. In tlie vppte' 
hension, — no doubt a just one, — that her life was in danger, 
the queen, on her arrival at Toledo, requested permission Sam 
her guards to attend divine service in tlie cathedral. While 
there, her appearance so powerfully interested the con^regBr 
tion in her favor, that all offered to protect her at the nsk of 
their fortunes and lives. She was immediately rescued fitxn 
the power of her jailer Hinestroja, who returned to acquaint 
his employer with the event Furious at the intelligence, Pe- 
dro ordered the commanders of Santiago, first to depose their 
grand master, his brother Fadrique ; then to march qn Toledo^ 
and force the princess from her sanctuary. But she was no 
longer there : the whole city had taken her part, and hononi- 
bly placed her, under a strong guard, in the palace of their 
kings. These defenders of oppressed innocence were now 
joined by the heads of the league, whose party daily acquired 
strength. Neither the sudden, perhaps suspicious, detUh of 
Albuquerque, nor the deposition of don Fadrique, depressed 
their zeal. To show that a redress of grievances, and not in- 
dividual ambition, was their object, they dispatched messen- 
gers to the king, with the assurance of their attachment to 
his person, and proposed that, if he would dismiss his mistress 
with her kinsmen, and return to his queen, they would in- 
stantly lay down their arms. Pedro was resolved to do neither; 
but, as it suited his views to protract the negotiation, he nom- 
inated commissioners to treat with those of the league, which 
was now strengthened by the accession of the queen-mother. 
To bring about an amicable adjustment between her son and 
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his barons, she invited both to Toro, where she then abode, — 
an invitation which both accepted. But Pedro now tbund that 
he was the prisoner of the leaguers, who changed the oflScers 
of his household, substituted others from their own body, and 
closely watched his motions at the time they were treating 
him with the highest outward respect To escape from hia 
situation, he had recourse to his usual arts — to bribing some 
beads of the league, and, above all, to dissimulation — in both 
cases with success. Even Bertrand, the pope's legate, who 
arrived at Toro for the express purpose of checking his law- 
less proceedings, was deceived by him. He so strongly pro- 
tested his determination to live with Blanche, and his disgust 
of Padilla, who, he said, was about to take the veil, that the 
easy legate informed his holiness that all disorders were about 
to cease ; and, instead of excommunicating the king, cited the 
bishops of Avila and Salamanca to appear before the pontifical 
court at Rome. The king soon contrived to escape, and threw 
himself into the fortress of Segovia. 

After his escape, Pedro assembled his states at Bur- 1055 
gOB, and, by artfully representing himself as thwarted 
in all his proceedings for the good of his people by his mother, 
his brothers, and the other rebels, whose only aim was to ty- 
rannize over the nation, he procured supplies for carrying on 
the war. These supplies, however, were granted on the con- 
dition of his living with queen Blanche, — a condition which 
he readily promised to fulfil. Without the slightest intention of 
80 doing. After an unsuccessful assault .on Toro, he returned 
to Toledo^ tlie peculiar object of his hatred. Contrary to all 
reasonable expectation, he forced an entrance, and expelled 
the troops of his brother Enrique. This success would, how- 
ever, have been unattainable, had not most of the inhabitants 
believed in the sincerity of his declaration to the pontifical 
representative. The unfortunate Blanche was transferred— 
not to his palace, to enjoy her rights as queen, but to the for 
tress of Siguenza ; the bishop of that see was also consigned to 
a prison ; and some of the most obnoxious individuals of the 
league were beheaded or hung. The legate, Bertrand, no 
longer withheld the thunders of the church : Pedro, Maria de 
Padilla, and even Juana de Castro, were excommunicated, 
and the kingdom subjected to an interdict But these thun- 
ders passed harmless over the head of tlie royal delinquent, 
who lost no time in marching against Toro, where his mother 
and many of the leaguers still remained. His first attempt on 
that place was repulsed with loss ; but, after a siege of some 
months, he prevailed on tlie inhabitants, by lavishing extraor- 
dinary promises of clemency, to open their gates to him. 
How well he performed his promise appeared the very day of 
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his entrance, when he caused some barbarous executiooB to 
be made in his mother's sight The queen fainted at the spei^ 
tacle ; and, on recovering her senses, requested permiaaion to 
retire into Portugal, which was granted. About the flsme 
time many Castilian barons fled into Aragon.'*' 

^nrr During the next few years Pedro waged a desoltorf 
* war against the king of Aragon, both by sea and land 

l^ra but the result was decisive to neither of the belligmati. 
* In this war many of the disaffected barons fought in the 
ranks of the latter, — a policy, for the condemnation of which 
no words are sufficiently strong, and which greatly detracti 
from the commiseration tliat must be felt at the &te of some 
who aflerwards fell into his handa It cannot be denied that 
the Castilian king had many provocations to vengeance: hii 
nobles rebelled for the slightest causes, — oflen without aii^ 
cause at all ; nor is he known to have put to death any of hut 
subjects, whom he did not conceive, at one time or other, either 
openly or secretly to have aimed at subverting his autiiorlty. 
But the barbarity of his executions; the duplicity with-whiai 
he planned the destruction of such as submitted under the a»> 
surancc of paidon ; his perfidious disregard of promises, or ewa 
oaths, when the openly pardoned objects of his hatred wen 
fully in his power — not even excepting his nearest connezioiu: 
stamp him at once as a ruthless barbarian, and a bloody tyraaL 
The execution of his brother Fadrique, grand master of Saati- 
ago, in l*i58, is, perhaps, more characteristic of him than any 
other of iiis actions. On some suspicion, — whether founded 
or not in justice must remain unknown, — that the grand mas- 
ter maintained an understanding with the king of AngoOf 
Fadrique was recalled from the Valencian frontier to Senile^ 
where Pedro then was. He found the king playing at cheas^ 
in an apartment of the Alcazar, apparently in the best of ho- 
mors : his reception was very friendly ; and he was told to re- 
pose awhile in his posada, and return when recovered firiQin 
his futitrue. Leaving the presence of his brother, he pro- 
ceeded to the apartments of Maria de Pad ilia. She knew the 
fate which awaited him, and her sorrowful countenance showed, 
that, whatever were her other faults, she was not a woman of 
blood. On descending to the court of the Alcazar, he was anr- 
prised to find his attendants and mules withdrawn, and the 
gates carefully closed. He at once comprehended the danger 
of his situation ; and the more so when two cavaliers desoenaed 

* Aiithoritips.— the Chronicon ConimbricensR ; Ayala, Crniiirat de lo« 
Reyeg de Casiilla ; Sanchez, bishop of Palencia ; Francisco Tarapha/canoa 
of Barcelona ; Alfonso of Carthai^ena, bishop nf Burgos, nearly in the 

? laces last quoted ; Zurita, Anales de Aragon ; Leinos, Histnria Geral de 
'ortugal ; Ferreras, Histoire G6n6rale d'Elspagne, by Hermilly ; with aorae 
•theri. 
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to intbrm him that the king wished to see him. Knowing, 
however, that the least appearance of distrust was not likely to 
mend matters, he returned to the royal apartment As he as- 
cended and passed along the corridors, he perceived that all 
the doors were shut ; and even on reaching that which led into 
hisfbrother^s presence, he had to wait for admission: the grand 
master of Calatrava and Pedro Lopez de Padilla, captain of the 
ballasteros, arrived at the same time. On the door being 
opened, the king cried out to Pedro Lopez, ** Seize the mas- 
ter!" — ^'* Which master]" inquired the latter. "The master 
of Santiago," was the reply. The captain then approached 
him and said, " Surrender !" then turning to some ballasteros 
who stood near him, the tyrant cried, "Kill the master of San- 
tiago!" The command to murder a brother seemed so impossi- 
ble to these men, that, instead of immediately complying, they 
stood staring at each other. " Traitors !" cried one of the at- 
tendants, who was in the horrible secret, " why do ye delay 1 
Do' ye not hear the king's command ]" Raising their maces, 
they approached Fadrique, who bounded from them into the 
corridor, followed by his assassins: there he endeavored to 
draw his sword, but could not, the cross breaking in his hands. 
The destined victim now ran from one end of the corridor to 
the other, to avoid the ponderous blows of the macemen : but, 
at length, one struck him on the head, and he fell on the floor, 
when two others came up and plunged their poniards into him. 
Seeing him fall, the king left the corridor, in search of some 
of Fadrique's attendants, whom he resolved to visit with the 
same fete. One only was to be found, who, for better security, 
had taken refuge in the apartments of Maria de Padilla ; and, 
when pursued by the murderers of his master, had taken in 
his arms one of the tyrant's daughters, whom he held before 
him as a defence. That defence availed him little : the girl 
was forced from him, and the dagger of Pedro found a way to 
his heart 

No sooner was this horrid deed committed, than the ■. orq 
tyrant sent orders for the execution of several knights *^' 
in various cities of the kingdom ; and to show his exultation, 
he insisted on dining pi the very room in which lay the bleed- 
ing corpse of his murdered brother. He then called for his 
cousin don Juan, infante of Aragon, to whom he communi- 
cated his intention of executing his brother don Telio, governor 
of Biscay, and of bestowing the lordship on Juan. The king 
and the prince departed the very same day for that province ; 
but, on reaching Aguilar, they found that the prince had been 
apprized of his intended doom, and had fled. Pedro followed 
him to Bermeo, where he learned that the fugitive had just 
embarked for Bayonne. In his blind fiiry he embarked in the 
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first vessel he found in the harbor, and ordered a pursoit; but 
the sea be^n to rise so high, that he soon abandoned it^ and 
returned to the port The infante Juan now requested the 
fulfilment of the royal promise ; hut he who had made it had 
now changed his mind. With his usual duplicity, howereri 
he amused his cousin, saying that he could do nothing without 
the states of the province ; that he would speedily convoke 
tliera, and procure tlie recognition of tbe new feudatory. He 
did convoke them; but it was to persuade them to confer 
their sovereignty on himself alone. The disappointed claimant 
now left Pedro m disgust; but was speedily recalled to Bilbao^ 
where the king repaired, by the promise that his unbiticn 
should be gratified. The inlante hastened to that town, and 
proceeded to the house occupied by the court As he ap* 
preached the royal apartments, some of the tyrant's creatures, 
as if in jest, deprived him of his poniard, — the only w e apon 
which he had about him, and, at tlie same moment, he was 
struck on tlie head by a mace : another blow brought him life- 
less to the ground. His corpse was thrown firom the wikidow 
of the apartment occupied by the king into the street; but was 
afterwards conveyed to Burgos, and cast into the ri^er. 

,«p.Q To revenge the murder of these victims, the two 
to brothers, Enrique and Telle, who had returned to Aia- 

I^RI gon, made frequent irruptions into Castile. In a 'battle 
' fought in 1359, they triumphed over Hinestroja, whom 
they left dead on the field ; and, in subsequent invasions, they 
obtained no small portion of plunder.* But none of these things 
moved the king, who persevered in his course of barbarities as 
if his throne rested on a rock of adamant It is impoAiible to 
specify all his individual acts of murder ; such only can be 
represented here as are either more than usually characteriBtic 
of him, or as exercised some influence on following events: in 
revenge for the aid afibrded to his revolted subjects by the in- 
fante of Aragon, he put to death the dowager queen of that 
country, who had long resided in Castile, and who, in addition, 
viras his own aunt But his famous, or rather inikmous, com- 
pact with the Portuguese king, Pedro, is most indicative of the 
man. Knowing how much that sovereign lonsred to extirpate 
all who had been concerned in the murder of Ifies de CaBtro,t 

* While Pedro was at Najera, for the purpose of protecting his fliontien 
against these irniptions, a priest of San Domingo de la CalENda hi tiiid to 
have waited on him, and foretold, that, unless he kept on his aiiard. he would 
be assassinated by his brother Enrique. *' Who has advisi'd you to tell me 
this ?" asked the kin?. " No one," replied the priest, " except San DominfO.** 
Pedro regarded this as some '* weak invention of the enemy," and eaueed the 
priest to b^ burnt alive. 

This anecdote, true or false, is extracted from the chronicle of the conteiM* 
porary Lopez de Ayala. 

t The fate of this lady, which has so frequently occupie<l the tragic i 
of the Peninsula, must be looked for in the history of Portugal. 
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and u« whom a few had sought refuge in Castile ; and no less 
eager on his own part to take vengeance on three or four of 
his own obnoxious fsubjects, who had implored the protection 
c^ the Portuguese ; he proposed to surrender the Portuguese 
in exchange for the Castilian refugees. The kindred soul of 
the Lusitanian felt a savage joy at the proposal : in 1360, the 
men were exchanged and put to death. To commiserate the 
niurderers of dona Ines is impossible, however we may exe- 
crate the perfidy with which the sacred laws of hospitality 
were sacrificed to a dark revenge. That the king of Castile 
contented himself with merely banishing the archbishop of To- 
ledo, the friend and protector of Blanche de Bourbon, was prob- 
ably owing to the fear — not of the pope, whose power he 
des^sed, but — of his own people, who, however submissive to 
his will on most occasions, would not tamely have witnessed 
the murder of their primate. That he cared as little far the 
king of France as for the pope, — both were distant ene- ,««, 
rnies, — Spain had a melancholy proof, in 1361, in the ^^^' 
tragical death of that unhappy queen. His orders for her re- 
moval by poison were first given to the governor of Xeres, to 
whom the custody of her person had for some time been in- 
trusted ; but that governor, whose name (Inigo Ortiz de Zu- 
niga) ought to be revered by posterity, refiised to become the 
executioner of his queen. It is somewhat surprising that his 
life was not the penalty of his disobedience, — a doom which he 
doubtless expected. A less scrupulous agent for this bloody 
business was found in one of the king's ballasteros, Juan Pe- 
rez de Robledo, who hastened to the fortress, superseded the 
noble Inigo Ortiz in the command, and perpetrated the deed,— - 
whether by poison or by steel is unknown. The same violence 
befell Isabel de Lara, widow of the infante don Juan, whom the 
tyrant had murdered at Bilbao. The fate of Blanche de Bour- 
bon must powerfully excite the sympathy of every reader.* 

The death of Blanche was followed by the natural -ofs-i 
one of the king's mistress, Maria de Padilla. Whether T^ 
through the example of the Portuguese sovereign, who -t^Sfm 
had shortly before proclaimed his secret marriage with ^*^""* 
Ines de Castro ; or whether because the Castilian had in like 
manner actually married Maria ; certain it is, that, in 1362, — 
immediately afler the murder of the king of Granada by hie 

^■■l^i"^^— — ^" ■ ■ ■ ■ ■^■^—^ ■ I I 11 ■■ I ^ ,, m I »m , —■■■■■ I I ^^i^^»M ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ I I ■ ■ ■ ^ 

* Ayala, Crouicas de los Reyes de Castilla (in reernn Don Pedro, usque 
ad annum xii.)- Chmnicon Conimbricense (apud Florez. Esparfa Sagrada, 
xxiii. 343— ?4".y Rodericus Santins, Epimnpiis Palentinup, Historia Hia- 
panics, lib iv. cap. 14. and 15. Alfnnsus A Carthapena, EpiFCopiis Burgen- 
Bis, Anacfphalffiofiig, cap. 88. FranciscusTarapha, Canonicns Raicionensis, 
De Rogibu8 flispanis, p. 563. (omnes apud Schottum, Hisnaiiia lilustrata, 
tntn j.\ Zurita. Annies de Aragon (in regno Don Pedro iV.). Lenios, Hia- 
t< rin 0:r;il uo P rHeyal, torn. iv. liv. 17. 
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own hand,* — Pedro convoked >the cortes at Seville, and de- 
clared that Maria de Padilia had been his lawful wife, and 
that for this reason alone he had refused to live with ffianche 
de Bourbon : he therefore required that his son Alfonso sboold 
be declared his legitimate successor. Tnree of the king'a 
creatures were brought forward, who swore on the holy Go^ 
pels that they had been present at the nuptials; and the oertea, 
though fur from convinced of the fact, anectod to receive it aa 
such, declared Maria the queen, and Alfonso the heir, of the 
kingdom ; and, after him, the daughters of their monarch br 
that favorite. If such a marriage were really contracted, 
Blanche was deceived as well as Juana de Castro ; but, fiom 
want of sufficient evidence, history can place the FVench 
princess only in the rank of Castilian queens. The man who 
had imposed on the credulity of dofia Juana — who had broken 
his faith whenever it suited his views — whose character was 
as much distinguished for duplicity as for violence — muat pro- 
duce some better voucher than his word, or his oath, or those 
of his creatures, before he will obtain credit with poeteiity. 

1S6^ It was to defend himself against the probable vei^ 
. geance of France, and the present hostility of Aragoo, 

yJ^ that, in 1363, Pedro sought the alliance of ourEdwaid 
• III. and the heroic Black Prince. The danger was the 
more to be apprehended, when the king of Navarre joined his 
brother of Aragon. For some time the advantage lay on the 
side of the Castilian ; who, early in 1364, reduced sereial 
towns in Valencia, and invested the capital of that province; 
the siege of which, however,, he was soon compelled to raise. 
But these tetnporary successes were more than counterbalanced 
by the activity of Enrique ; who, in 1365, prevailed on Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, the count de la Marche, and other French 
chiefs, to aid him in his projected dethronement of the Cas- 
tilian tyrant. The French king, Charles V., anxious to avenge 
the cruel insult done to his royal house, espoused the cause of 
Enrique, and commanded his disbanded soldiers to serve in the 
expedition destined against Castile. To meet it, Pedro, in 1866^ 
assembled his troops at Burgos. He had not long to wait: 
under some noted leaders, the French soon entered Catalonia; 
were favorably received by their ally the kin^ of Aragon; and 
reached Calahorra unmolested, the gates of which were speedily 
opened to them. There Enrique was solemnly proclaimed. king 
of Castile. 

1366. '^^^ inactivity of Pedro on the invasion of his king- 
dom was such, as to leave it a doubtful point with po^ 
terity whether he was a coward, or whether he knew too well 

* See section i. chap. iii. of the present volumii. 
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the disaffection of his people to hazard a battle with tlie enemy. 
In opposition to the urgent remonstrances of the inhabitants, 
he precipitately lefl Burgos for Seville, without venturing a 
conflict with his aspiring brother. Enrique hastened to«the 
abandoned city, where he was joyfully received by many dep- 
uties of tlie towns, and crowned in the monastery of Huelgaai 
With the money he found in the Alcazar, and the presents 
made him by the Jewish inhabitants, he was able to gratify his 
followers ; meir chiefe he rewarded more nobly : thus, to Du 
Guesclin he gave the lordship of Molina and Trastamara; and 
to our countryman, Hugh de Calverley, who, with the former, 
had the chief command of the auxiliaries, the city and lord- 
ship of Carrion : f)n his brother Tello he conferred the sove- 
reignty of Biscay ; on Sancho, another brother, that of Albu- 
?iuerque and Ledesma. He now lost no time in pursuing the 
ugitive Pedro. Presenting himself before Toledo, he sum- 
moned that important place to surrender ; which, after some 
deliberation, obeyed the summons. There he was joined by 
deputies from Avila, Segovia, Madrid, Cuenza, Ciudad Real, 
with the submission of those towns. He was now master of 
the whole of New Castile. 

The rapidity of these successes convinced the guilty -ikma 
Pedro that his own subjects alone would form but a poor 
vampart against the assaults of his brother. To procure the aid 
of Portugal, he sent his daughter Beatrix, now the heiress of 
bis states (his son Alfonso was no more), into that country, 
with a great treasure as her marriage portion, for the infante 
don Fernando, to whom she had been promised. He was him- 
self soon obliged to follow her : an insurrection of the Sevil- 
lians, who openly declared for Enrique, inspiring the detested 
tyrant with a just dread of his life, he fied into the territories 
of his uncle and ally. But here new mortifications awaited 
him : the Portuguese returned both his daughter and his trea- 
sures, on the pretext that, the states of Castile having acknow- 
ledged Enrique, the latter had no wish to plunge the two king- 
doms into war : all that he could obtain was permission to pasy 
through the Portuguese territory, — he durst not venture into 
Estremadura, — into Galicia. No sooner was he arrived at 
Monterey, than the archbishop of Santiago, Fernando de Castro, 
and other Gal ician lords, joined him, and advised him to try the 
fortune of arms ; especially as Zamora, Soria, L^rono, and 
other cities, still hela for him : but, though tliey oSred to aid 
him with 2000 foot and 500 horse, either through cowardice 
or distrust, he rejected the proposal, and set out for Santiaoo, 
with the resolution of proceeding thence to Coruiia, and em- 
barking for Bayonne, to join his dly the prince of Wales. 
Vol. n. S 
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Pedro reached the city of Santiago about the middle of 
June. While there, he resolved on the murder of Jthe arch- 
bishop, — a resolution almost too extraordinary to be explained, 
yet sufficiently characteristic of the man; who, whenever 
blood was to be shed, or plander to be procured, little troubled 
himself about reasons for his conduct Perhaps the prelate 
had reproved him for his past crimes, and besought him to 
amend his life ; perhaps he distrusted don Suero, as he did, 
indeed, almost every human being : certain it is, that the arcli- 
bishop was obnoxious to him as a native of Toledo,— a citj 
which had incurred his hatred, not only by its generous d^ 
fence of queen Blanche, but by its recognition of Enrique. 
But his most powerful motive for this atr(^ou8 deed was hie 
desire to obtain the towns and fortresses of don Suera Under 
the pretence of urgent business, he sent for the prelate, who 
had retired to a country-seat near the city, and who immedi- 
ately obeyed the summons. At the gates of the city, don 
Suero was met by twenty horsemen, who escorted him to the 
door of the church, where Pedro stood, as if to receive him* 
Here he was suddenly pierced to the heart by their lances; 
the dean who accompanied him shared the same fiite; the 
church was then robbed, — a fit consummation of this bloody 
deed. The fortresses of the murdered prelate were immedi- 
ately occupied. The assassin, leaving them, as well as the 
support of his interests, to the care of Fernando de Casting 
proceeded with his daughter to Corufta, where, with a fleet 
of twenty-two sail, he embarked for Bayonne. Thus, in three 
short months, without a single battle on either side, was this 
cowardly tyrant deprived of a powerful kingdom. It may, 
however, be doubted whether the majority of the people cared 
much for either prince : on them the fantastic cruelties of Pedro 
fell harmless : indeed, there is room for believing, that, what- 
ever were his cruelties towards his obnoxious, and usually re- 
bellious, barons, he caused justice to be impartially adminis- 
tered, and wished no unnecessary imposts to be laid on the 
great towns. 
1366 '^^^ exiled king was well received by the English 
■ hero, who undertook to restore him to his throne. The 
treaty into which the two princes had entered rendered the 
aid of Edward almost imperative : besides, it was his interest 
to oppose the close ally of France; and his own personal am- 
bition was not a little gratified by the offer of the lordship of 
Biscay, with 56,000 florins of gold for his own use, and 550,000 
for the support of his army. To insure the punctual per^rm- 
ance of the other conditions, Pedro delivered hisdaugnters as 
hostages into the hands of the Black Prince. The enterprise 
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was sanctioned by the English monarch, and the necessary 
preparations immediately commenced.* 

In the mean time Enrique had been joyfully received at 
Seville, and acknowledged by the whole of Andalusia. In that 
city he found a considerable treasure, which the inhabitants 
had wrested from the fugitive king, and with which he paid 
his mercenaries previous to dismissing them. The dismissa 
f so many supporters was a great error : for though he could 
reckon on a considerable portion of his subjects arming in his 
&vor, he could not calculate on all — perhaps not on a moiety : 
for many stood aloof from disinclination, more still from an un- 
willingness to join in a civil war ; and he knew that the formid- 
able prince Edward was preparing to support his rival. Seeing 
himself thus master of the kingdom, except Galicia, he march- 
ed to reduce it. He closely invested Fernando de Castro in 
the city of Lugo ; but hearing of the preparations made by the 
Plantagenet, he entered into a treaty with Fernando, in which 
the latter agreed to surrender the place, if no succor arrived 
before Christmas-day ; and Enrique, in return for this submis- 
sion, promised to confer on Fernando the lordship of Castro- 
Xeriz. From Lugo the king proceeded to Burgos, where he 
convened his states, and obtained the necessary supplies for 
the defence of the kmgdom. He renewed his alliance with 
the king of Aragon ; and, in an interview with the sovereign 
of Navarre, on the confines of the two monarchies, he pre- 
vailed on the latter, for a gift of 60,000 pistoles, and by the 
promise of two fortresses, to refuse a passage to the prince 
of Wales. No sooner, however, was the king of Navarre re- 
turned to Pampeluna, than he received messengers from the 
dethroned Pedro, who offered to put him in possession of Alava 
and Guipiscoa, with the two important places of Logroilo and 
Vittoria, if he would suffer the English prince to march 
through his territories unmolested. Charles had no difficulty 
in accepting the latter proposition, as he had accepted the 
former. 

The preparations of the English prmce being com- ,«^ 
pleted early in the spring of 1367, he passed the Py- 
renees at Roncesvaux, and descended into the plains of Na- 
varre. In his combined army of English, Normans, and Gas- 
cons, were some of the flower of English chivalry. Instead 
of opposing his passage, Charles secretly desired Oliver d 

* Lopez de Ayala, Cronicasde los Reyes de Castilla (in ref^no Don Pedro» 
usque ad annum xvi.). Froissart, Chronicles of England, &.c. by Jotanes, 
vol. iii.chap. 2:X). Rndericus Santiiis, Historia Hispnnica, lib. iv. cap. 17. 
FranciscuR Tarapha, De Regibus Hispanic, p. 5\3. Alfonsus a Carthagena, 
Anaccphaloensis, cap. 88. (omnes apud Schottum. Hispania lilustrata, tom. i.). 
Zurita, Analesde Aragon (in resno Don Pedro IV ). Lemos, Historia Geral 
de Portugal, tom. iv. liv. 17. Ferreras. Histoire 6en6rale d'Espagne, by 
Hermilly, torn. v. 
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Manny, one of P^dwanrs generals, to seize him (the king of 
Navarre) while hunting in a certain place, and make faiiii 
prisoner : by this contrivance he hoped to excuse his inactivity 
to Enrique. Oliver did as directed, and the English prince 
pursued his march towards the Castilian frontiers. He was 
joined by sir Hugh de Calverley, who preferred the loss of 
the new lordship of Carrion to violating a vafisoi's faith by 
bearing arms against his natural chief finrique also fiMlvanced ; 
but so well was he acquainted with the valor of his renowned 
antagonist, that he was undetermined whether he should do 
more than hover round the flanks of the invaders, cut off their 
supplies, and force them, by famine, to return. In a council 
of w^r, however, which he assembled to hear the o|miiQn of 
his officers as to the plan of the campaign, his Ca^lian chieft 
so justly convinced him, that, if he refused the battle, Beverial 
towns would immediately declare for Pedro, that he resolved 
to risk all. No wonder that he should ; for if, as FroisBart in- 
forms us, his army was near 70,000 strong, be might well 
have little fear as to the result One of his detachments had 
the advantage over a foraging party of the allies. On the 3d 
of April, the two hostile armies met, west of Losrofio^ a few 
miles south of the Ebro. The Castilians immediately occu- 
pied the vicinity of Najera: the allies encamped at Navarrete. 
To spare the effusion of Christian blood, Edward sent a letter, 
by a herald, to the camp of Enrique,* explaining* the jurt 
causes which had armed the English monarch in defence of 
an ally and a relation ; but offering, at the same time, to me* 
diate between the two parties. His letter, which was ad- 
dressed, " To the noble and powerfiil prince Enrique, count of 
Trastamara," not to the king of Castile, v^ras courteoualy re- 
ceived by Enrique. In his reply, he dwelt on the crueltiea 
and oppressions of Pedro's government, whose expulsion he 
represented as the act of an indignant nation, and expresKd 
his resolution to maintain both that nation's rights and hifi 
own bv the sword. 
1367 "^^^ battle which decided the fate of the two kings, 
* commenced the following morning, April the 3d. llie 
war-cry of " Guienne and St George !" on the one side, and 
of " Castile and Santiago !" on the other, were soon drowned 
by the clash of arms, the shouts of the victors, and the groans 
of the dying. The struggle was for a short time desperate : 
but who could contend with the victor of Cressy and Pbio 
tiers 1 A fierce charge on the left wing of Enrique by the 
prince in person, so terrified don Tello, who commanded a 

* FroisBart (chap. 2?5.) Bays, tlint Enrique first wrote to the Black PHnee, 
expressing n^tnniphin(>nt at the invasion. This writer is very iU infinmed 

on the afiairs of Spai.i. 
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body of cavalry, that he fled from the field ; perhaps he was 
as treacherous as cowardly. Enrique fought nobly; so also 
did his antagonist, who, like his celebrated counterpart, Rich- 
ard III. of England, was as brave as he was cruel. But atler 
the flight of don Tello, the infantry o^ Castile began to give 
way ; and, after some desperate eflbrts by Enrique to support 
the contest, resistance was abandoned. The number of slain, 
however, on the part of the vanquished, was only 8000 ; a 
fact not very honorable to them. Many thousands were made 
prisoners, all but a handful who accompanied the defeated 
count into Aragon, whence he escaped into France. Success 
so splendid is seldom to be found in the annals of history : it 
at once restored Pedro to the Castilian throne. England, 
fruitful as she has been in heroes, can boast of few such glo- 
rious fields. But the heroic victor met with little gratitude 
from his faithless ally : as on a former occasion, the states of 
Biscay were secretly advisedjiot to accept him for their ruler ; 
and it was not without difliculty that he could obtain from Pe- 
dro an oath that the money due to his troops should be paid 
at two instalments, — ^the first in four, the second in twelve 
months.* But what most disgusted the humane conqueror, 
was, the eagerness which the restored king showed to shed 
the blood of the prisoners. This he disdained to permit : he 
severely upbraided the tyrant for cherishing so sanguinary a 
disposition. " Of what use, then, has been your aid ?" in- 
quired this second Nero. " Unless I punish the rebels, they 
will again join Enrique, and the victory will be useless !" 
The tyrant, however, was forced to bend before the master- 
mind of Edward, and to refrain from shedding blood so long 
as he remained m Castile. That stay was but of short con- 
tinuance : having made peace between the kings of Castile 
and Aragon, and admonished the former to procure the love 
of the people, he returned to Guienne. 

From Burgos, where he had separated from the jog- 
Black Prince, Pedro proceeded to Toledo, where h^ 
put to death some obnoxious individuals : for greater horrors 
he perpetrated in person at Cordova, and by his emissaries at 
Seville. He breathed utter destruction against all who had 
shown any zed in the service of Enrique, especially if they 
happened to have any wealth with which he might fill his 
empty coffers. No wonder that such as were thus menaced 
should combine to resist him, and that several towns which 
had watched his conduct should declare again for Enrique, 

* It is probable that a portion of the first instalment was paid to the 
Black Prince b^foie his departure from Burgos. His treasures remained in 
that city with a portion of the troops, until August, which was about four 
months from his entrance into the kingdom. 

S2 
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who was invited to strike a second blow for the crown. That 
prince soon interested in his favor both the king of France 
and the pope : from both he received a considerable present in 
money, with which he purchased arms and raised followers. 
His preparations were not unknown to the prince of Wales ; 
but the latter had learned too much of Pedro's character to 
take any further interest in that tyrant's affairs: he thencefor- 
ward stood aloof from both parties ; nor, though entreated by 
the kings of Aragon and Navarre to join with them in profit- 
ing by the dissensions of the two rivals, would he stoop to 
such rapacity. He was naturally willing to secure both the 
advantages which had been promised to himsislf, and the punc- 
tual payment of the instalments ; but beyond negotiations and 
remonstrances for such end, he had no concern m the events 
which followed.* 

1367 Towards the close of the year, (1367/) Enrique en- 
' tered Spain by Roussillon, at the head or a very small 

force, not exceeding 400 lances. At first the king of Aragon 
attempted to arrest his progress through that kingdom, hot 
with little zeal : the soldiers sent to oppose him connived at 
his passage into Navarre. Having passed the Ebro at Azagra, 
and set foot on the Castilian territory, he drew a cross on the 
sand, and by it swore that he would not desist from his under- 
taking while life remained. The neighboring inhabitants of 
Calahorra readily received him within their walls. He was 
there joined by many of the Castilian barons with considerable 
reinforcements, and by the archbishop of Toledo. His recep- 
tion at Burgos was no less satisfactory. The example of this 
city constrained Cordova, which had suffered so much from 
the blood-thirsty Pedro, to declare for him. But he did not 
immediately proceed to the south : he turned his arms against 
some of the fortresses in Old Castile : Leon was besieg^ aiid 
taken ; the Asturias submitted ; Illescas, Buytrago, and Madrid 
opened |heir gates after a short struggle ; and Toledo* which 
promised a more obstinate resistance, was invested. It is use- 
ful to observe, that the resistance of these places was the work 
of the citizens, who were generally attached to Pedro ; while 
the barons and hidalgosf were generally for Enrique. This 
circumstance gives great weight to the suspicion, uiat, while 
Pedro ruled the privileged orders with an iron sceptre, he fe- 
vered the independence of the people. 

1368 '^^^ success of the invader roused Pedro to soraethinjf 
■ like activity in defence of his tottering crown. His 

ally, the kin^ of Granada, was persuaded to arm in his behalf; 
and to join nim with 6000 horse and 30,000 foot His own 

♦ The same authorities. 

t Hijo dc algo, son of something ; easily corrupted into bidalfo. 
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f;rooips<1id not much exceed 7000; bot the united force was 
formidahle. Cordova was immediately assaulted by the two 
kings : but the defetioe was so i^igorous, and the loss on the 
part of the besiegers so severe, that tlie enterprise was soon 
abandoned. The troops of Mohammed V. rrtumed to Granada; 
and though they afterwards took the field, they did so, not so 
much to aid their ally, as to derive some advantage to them- 
selves from the confusion of the times. The operations of the 
war were now very desultory, though destructive to the king*- 
dom. In the north, Vittoria, Salvatierra, Logrofio, and some 
other places which held for Pedro, submitted to the king of 
Navarre in preference to Enrique, — so great was their repuff- 
aanee to that champion of feudal tyranny. Toledo manful^r 
resisted his assaults. To relieve that important city, which 
bad now been inveslted nearly twelve months, Pedro left Se- 
ville early in March, 1369, and passed by Calatrava towards 
Montiel, with the intention of waiting for some reinforcements 
advancing from Murcia, before he ventured an action with his 
rival. His motions were already watched by the count of 
Tradtamara, who called a council of war, in which it was de- 
cided that the latter should leave a small force to prosecute 
the siege; and, with the rest, force Pedro to accept battle be- 
fore the arrival of the expected succors. At this time, Ber- 
tran(^ da Guesclin arrived from France with an aid of 600 
lancea Enrique now put his little army m motion ; was joined 
by the grand master of Santiago; and, arriving at AfontieJ 
with incredible dispatch, he fell on the outposts of his rivaL 
and forced them precipitately into the fortress. 

With a very madequate force, Pedro was now be- ,0(50 
sieged in this place, ai^d cut off from all supplies, which 
yet reached Enrique every hour. What added to his difficul- 
ties, was the want of provisions and of water; so that his men 
began to desert one by one to the enemy, or retire to their re- 
spective homes. In this critical situation, he meditated the 
means of escape. One of his knights, Mendo Rodriguez, who 
was on intimate terms with Bertrand du Guesclin, addressed 
his friend from the ramparts, and expressed a wish to see him 
in secret Du Guesclin assented, and told him to come that 
very niglit to the tent Rodriguez was punctual to the en- 
gagement On the part of his royal master, he oflered his 
friend the hereditary possession of Soria, Almazan, Montciigu- 
do, Atienza, Deza, and Moron, with 200,000 doubloons in gold, 
if the Breton knight would assist Pedro to escape. The knight 
replied, that he could not accept the proposal, as he served in 
this war by order of his natural lord, the king of France. Ro- 
driguez, however, advised him to think farther of the proposal, 
which he promised to do, and left him. He communicated it 
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Xp his friends; observing, at the same time, that he should do 
nothing contrary to the interests of Enrique, and asked them 
whether it ought not to be mentioned to that prinee. Ther 
urged him to open the whole afikir to Enrique ; and he fol- 
lowed their counsel. The count thanked him fiir his fidelity, 
and said that he should have all that had been promised hiiD» 
and even more,, if he would draw Pedro to bis tent, and ac- 
quaint Enrique with the circumstance the moment it happened. 
We are told that his soul revolted at the proposed treachery, 
but that his scruples were removed by his friends, who urged 
him to accept a proposal which would at once end the war and 
make him rich. Tlie facility with which he consented to etaia 
his knightly faith, — ^to bring everlasting infamy on hia name^ 
— may well raise a doubt whether he really felt the repufl^ 
nance he pretended. However this may be, he assured Mendo 
Rodriguez that he would provide for the safety of the king: 
and it was arranged that Pedro should leave the fortreaB on 
the evening of March 23d ; that he should repair to the Bre- 
ton's tent, and be escorted to a place of safety. At the' hoar 
appointed, accompanied by three of his confidential koightfl^ 
the king silently repaired to the tent of his base betrayer. Oo 
arriving, he dismounted for a moment, and said to Du Guesclin, 
^ Let us away !" As no reply was made, he suspected the 
truth, and attempted to remount ; but he was detained b^ one 
of the Breton's attendants. At (!be same moment £nnque^ 
who had been made acquainted with his victim's arrival, en- 
tered the tent, but did not at first know his brother^-H90 great 
was the alteration which a few years had made in that bn^ 
ther*s appearance. " There is your enemy l" said one of the 
attendants, pointing to the king : even yet he doubted, until 
Pedro cried out, *^ I am, lam!" Enrique then drew his dagger, 
and wounded the king in the face. Both now grappled, and fell 
to the ground ; but the struggle was of short duration : the count 
was fully armed, and, probably, aided by his satellites ; and hi» 
poniard or theirs soon deprived the prostrate monarch c^life. 

According to a Catalonian quoted by Zurita, if Pedro bad 
not been unarmed, he would have prevailed over the count; 
that the count was underneath the king; but that the latter, 
being wounded by one of Enrique's attendants, lost bis hold, 
and enabled his rival to rise and dispatch him.* 

* LnfN'z de Ayala. Croniea del Rey Don Pedro (the last five yean)! Frois- 
sart, Chronicles of Encrlantlt A:c., by Johnes, vo) iii.chap^296— M3L Cbrnni' 
con Conimbricense (apud Flnrez, EvpaSa Sagrada, xziii. 347.). Franciaeas 
Tarapha, de Regibiis Hispanie, p. 363. Alfohfliis a Carthai|[ena, Anacepba« 
leosis, cap. 88. Rodericiis Santius, Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. eapi IB, 17, 
and 18. (omnes apud Sr.hottum, Hiapania Illustrata, torn, i.) Ziirita, Aoalea 
de Araeon, lib. x. (in Regno Don Pedro IV.). Lemos, Historia Oerai de For 
vQgal, torn. V. Kv. 18. 

Froisaart saya tbat there waa a great battle before Montiei pranooa to 
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Id recent times, attempts have been made by Mondejar, and 
other historical critics, to vindicate the memory of this kingi 
<m the ground that his chronicler and contemporary, Pedro 
Lopez de Ayala, was a blind partisan of his rival's, and has 
injuriously treated his memory. Thev tell us of a chronicle 
of this king, written by don Juan de Castro, bishop of Jaen, in 
which Pedro is represented as one of the best sovereigns of 
the age, — as one who, while he protected the oppressed, was 
fievere only against his turbulent and lai^iess barons. There 
may be some truth in this latter assertion : Pedro, like our 
Richard III., whom he partially resembles, was probably no 
enemy to the humbler orders, but eager only to break the fbr- 
midaUe power of the nobles. Even admitting, what is very 
probable, that his character has been somewhat unfairly treat- 
ed by Ayala, if one half the deeds narrated by that author were 
actually perpetrated by him, — and the careful minuteness with 
which they are recorded gives them the appearance of authen- 
ticity, — he has had but one equal in ferocity, and that one was 
the tsar Ivaa IV. of Russia.* Until Castro's pretended chronicle 
is actually produced, — and it has been sought for in vain these 
300 years, — and compared with Ayala, criticism is compelled 
to receive the testimony of the latter, confirmed, as it incident- 
ally is, by Proissart and other contemporary writers. That he 
was a man of lust, as well as of cruelty, is apparent from the 
number of his mi^resses, to say nothing of his two pretended 
wives.t Of his numerous issue, two daughters married into 
the royal family of England : Constanza, who espoused John 
of Gaant, duke of Lancaster; and Isabel, the wife of Edward 
duke of York. 

EimiQrs II. was the second and last monarch of ille- -lagg 
gitimate birth that ever reigned in Castile and Leon. 

Pedro's death ; that Pedro, on attempting to escape, with eleven attendants^ 
from tke castle, was taken prisoner ky one of the enemy ; who, however, 
promised to protect liis escape ; that he was conducted io a tent, which En- 
rique soon entered, saying, "Where is tfcis son of a w e Who calls him- 

aelf king of Castile ?" that Pedro repKed, " Thou art the w — o'sscm : I am 
the son of king Alfonso!" that Pedro then grappled witli Enrique, whom 
li« threw to the ground, and whom he would teve soon dispatclied, Ibut 
for the interference of Enrique's creatures. There can he nodouht that Pe- 
dro was foully murdered, and that tke guilt must rest on more heads tbtn 
•onp^ 

* See Raramein, Hisioire de Rassie, ton. x. xi. 

\ One of these mistresses, Alfonsina Coronel, w«« disgraced for daring to 
put in confinement Hlnestroja, uncle of Maria de Padilla. A lady of that 
name, who had taken refuge in the convent of St. Clair, at Seville, escaped 
liis brutality by disfiguring tier countenance. 

Pedro's character was mrt wholty depraved ; at least his mannen were 
«oreetimes of a different kind. " Sed et quibusdam animi artibus nnn caniit, 
ei illie recte iiti voliiiweL Pnit entm ingenio velox, artutus, et affabiliB. hi 
persiiadenito promptu* et duleis, armis denique strenuus, in eongrediendo 
primus, rebus bellicis tritus, superHos atqae inobedientes. raptorea, viarum 
4ae iaaidiatorea, miro xnodv pemeqaeltatuj'.**— /ZtfdericjuwSaatiiLs. 
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It would be difficult to discover the ground on which tbv 
prince claimed the crown : if the daughters of Pedro were it 
legitimate, they yet stood nearer to the throne than himeel£ 
The only lawful heir to the Castilian crown, according to the 
straight line of succession, was Fernando, king of Portugal, 
grandson of the princess Beatrix, daughter of Sancho the 
Brave, king of Castile, who was married to Alfonso lY. of 
Portugal. To the sober-fudging Castilians, the right of thai 
prince seemed so clear, that not a few, and those of the fint 
distinction, hastened to do homage to him as their lawfiil sov- 
ereign ; and several cities of Leon, with most of Galicia, de* 
clared for him. The encouragement thus given to his just pre- 
tensions, caused him to assume the title of king of Castile and 
Leon, as well as of Portugal, and to prepare considerable ar> 
maments, both by sea and land, for the purpose of enforciiig 
them. That the opportunity of for ever uniting the two coun- 
tries was lost before national prejudices were rendered inveU 
erate by time, must ever be deplored by Europe. 

1S70 '^^^ difficulties with which the usurper had to con* 
. tend were of no common order. Besides the places 

,070 which recognized the Portuguese, Lc^^fio, Vittoria^ 
Salvatierra, and Campezo, still adherea to Charles of 
Navarre ; Molina and Requena placed themselves under tha 
protection of Aragon ; and Carmona refused, when summonedy 
to receive Enrique. Add to this, that Mohammed of Granada 
refused his alliance, but entered into one with king Fernando , 
and that Pedro of Aragon openly joined it, in consideration of 
Murcia and some fortresses in Castile ; and his situation will 
appear sufficiently precarious. But, if he had no other virtnes^ 
he had courage ; and he resolutely prepared to vindicate his 
illegitimate authority. Afler an ineffectual attempt to raocure 
the submission of Carmona, he assembled his troops at Toledo^ 
reduced Requena by means of his generals, and with a con- 
siderable force marched on Zamora, which he also hoped to re- 
duce. Hearing, however, that Fernando was advancing on 
Coruna, he bent his steps towards Gralicia: but as the Portu- 
guese, on learning his approach, hastily retreated, he tamed 
aside into that kingdom, took Braga and some minor fbrtresseBr 
and returned. No sooner had he retired, than detached bands 
of Portuguese penetrated into Estremadura, on various points^ 
and committed destructive ravagea He contrived, however,i 
to preserve his frontier places both on the side of Portugal and 
of Aragon. Early in 1370, be had the still greater good fop- 
tune oidefeating a powerful armament by sea, which Fernan- 
do had sent to the mouth of the Gaudalquivir. The following 
year he prosecuted with vigor the siege of Carmona, whicE ■ 
had been some time invested^ and which began to sufiei fhua 
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want of provisions. In an attempt to escalade the walls, some 
of his soldiers were taken prisoners, and put to death by the 

fovernor, Martin Lopez, who had also the guardianship of 
^edro's children, and who was faithfully atta:ched to the mem- 
ory of that prince. This irritated Enrique, who resolved on a 
perfidious revenge. After a long and heroic defence, don Mar- 
tin proposed to capitulate, on condition of his life and liberty 
being guarantied ; a condition which the king swore on the 
holy gospels to fulfil No sooner was the latter in possession 
of the place, than he sent that brave officer, together with the 
chancellor of Pedro, to Seville, where both were speedily be- 
headed by his order. The same year, through the interference 
of the papal legate, he obtained peace from Portugal, and re- 
covered two places from the king of Navarre. No less fortunate 
was it for him that Pedro of Aragon was too much occupied 
in domestic affairs to disturb his tranquillity. At sea, too, his 
fleet was victorious over an English squadron which advanced 
against his ally the' French king. It was to repair this check, 
as well as to gratify his own personal ambition, that our duke 
of Lancaster, who had just married Constanza, daughter of Pe- 
dro the Cruel, assumed the title of king of Castile, and prepared 
to invade the kingdom. The strangest circumstance of all is, 
that, in 1372, Fernando of Portug^, whose pretensions were 
so superior, should league himself with the duke. 

The obscure, though continued hostilities which fol- 1070 
lowed, merit little attention : the advantage of one day . 
was neutralized by the reverse of the next In 1373, Y^ym 
indeed, Enrique penetrated as far as Lisbon ; but he re- 
duced no place of consequence ; and he soon returned to his 
dominions with the barren glory of having insulted his royal 
enemy. The same year, after an unimportant advantage over 
the Portuguese, in Galicia, the two kings, through the media- 
tion of the pope, — ^the unceasing friend of peace, like many 
who have occupied the same dignity, — were persuaded to end, 
if not their animosity, their open opposition, and even to agree 
on a double matrimonial alliance.^ But the duke of Lancaster 
was not so easily pacified : in alliance sometimes with Na- 
varre, and always at variance with France and Castile, this 
prince was actuated, both by public and personal considera- 
tions, to persevere in his hostility. He soon found, however, 
that little reliance was to be placed on his peninsular allies, 
who veered from one side to another with every wind; though 
he was constant in his great project, — ^that of dethroning the 
usurper, — he was long unable even to attempt its execution. 

*Sancho, brother of Enrique, and, consequently, a bastard, espoused 
B(?atrix, sister to Fernando : on arriving at a suitable ag^e. a natural daugh- 
ter of Fernando was to be bestowed on a bastard of Enrique. 
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His armaments were always required in France : it wa% m* 
deed, tlie great object of Enrique to occupy the Engljgh in thai 
country ; and, with this view, he frequently dispatched aid ta 
the French king. The Castilian succeeded, during fail own 
life, in averting from his kiqgdom the scourge of rareign in- 
vasion ; but, as we shall soon perceive, it arrived under hia 
son. 

In the schism which afSicted the church, from the rival pre- 
tensions of Urban VL and the anti-pope Clement, Enn^e 
declared fur neither, — doubtless, to gratify his avarice by with- 
holding the customary contributions to the papal see. He died 
in 1379. In character he was as cruel as Pedro : as loose io 
morals, and scarcely inferior as a tyrant On the whole, how- 
ever, he was a fortunate ruler. Either by bribes or fiuice, he 
reduced Galicia to obedience, recovered several placev from 
the king of Navarre, whose capital he at one tixne inveitedy 
and overawed his neighbors of Portugal and Aragon.* 
•.<^.,Q Juan I. followed his Other's advice, by cultiyating 
' the friendship of the French king, whom hie frequently 
assisted in the interminable wars between that monarch and 
the English. Like his &ther, he had also to dread the pre- 
tensions of the duke of Lancaster; and it was equa% his aim 
to occupy the ambitious Plantagenet with other afioLin tbaii 
disputing his succession. 
iQfin To preserve Portugal as an ally, Juan, in the aeeood 
^^ year of his reign, consented or proposed to marryhia 
1383 ^^"^ ^^ Enrique with Beatrix, presumptive heireaa 
* of the Lusitanian crown. This princess, who wap in 
her tenth year, had been promised to Fadrique, brother of the 
Castilian king ; but the superior pretensions of Enrique in- 
duced the Portuguese monarch to prefer the latter for a. aon- 
in-law. One condition of the projected marriage waa^ that, 
in case either of the young betrothed died withmit iasoe, the 
other should inherit the states of the deceased. So fiiir a 
prospect of uniting the two crowns could not fail to be agree- 
able to the two sovereigns ; but tlie best laid designs often 
end in disappointment, especially when the interests involved 
are of more than ordinary magnitude. Notwithstanding this 
solemn treaty, Fernando of Portugal, — for what cause it would 

* Lopez de Ayala, Cronica del Key Don Enrique II. (fol. 140—103.). Froi»- 
gart, Chroniclea of England, &c. bv Jobnes, vol. iv. passim. Zurita, Analea 
de Aragon (in Re^no Don Pedro iV.). Lemos, Historia Geral de Fortiifal, 
torn. V. liv. 18. Favyn, Histoire de Navarre (Rdgne de Cbarlea IX Chroni. 
con Conimbricense (apiid Florez. Espaffa Sagrada, xxiii.347— 351.). Roderi- 
CU8 Santius, HiBtoria Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 10. Alfonsus d CartliageBa, 
Anacephaleovis, cap. 89. Franciscus Tarapha, De Regibus HispftDin, b. 564. 
(omnes apud Scbottum, Hispania Illustrata, torn. i.). Ferreras, Hiatoire 
Qitiiirale d*£spagne, (by Hermilly,) torn. v. 
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be vain to inquire,* — secretly resolved to make war on Cas- 
tile ; and, with the view of strengthening himself by the alli- 
ance of the duke of Lancaster, he dispatched a trusty mes- 
senger to obtain the co-operation of that prince, who readily 
promised it Juan, who was soon acquainted with the league, 
resolved to anticipate his enemy : off cape St Vincent his 
fleet triumphed, in 1381, over that of Fernando ; and Almeida 
was forced to submit to him. The arrival from England of 
the earl of Cambridge, brother of the duke, with 500 men-at- 
arms, and as many archers, roused the courage of the Portu- 
guese, but did them little service. As the allies could obtain 
no money from Fernando, they did not scruple to lay their 
hands on whatever they pleased : hence the distrust and dis- 
like which arose between them and the natives, and which 
neutralized the little success obtained by their combined 
arms.t Wearied alike with his allies and the war, Fernando, 
in 1382, solicited and obtained peace, and the English returned 
home. The death pf the queen of Castile leavm^ Enrique a 
widower, Fernando offered him the prinpess Beatrix, who had 
been successively promised to his brother, to his two sons, and 
even to the son of the earl of Cambridge ; on condition, how- 
ever, that* the issue of the marriage, whether male or female, 
should be the sovereign of Portugal, and that he himself 
should have no share in the administration so long as Leonora, 
the Portuguese queen, should survive Fernando. This condi- 
tion, so characteristic of Portuguese dislike of Castilian sway, 
did not prevent Juan from marrying the princess. Fernando 
died the very year of this marriage ; and his death opened 
tlie door to new hostilities. 

Though Juan and his new queen were, in fact, ex- ,000 
eluded by the treaty accompanying their union, he no . 
less eagerly clahned the crown in her right ; and sev- 1 005. 
eral of the Portuguese nobles admitted the justice of ** 

that claim. Even the widowed queen, Leonora, caused her 
daughter to be proclaimed in the capital ; but the bulk of the 
Utvjns and prelates refused to acknowledge her, and declared 

^mm^ ■■■■■I. ■ ■ — ■ii--«.ii ' I .-. -■■ ■ ■^■■■■^ ,_ 

* LRiTins (v. 85.) assigns ambition and the hope of vengeance (a emulacao 
da sua fortuna para el)e tarn contraria, os ddsejos da vinganza na primeira 
conjiinctura favoravel para ella,)as the cause; but,. unlike most chroniclera 
of his country, this e:$cellent author— mor« Robertsoni— often allows his 
imagination to supply the place of authority. 

t Let us hope that the atrocities of the English allies— so gently noticed' 
by Froissart— ure exaggerated; yet certain it is that the old Portuguese 
chroniclers dwell largely on them : — "Nao se cancao os nossos chronistas 
de encarecer as atrocidades que estas tropas auxiliares cometterao em to< 
doe OS terrenos de Portugal por onde andarab."—Hist. Oeral, v. P5. •' King 
Fernando," says the Chrohicon Conimbricense, "had to seize the church' 
pl^e to satisfy his allies :—Mandou o ditto senhor rey tomar os theaouroi 
das igrejas, convem a saber, fl-optaes, e calices et magestades, para pagar o- 
soldo aos dittos Ingreaos,"— F/<»r«z, xriii. 352. 

Vol. IL 1 
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don Juaii, bastard brother of Fernando, regent of Portiurit 
The latter prepared to vindicate his right ; when Urban vl^ 
whom he had refused to recognize, raised up against him his 
old enemy, the duke of Lancaster, who was persuaded by that 
pope again to invade Castile. The usurper >Juan was do les 
anxious to secure the co-operation of the Plantagenet,- whose 
departure to claim the crown of Castile he began to urge with 
success. To frustrate the double object of this alliance, the 
Castilian, in 1384, entered the kingdom, received the homage 
of his adherents, and proceeded to invest the capital : but fis 
troops were ignobly defeated by those of his rival ; even the 
queen-mother scorned to favor his pretensions; and he was 
constrained to abandon the siege, and return into his dominion^ 
In 1;^, the states of Coimbra proclaimed his rival king; who 
began vigorously to invest the places which held for him. 
Fortune attended the arms of the Lusitanian, who succeseively 
obtained possession of the chief fortified places, and, in seveml 
partial engagements, was hailed as victor. A greater end a 
decisive action was now at hand. Though he had but 10,000 
men, he marched against the Castilian king, who met him 
with an army of at least 34,000 ; in which were 2000 French 
knights. The two armies met near Aljubarota, a* village in 
Portuguese Estremadura ; where, by the advice of the Eng- 
lish knights who served in his army, the Lusitanian intrenched 
his followers in a position of some strength. As the troops of 
the Castilian were wearied by their march, scrnie of his ofl&cen^ 
especially the chronicler Pedro Lopez de Ayala, in a oomieil 
of war assembled to decide on the subject, endeavored to dis- 
suade him from the battle ; but the greater number, taoaag 
whom were the French knights, confiding in their overwhelm-' 
ing numerical superiority, and in their own ardor, inclined 

y^cr him to risk it The action commenced towards snnsety 
' on a fine summer evening (Au^t 14.}, and was, for a 
short time, maintained with great spirit on both sides. In the 
end, tlie Portuguese obtained a splendid victory, most of the 
Castilian chivalry, and 10,000 of the infantry, being left dead 
on the field : the king himself with difficulty effected his es- 
cape. The loss was so heavy, that he ordered his subjects to 
mourn for a whole vear ; while the victors annually commem- 
orated their triumph. The French allies, who bore the hronl 
of the battle, suffered severely on this occasion.* 

■ — ■ ■ — ~^— ^» 

* Lopez de Ayala, Coronica del Rey Don Juan I. fol. 164—191. Zorita, 
Analee de Aragon (in Regno Don Pedro IV.). Proissart, ChronicI^^ of Enc- 
land. &c. by Johnce. vol. vii. Rodericus Santius, Historia Rispaniea, lib. 
iv. cnp. 21. et22. Alfonsiis A Cartbaj^ena, Anacephalcosis, cap. 9A. Fraa- 
ciscuii Tnraphn. De Regibus Hispanis. p 564. (omnes apud SctHittum, Hii- 
pania fllustrata, torn. i.). Leinos, Uisturia Geral de Portiiir&l. torn. ▼. liv 
20 et 31. This last-named author,— the only native who has written a ( 
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To profit by this victory, the Portuguese moDarch -.nQf. 
commanded his barons to make an irruption into Gas- ' 
tile, while he himself dispatched to the duke of Lan- -..^qq 
caster a circumstantial account of this signal success. 
The latter now burned to assert his riffhts by other means 
than threats, or by the mere report of nis preparations: he 
actually leil England, with a small but choice armament, 
^(about 1500 knights, and as many archers,) accompanied by 
his wife, the lady Constanza, and his three daughters. In 
July, 1386, he appeared off the coast of Galicia, and ultimately 
landed at £1 Padron :* thence he proceeded to Santiago, where 
he was solemnly proclaimed kmg of Castile and Leon. In an 
interview witli the king of Portugal, on the confines of the 
two states, both entered into a treaty offensive and defensive ; 
4md, to cement it the more strongly, agreed that the king 
should marry Philippa, daughter of the duke. In the mean 
time, the Castilian was not idle : he had obtained succors from 
his constant ally the French king, and encouragement from 
Clement VII., the rival of Urban. In the spring of 1387, the 
<luke and the Portuguese king arrived at Benevento ; but their 
progress was stayed by the plague, which daily made great 
ravages in their ranks. After the conquest of a few towns 
and fortresses, the allied army retired into Portugal. The 
duke himself was seriously indisposed in body, and conse- 
quently dispirited. Their retreat was hastened by intelligence 
of the troubles which raged in England, and which ended in 
the imprisoaoient, and eventually the death, of the unfortunate 
Richard II. But neither abandoned, however circumstances 

^ ■■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ —^.-■ M II .^1. . ■■ ..,1 ■ m' ' »^' ■■■■ I ■ I. ■■■ ■ ■■■■!■ 

plete history of his country .— is more swayed by patriotism than by strict 
justice, ill the relation of this memorable battle. 

"The count de Foix," says Froissart, '^was supernaturally acquainted 
with the result of this battle the very day it took place." That a familiar 
fipirit attended him, as well as the lord de Corasse. appears to have b(ien un- 
hesitatingly received by this. chronicler. See p. 202, &c of the volume cited. 

Id this place, Hermilly (note to Ferreras. v. 530.) exhibits strange igno* 
ranee, when he censures Mezeray for a^sertinf that German and Fre<icb 
troops were in the army of Enrique; and wonders where that author ac- 
quired the information. That a French critical historian should not be 
acquainte<l with Froissart, who dwells so largely,— far more largely than 
the Spanish chroniclers, — on the transactions of these times, might sur- 
prise us, if igncrance in writers by professioa bad not long ceased to be 
surprising. 

* Froissart (vol. viii. chap. 5.) says that he landed at CorufSa ; but, one 
of his foraging parties being defeated by the French knights, who held the 
castle of that place, te proceeded by land to Santiago. He is very minute 
in his relation ; but, as it depends on report, it will, in most cases, be safer 
to follow the Spanish and Portuguese guides. In fact, so many have been 
the errors we have found in this writer relative to Spanish affairs, that we 
«an recommend no edition or translation of his works hitherto published. 
It is a pity Johnes, the present translator^ was not acquainted with the 
Castilian and Portuguese chroniclers of the period : they should have been 
carefully compared with Froissart, and his monstrous blunders corrected in 
Che notefl. 
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might compel them to suspend, their enterprise. The Castiliao 
kin^ knew this, and dreaded the resumption of hostilities at a 
more favorable period. To avert them, and to obtain the 
friendship, rather than continue exposed to the enmity, of his 
powerful enemies, he proposed to the Plantagenet the mar- 
riage of his eldest son, Enrique, with Catherine, daughter of 
the duke, by the princess Constanza, and, consequently, grand- 
daughter of Pedro the Cruel. To this overture the duke lent 
a favorable ear : towards the close of the year the Gonditions 
were definitively arranged at Bayonne. The principal were, 
that, if Enrique died before the consummation of the mar- 
riage, the princess should be given to the next son, don Fer- 
nando ; that Constanza, mother of the princess, should receive 
in fief five or six towns in Castile, besides a revenue dT 40,000 
francs per annum ; that the duke should receive 600,000 in 
gold, by instalments, as an indemnification for the expenses of 
the war ; that both Constanza and her husband shoukL-ie- 
nounce all claim to the Castilian crown ; and that hostages 
should be given him as a security for the due performance of 
the three first. Thus, if the personal ambition of the Plan- 
tagenet remained without gratification, he had at least the 
satisfaction of seeing one of his daughters queen of PcHtogal, 
and the other destined to the throne of Castile. Early in the 
following year, Catherine, who was in her fourteenth year, 
was betrothed to Enrique, who was only in his ninth, and who, 
on this occasion, assumed the title of prince of the AsturiB& 

ISMO "^^^ ^^^p ^^ C^^il^ did not long survive this recon» 
ciliation with the Plantagenet. His death was tragical: 
on the 9th day of October, 1390, being at Alcala de Henares; 
to receive some Christian horsemen, who had long lived in 
Africa, and who were now returned to their native country, 
he desired to witness their equestrian exercises, in which he 
knew them to be exceedingly expert. He accordingly issued 
from the place by the Puerta de Burgos, and for some mo- 
ments silently watched their masterly feats. As he was him- 
self well mounted, and was no indifferent horseman, he re- 
solved to join them. The ground was unfortunately newly 
plowed ; and he had no sooner spurred his mettled steed into 
a rapid gallop, than the inequality of the surface, and the 
soflness of the soil, caused the animal to stumble. The king 
was underneath. Such were the violence of the fall and the 
weight of the beast, that life was immediately extinct The 
archbishop of Toledo, who was the first to reach the fatal spot, 
concealed the catastrophe until he had secured the succeasi^iii 
of the young Enrique. 

The reign of Juan I. was one of continued troubles, which» 
though his abilities were moderate^ his firmness prevented 
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€tom ruining the state, or endangering his own power. Once, 
indeed, during the disputed succession to the Lusitanian 
crown, he seriously intended to resign in favor of his own son 
Enrique, who, as the son of Beatrix, daughter of Fernando, 
was the true heir to the Portuguese no less than the Castilian 
throne. His object was to secure the execution of the treaty 
made with that prince, and for ever to unite the two crowns: 
But his nobles, who were evidently no less averse to such an 
union than their western neighbors, not merely advised but 
compelled him to preserve his dignity. The last years of his 
reign were disturbed by the hostilities of those neighbors ; but 
they were too obscure in themselves, and too unimportant in 
their consequences, to deserve notice.* 

Enbique UL, sumamed the Infirm, being no more ,Qgrx 
than eleven years of age on his accession, no one will . 
be surprised that in so turbulent a kingdom his minority ^oqq 
should occasion many dissensions. The first and most 
difficult to be appeased respected the regency. By the will 
of the late king it was vested in twelve persons, — in six pre- 
lates and barons, and six deputies; one from each of these 
cities, — Burgos, Leon, Toledo, Seville, Cordova, and Murcia. 
Afler much debate, during which it was proposed to bum the 
will in question, as disagreeable to the ambitious nobles who 
were excluded, a council of regency, consisting of three 
princes of the blood, the archbishops of Toledo and Compos- 
tella, the grand masters of Santiago and Calatrava, and eight 
deputies, was formed. Little harmony could long subsist among 
men perpetually occupied in advancing their own individual 
views, or in frustratmg those of their rivals. Some of the 
council soon retired dissatisfied from the court Of these the 
most reckless and formidable was the archbishop of Toledo ; 
who, under the pretext that, by a law of the Partidas, the re- 
gency ought to be conferred on one, or three, or at the most 
five individuals, evidently aimed at engrossing the chief au- 
thority. There was, however, much justice in his complaint 
that the number of regents was too great for conducting the 

* Ayala, Ck)ronica del Rey Don Juan I. fol. 191—220. LemoB, Hifttoria 
Geral de Portugal, torn. vi. liv. 22. Froissart, Chronicles of England, &c 
by Johnes, vol. vii. passim. Franciscus Tarapha, Canonicus Barcionensia 
De Regibus Hispanis, p. 364. Alfonsus & Cartbagena, Episeopiis Burgen 
SIR, Auacpphalsosis, cap. 90. Rodericus Santius, Episcopus Palentinus 
' Historia Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 22. Lucius Marineus Sicultis, De Rebuf 
Tlispaniae, lib. xi. variis locis (omnes apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata 
totu. i.). HieronynuiB Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, p. 678, 
Slc. (apud eundem, torn. iii.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn, ii- lib. 10. 
Perroras. Hlstoire 66n6rale d'Espagne (by Hermilly), torn. v. part 8. The 
events of Portugal will be more clearly recorded in the proper place. In the 
present chapter they can be noticed only in so far as they are connected 
with those of Castile. 

T? 
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government with necessary vi^or ; and many of the barooi 
joined his party, loudly proclaiming that the states of the 
kingdom ought immediately to be convoked for the purpose of 
conlding both the wardship of the young prince and the coi^ 
duct of the administration to fewer and abler hands. At 
length, in 1392, the cortes of Burgos decreed that there should 
oe twelve governors ; but that six only sliould exercise their 
timctions at the same time: that the duration of their power 
should continue half a year only ; and that at the end of the 
period they should be relieved by the other six. Still there 
was no little difficulty in deciding which of the two partiee 
should have the priority in point of time ; and when this inn 
portant affair was settled, other complain^ and disturbances 
arose. The populace rose against the Jews, a class of ineii» 
who in Castile, as in Poland, were the receivers of the royal 
revenues and of the contributions from the towns ; and who^ 
on some occasions, abused their authority. To add to these 
troubles, one of the king's uncles, being forbidden by the 
council to form a matrimonial alliance with a princess ot Rnp* 
tugal, in the height of his discontent broke out into rebellieii. 

^«vQo When, in 1393, the young kmg assumed the reins 
. of sovereignty, hopes were naturally entertained thai 

IQqo growing passions would be hushed, and rival fiictioas 
* reconciled, before the conqentrated power of royalty. 
But though Enrique showed no want of spirit, or even of 
energy, he was unable to restore internal peace. The ambi- 
tion of his uncle Fadrique, duke of Benevento, and the ho»- 
tility of the Lusitanian king, gave him sufficient occopatioiiy 
and made the minds of bis people strangers to secority. 
Others of his subjects, among whom was another uncle, the 
count de Gijon, were not slow to profit by the example of the 
duke of Benevento ; nor were these commotions appeased by 
the force so much as by the liberalities of Enrique. As to the 
war with Portugal, its only notable success was the surprise 
of Badajoz by king Juan. Enrique, indeed, had his revenge^ 
by some inroads into the enemy's territory, but neither oy 
force nor negotiation could he recover the bulwark of Estre- 
madura. A truce of ten years, concluded in the last year of 
the 14th century, restored tranquillity to his harassed mmtier. 

1400 ^^^^"6 was a well-intentioned prince, and beloved 
. by his people, whose burdens he sought to alleviate. In 

,^Q^ 1401, he convoked the cortes at Tordesillas, where he 
caused to be enacted many excellent laws, circum- 
scribing the powers and restraining the rapacity of the judges. 
With equal zeal did he labor to correct an abuse stiU greater, 

-the extortions of tlie revenue officers. The same year he 
dispatched an embassy to the famous Timur; whose devas* 
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tating career was known, perhaps dreaded, even in the western 
extremity of Europe. His ambassadors were well received 
by the I'atar, who made him suitable presents in return, and 
even condescended to honor him by an embassy. He died the 
first day of the year 1407 ; leaving a son, the infante Jusm, 
by his queen, Catherine, under two years of age.* 

Juan II. being at so tender an age, fears were enter- ■14A7 
tained lest the infante Fernando, brother to the late . 
king, who, in conjunction with the queen-mother, was -t^n 
intrusted with the regency, should seize the crown. 
But though he had many partisans who urged him to that 
end, and though in the war which subsisted with the Moors 
of Granadaf even patriotism might color the ambitious attempt, 
the infante remained firm in his allegiance to his nephew, and 
alike by his prudence and valor averted the evils which usually 
befell the state diiring the minority of its kings. The educa- 
tion of the royal child he confided to its mother ; but not until 
he had caused the imposing ceremony of the coronation to be 
solemnly performed in the cathedral of Segovia. In the same 
city the states assembled to confirm the queen and infante in 
the regency, and to vote the necessary supplies for the prose- 
cution of the war with the Mohammedans. That war he 
conducted with a vigor which dispirited the enemy. He was 
no less successful in quelling the turbulence of the nobles, 
and in thwarting the views of those who labored to embroil 
him with the queen-motherl 

On the death of Martin king of Aragon, in 1410, ^m^q 
without issue, don Fernando, as nephew of that king, , 
was one of the candidates for the crown. The claims -i^iq 
of each were submitted to nine jud^s — three from each 
of the provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, — who, 
after much disputation, and the removal of many obstacles, 
proclaimed the infante of Castile the true heir to the vacant 
throne. In 1412, the ne^ king took possession of his dignity, 
leaving the administration of Castile in the hands of a council 

* Ayala, Coronica del Rey Enrique IIL, which ends in ISJ*, bat is con 
tinued by another hand. Lemos, Historia Geral de Portugal, torn, vt 
liv. 22. cap. 5. Alfonsiis k Cartha^ena, Anacephaloeosis, cap. 91. Francis- 
cus Tarapha, De Regibus Flispanite, p. 565. Rodericus Santius. Historia 
Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 23.et24.(omnes apud Scbotttim, Hispania Illustrata, 
torn. i.). Hieronyraus Blancas, Rerucn Ara^ronensiuin Commentarii. p. 680, 
&:c. (apud eiitidem, torn. iii.). Zurita, Anales de Arai;on, torn. ii. lib. 10. 
Perreras, Histnire Generate d'Espagne (Hermilly's translation), torn vf. 
Bide. 14, &c. p. 1—98. ThiB last named informs us— on what authority does, 
not appfiar— that Enrique was poisoned by a Jewish physician. Guzman 
n^akes no mention of such a circumstance. Favyn, Histoire de Navarro 
(Rejrne de (Jharlcs le Noble). 

t See Hi.«)tc)ry of the Kingdom of Granada, for an account of the wars of 
the rege.nt with (rratiada. 
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of regency, with the queen at their head.* ^ long as he 
lived, it seemed as if his influence in the councils of Castile 
continued unimpaired ; the kingdom remained in profound 
tranquillity. But on his death, in 1416, the queen and her 
advisers began to be actuated by mutual distrust The factioDB 
which flourished at court soon extended their ramificatioDe 
into the great towns of the kingdom. In 1418, CatheriDe 
herself paid the common debt of nature ; and from the time 
of her feeble son's assuming the sovereignty, may be dated a 
melancholy series of commotions and disasters. 

141Q From the day in which Juan assembled his fint 
. cortes (held at Madrid in March 1419), he exhibited 

1421 ^^^ moral weakness of his character, and too plainly 
' showed that his mind was formed for obedience, not fiir 
command. This reign, in consequence, ought not so much to 
be called his own as that of his &vorites;,especialljr of don 
Alvaro de Luna, a man &,tally memorable in the CasUlian an- 
nals The first serious disturbance ^rose fh)m the disappointed 
love or ambition of don Enrique, infante of Aiagon, who 
claimed the hand of the princess Catalina, the king's sister. 
Being repulsed by that princess, and disappointed in his hope 
of aid from the favorites of Juan, he resolved to e^ct ay 
force what he could not obtain by other means. As at once 
brother-in-law (Juan had Just married his sister) and cousin ef 
the king, he had easy access to the royal apartments whenever 
he pleased. At daybreak on the morning of July 15L 1420^ 
he hastened to Tordesillas, where the court then wss, accom- 
panied by 300 lancers, and by some troops furnished him by 
his friend and accomplice, Ruy Lopez de Avalos, constable ex 
Castile. Having forced the gates of the palace, he arrested 
two of Alvaro's creatures, and proceeded to the royal apart- 
ment, where he found the king asleep, as well as the fiL?orite» 
who lay on a mat at the foot of the royal couch. The noise 
first awoke don Alvaro, who, seeing the formidable array of 
the infante, contented himself with merely expressing his sur- 
prise at conduct so unexpected, and so disrespectful to their 
common lord. The young queen and the princess Cafolina, 
who occupied the adjoinmg apartments, were likewise 
awakened, but their alarm was carefully concealed firom the 
king. The surprise, and for a time the indignation, oi Juan 
himself^ were too great to be controlled ; but seeing the prince's 
strength, he at length became calm, and listened with ap- 
parent attention to his excuses, who protested that, in so ex- 
traordinary a step, he had no other end in view than to rescue 

"- The extraordinary election of Fernando will be related ttlengtb In liw 
history of Aragon. 
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the king and kingdom from the influence of a few obnoxious 
advisers. This customary language of treason was too gross 
to blind even Juan ; but he saw he was a prisoner, and he 
patiently submitted to his fete. The prudence of Alvaro pre- 
served him from arrest ; but his and the king's adviser, Fer- 
nando de Robles, was consigned to the fortress of Leon. The 
people of Tordesillas rose to rescue their monarch ; but Al- 
varo, seeing that their blind efforts would only tend to their 
own destruction, prevailed on them to disperse. Enrique im- 
mediately removed from the royal penson all whom he knew 
to be hostile to his views, and replaced them by his own crea- 
tures : for the sake of greater security, the king was conducted 
to the strong alcazar of Avila. Amidst the hurry and confu- 
sion of such a scene, the princess Catalina, for whose sake 
chiefly this atrocious deed had been perpetrated, took refoffe 
m the convent of St Clair, and refused to leave it, notwith- 
standing the entreaties and threats of her daring lover. En- 
rique then ordered one of his officers to drag her by force 
from her sanctuary : the agent, who appears to have been 
worthy of such a master, threatened to bum the house to the 
ground unless she immediately surrendered ; the terrified 
nuns implored her not to bring utter destruction on their 
heads ; so that, in the end, after exacting an oath from the 
infante, that she should not be constrained to marry him 
against her will, she left the convent, and was instantly sent 
to rejoin her brother at Avila.* 

The success of this audacious exploit filled some -iaqi 
nobles with indignation, and others with envy : the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and even the infente Juan, brother of En- 
rique, armed in the cause of their sovereign, and by their let- 
ters called on the lords of the kingdom to assemble and rescue 
him from slavery. But Enrique traversed their design: by 
convoking in the royal name the states at Avila, he prevented 
the formation of a dangerous confederacy. Such was the as- 
cendency of his intrepid character over the helpless Juan, that 
the latter did not dare to own his subjection ; but protested, in 
the presence of all who were admitted to see him, that he 
enjoyed perfect freedom. When the states were assembled, 
he put the finishing hand to his own degradation, by a repe- 

* Fernando Perez de Guzman, Coronica del Serenissimo Principe Don 
Juan II. fol. 1—72. Coronica de Don Alvaro de Luna, Condestable de log 
Reyiios de CastiHa y Leon, p. 1— CO. Zurita. Anales de Arapon, torn. ii. 
lib. 4. et toni. iii. lib. 2. Lucius Marinens Siculus, Dc Rebus Hispaniff 
lib. xi. p. 3^9. Alfonsus tL Carthagena, AnacephalcBosis, cap. 92. Franciscus 
Tarapha. Do Repibus Hispanise, p. 566. Rodericiis Santius, Historia His- 
panica, lib. iv. cap. 25—29. (omnes apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, 
torn. i,). Hiernnyinus Blancas, Commentarii Rerum Arasronensium, p. 683 
(apiid eun^cni. torn. iii.). Lemos, Historia Goral de Portugal, torn, vi, li*r, 32 
Perreraa, Hi=toir<' G^n^rale (PE«spagtie (by Hermilly), torn. vi. part 9. 
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tition of the same protestation ; and declared in addition, that 
lie approved wliatever had been done by his cousin EMriqne^ 
whose zeal, however violent, had broken the chains in which 
he had been held by others. The triumph of the traitor was 
soon completed by his marriage with the princess Catalina, 
who, whether from fickleness or fear, no longer showed any 
disinclination to so ardent a lover. This event, hpwever, 
which he regarded as the consummation of his hopes, occa- 
sioned their frustration ; since, amidst the rejoicings and in- 
dulgences attending it, he relaxed from the seventy with 
which he had hitherto guarded his royal prisoner. Under the 
pretext of huntinj;, the king, accompanied by don Alvaro and 
other friends, lefl Talavera early one morning, before Bkuiqne 
arose, and fled to the castle of Montalban. He was pursued 
by the constable, and invested in the place. His more loyal 
subjects, among whom were the archbishop of Toledo and the 
infante don Juan, hastened to his succor. The siege of the 
castle was soon raised, and he himself conducted in triumph to 
Talavera ; not to rule as an independent sovereign, but to wear 
the chains of his old favoritea 
1421 ^"^'^ ^^^ neither vigor enough to punish his enemies 
. nor gratitude enough to reward his adherents While 

1425 ^""9^^ ^^^^ escaped with impunity, rather thiongh 
' the impotence than favor of the king, those who had 

rescued him from thraldom were wholly overlooked. The 
people soon saw that the dominion of one set of fevorites waa 
only replaced by that of another. After remaining in arms 
about two years, Enrique at length, confiding in the royal pn^ 
testations of clemency, laid down his arms, proceeded to coart^ 
and was immediately imprisoned. This fate was far from ad^ 
quate to his crimes, but it did the royal cause no good: it 
proved that Juan trembled only before the powerful, and could 
be energetic only witli the disarmed. Some of the partisans 
of Enrique tookrofuoe in the domains of Aragon: this afforded 
the kinnr-an opportunity of confiscating their estates, which he 
bestowed on his creatures. The dignity of constable was 
taken from Ruy Jjopez de Avalos, then in Valencia, and con- 
ferred on Alvaro de Luna; and the possessions of that baron 
were distributed among the hungry parasites of the court At 
length, in 1423, Enrique obtained both his liberty and the 
restoration of all his honors and estates, through the threats 
rather than the entreaties of his brother the king of Aragon. 
He retired to Tarazona. 

1426 If Enr'que was absent from the kingdom, he had yet 
. many adherents, who wished for his return. The prodi- 

1428 ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^' ^'"^' ^"^ ^^^ unbounded favors of the 
' constable, daily added to their number. So great, iu- 
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deed, were those prodigalities, that the deputies to the cortes 
found it necessary to restrain them : the king was forbidden, 
during a period of twenty-five years, to grant any new pen- 
sions; and most of those which he hsid granted were revoked. 
The murmurs, and even partial commotions, which appeared 
in some of the great towns, where public opinion, and the 
machinations of Enrique's creatures — such were nearly all 
who liated the constable — were the most influential, and the 
entreaties, or rather menaces, of the kings of Aragon and Na- 
varre* for the recall of their brother, added to the distraction 
of this weak monarch, and to the apprehensions of his courtiers 
The league formed against don Alvaro gained accessions every 
day. As early as 1427, it was bold enough to present a re- 
monstrance to the king, insisting on the dismission of that baron 
and others from his councils. Unwilling that concessions should 
be extorted from him, Juan, by the advice of a prudent eccle- 
siastic, submitted the Subject to certain commissioners express- 
ly appointed for the purpose, who decided that the obnoxious 
ravorite should be exiled from court during eighteen months. 
In this extraordinary investigation, no crime could be imputed 
to the constable : if he had provided for his relatives and de- 
pendants, he had not abused the power, or shown any luke- 
warmness in the service, of his master. Jealousy of his im- 
mense favor appears to have been the only cause of the per- 
secution urged against him. In conformity with his sentence, 
he retired to Ayllon, carrying with him the affections of the 
king ; and Enrique returned to court in the hope of resuming 
his former influence. But the exiled constable, like the prince, 
had his partisans, who, knowing the royal sentiments, did not 
despair of procuring his honorable recall. To this end they 
labored so effectually ; such were the troubles they artfully 
contrived to excite, which they represented as impossible to be 
allayed by any other than himself; such too were the dissen- 
sions of those who now aspired to the king's confidence, and 
who were more jealous of one another than even of Alvaro, — 
that in a few short months he was invited to resume his place 
in the councils of the kingdom. He pretended great reluctance 
to leave his retirement, and did not comply with the invitation 
until it had been thrice made.f 

* The infante don Juan, brother of Enrique, sneceeded in 1434 to tb« 
crown of Navarre. See the history of that kingdom. 

t Fernando Perez de Guzman, Coronica del Serenissimo Key Don Juan II. 
fol. 72—115. Coronica de Don Alvaro de Luna, p;3— 112. Lucius Marineus 
SiculuE^ De Rebus Hi»panie, lib. xi. Alfonsus d Carthagena, Anacepha* 
*«osis, cap. 02. We here part with this brief writer. Rodericup Santius, 
Historia Hispanica. lib. iv. cap. 20— .31. Franciscus Tarapha, De Regibus 
Hispanise, p. 567. (omnes apud Schottum, Hispania Illustratii, torn. i.). Zu* 
rita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon, torn. iil. lib. 2. Favyn, Histoire dt 
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1400 ^^ sooner was the constable re-established in hu 
' master's favor, than he was again exposed to the sting 
of the courtly insects. The discontented Castilians had no 
difficulty in forming against him a new >ague, supported as 
before by the brother kings of Aragon and Navarre. Finding 
Uiat remonstrances were of no avail, the two sovereigns in- 
vaded Custile, protesting that they would see justice done their 
brother Enrique, and a second time remove the fitvorite, whom 
Uicy professed to regard not only as his enemy but their own. 
Having elfccted a junction with the in&nte, they marched 
against the constable, whom they met near Cogullado. - The 
forces of both parties were preparmg for action, when the car- 
dinal de Foijc, the pope's legate to Aragon, arrived on the field* 
and holding a crucifix in his hands, placed himself between 
the combatants, conjuring and even commanding them to su^ 
pcnd their unnatural warfare. With some difficulty the two 
armies were persuaded to remain inactive until the following 
morning ; but during the night, so well did the queen of Aragon^ 
mother of Juan, exert herself to preserve peace, that, on re- 
ceiving promises as to the fulfilment of two or three points of 
no great importance, they returned to their own dominiocuL 
But that monarch, elated by the departure of his enemies^ 
whom he had not ventured to meet in person, refused to ratify 
the reasonable conditions they had exacted, and loudly ex- 
pressed his resolution to carry his arms across the frontiers. 
He accordingly made a destructive sally into the western di^ 
tricts of Aragon. The states of Burgos showed great alacrity 
to support their monarch, whose preparations were on the most 
formidable scale. After a few unimportant actions, bowever» 
ill which no advantage was gained on eitlier side, both agreed 
on a truce of five years. 

1430 I^urii^^ the next few years, Castile, at peace with 
. all her neighbors except Granada, offers nothing to 

1441 sti'^k^ ^^^ attention. Murmurs at the gradually in- 
' creasing power of the constable, whom the king took 
every opportunity of enriching, and without whose advice no- 
thing was undertaken, were indeed sufficiently frequent; bat 
no open revolt agitated the kingdom until 1439 — an unosnal 
period in such an age and country. From this fact it is im- 
possible not to believe that the man who could maintain him- 
self so long on the very pinnacle of power, in opposition to the 
efforts of so many princes and barons, must have possessed 
abilities of no common order. Now, however, a new league 
was formed against him, headed as usual by Enrique and the 

Navarre CRoirne du Rio Jean). Lenios, Ilistoria Gcral de Portugal, torn. vL 
liv. 2:). The (iriit of tlieRK authorities is worth all the rest; the second is toi 
nartia] to tho niomory of the constable. 
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king of Navarre (Alfonso of Aragon was no longer in a state to 
dictate to his brother of Castile), the members of which loudly 
demanded the removal of the obnoxious favorite. To dispel 
the approaching stonn, don Alvaro retired for a time from the 
court ; but the confederates refused to lay down their arms 
until he should be for ever driven from the royal presence. 
Though the complaints which they elaborately brought against 
him were for the most part invented or exaggerated, it is evi- 
dent enough that during this second period of favor he had 
abused his influence over the royal mind, and exhibited as 
much eagerness to enrich — ^no matter by what means — ^his 
creatures and instruments, as vindictiveness agamst all who 
ventured to thwart his will. To appease his barons, the king 
convoked his cortes at VaUadolid: such a step was become 
necessary, for the leaguers had seized on some of his chief 
cities, and were preparing to proceed still further. The first 
act of the assembly was to recommend that all parties should 
disarm — the king as well as the in&nte, the constable as well 
as the king of Navarre. But this recommendation led to no 
result; both parties continued exasperated as before. That 
of the king was weakened by the desertion of his only son, 
wince Enrique, who espoused the cause of the confederates. 
The queen followed the example of her son : in short, the as- 
pect of af&irs was so menacmg, that don Alvaro began to turn 
lus eyes towards Portugal in search of an asylum. Through 
the persuasion of the king, however, who assured him tmt 
every thing should be arranged to his wish, he consented to 
await the result* 

The horrors of internal strife were now felt in all j^j 
their force : city afler city was invested and taken by ^ 
the confederate rebels, who showed little mercy to the j^^k 
partisans of the king and conettable. In vain did Juan 
whisper peace ; in vain did he prepare to abide by the decision 
of his states, which he might summon for the purpose : as he 
did not at once and for ever banish don Alvaro from his pres- 
ence, his entreaties and remonstrances were equally disre- 
garded. At length, finding that he was unable to contend with 
his queen, his son, and his barons, he consented, in a confer- 
ence with the chiefs of the insurgents, not only to dismiss from 
court all the creatures of the constable, but to forbid the ob- 
noxious favorite his presence during six years. The indiscre- 

* Guzman, Cornnica del Serenissimo Principe Don Juan II. 115—215. 
Coronica de Don Alvaro de Luna, 112— 1*7^. Hieronyinus Blancas, Rerum 
Aragonensium Comnientarii, p. 698, &:c. (apud Schnttiim, Hi^pania lilustra- 
ta, torn, iii.)- Franciscua Tarapha, De Reffibus Hispaniae, p. 567. Rodericua 
SantiuB, Historia Hispanica, lib: iv. cap. 31. Sec. (ambo apud eundem, torn 
i.). Zurita, Anaies de la Corona de Aragon, torn. iii. lib. 12. ct 13. Lemoa, 
Historia Geral de Portugal, torn. vii. liv. 26. et 27. Ferr.Hias. Histoire G6d6- 
rale d'Espagne (by Hermilly), toni. vi. part 9. 
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tion, however, of don Alvaro, who, from his retreat at San, 
Martin, unsuccessfully endeavored to sow dissension among 
the confederates, made them resolve on his utter destruction. 
The still greater imprudence of the king, who, in 1443, held 
over the baptismal font a child of the constable's, confirmed 
them in their purpose. Their first object, which they easOj 
eflfected, was to keep their sovereign a kind of prisoner in hw 
own palace. Though their subsequent efforts were somewhat 
paralyzed by the defection of prince Enrique, who even called 
on all good men to aid him in rescuing his father firbm a slavidi 
dependence on them, they persevered not the less in theirdesign, 
1 444 They took the field against both the prince and the fiither, 
^^^* who now contrived to escape, and reach the camp of the 
former. But on this occasion fortune declared for the side of 
justice; the confederates were routed and dispersed in aeyeia] 
successive actions, and their strong places recovered hy the 
royal forces. Their estates were seized by the king, and they 
themselves forced to seek refiige in Aragon or Navarre. Sab- 
sequently, both the king of Navarre and his brother, the reck- 
less Enrique, collected troops ; and invaded, the one Caalile^ 
the other Murcia ; but without any other result than that 6t 
harassing the innocent peasantry, or wreaking vengeance on 
their personal enemies. Fmally, the victory of Olmedo, gained 
by Juan in person over the two brothers; the acqnipition of a. 
considerable number of prisoners ; and the death of Enriqaey 
through a wound received in that battle ; appeared to consf^idate 
both the power of the king and the influence of the fiivorite. 
1445 "^"^ royal attachments are seldom permanent, be- 
. cause they are seldom founded on merit ; and because 
I4r*^ the minds of men, especially those of kings, are gene- 
* rally incapable of any lasting impression. Though the 
favor of Juan II. had been protracted far beyond the limits of 
ordinary duration, it was not to prove an exception to the osual 
course of human experience. Soon after the battle of Olmedo, 
the partiality of the monarch began to be weakened. Th^ 
first known subject of dissatisfaction arose from the negotiatioiM 
for a new marriage (the king had been some time a widower:) 
Juan wished for a daughter of Charles VII. of France ; the 
constable forced on him a princess of Portugal. Such, how- 
ever, was his habitual submission to the will of the ftvorite, 
that he concealed his discontent, and shortly afterwards even 
prevailed on the knights of Santiago to elect the constable iw 
their grand master.* In the frequent misunderstandings which 
happened between him and his son, don Alvaro still continued 
to be his umpire : the interests of the unnatural prince were 

* Thf* dijrnity had been held by Alfonso of Aragon, whom the kinf cawed 

to be deposed. 
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managed by don Juan Pacheco, whose influence over the heir 
apparent equalled, and, as we shall hereafter perceive, was 
destined to prove as disastrous, as that of the constable over 
the king. Alvaro, too, continued to command the royal troops 
in the frequent hostilities with the king of Navarre, who some- 
times invested the frontier towns of Castile in pprson, and 
sometimes stimulated the discontented nobles to revolt within 
their respective domains or jurisdictions. In short, besides the 
habitual sway which he exercised over the royal mind, he was 
too powerful, both from his alliances and the number of his 
armed dependants, to be bearded even by a king. Years ac- 
cordingly elapsed before Juan could put into execution his long 
meditated design of destroying his constable. His attention, 
indeed, was long distracted by the irruptions into his territories 
of the Aragonese and Navarrese, in conjunction with the Cas- 
tilian exiles ; and by the partial revolts which from time to 
time agitated his kingdom. (That of Toledo, for instance, oc- 
casioned by an exaction, under the name of a loan, of a million 
maravedis, was not suppressed without much difficulty. It was 
not until the year 1453, that he seriously resolved to rid -iam 
himself of his formidable minister ; and the caution with 
which he proceeded in that resolution proves at once the cow- 
ardice and meanness of his character. Instead of openly ar- 
resting the constable, he secretly implored the count de Pla- 
sencia to seize, or even to assassinate, don Alvaro. But the 
latter, who had spies everywhere, was soon acquainted with 
much of what had been decided against him. A prudent man 
would have for ever left the court, and, with a number of 
armed followers sufficient to protect him from his enemies, 
would have retired to some one of his numerous fortresses ; but 
prudence was a virtue to which the constable was a stranger: 
he resolved to remain, and set at defiance both king and nobles. 

To rashness, and an insolent contempt of the royal -t^M 
power and authority, don Alvaro soon added the crime 
of murder. Knowing that Alfonso de Vivero, one of his crea- 
tures, was become his secret enemy, he planned the destruc- 
tion of that false confidant. One day, he held in his own house 
a council, to which Alfonso was summoned. On the appear- 
ance of the latter, he was shown the correspondence which he 
had hell with the king relative to the constable's arrest, and 
which Alvaro had intercepted. The confusion of the traitor 
would have been evidence enough of his guilt, without the in- 
contestable documents then produced. On a signal from the 
constable, he was dragged to the top of the tower, precipitated 
headlong, and dashed to pieces on the ground below.* The 

• Another account pays that Alfonso was thrown from a window; a 
hird, that he was kille i by a blow on the head with a mace. So much do 
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creatures of Alvaro suddenly raised a note of lamentatko, 
if the fall had been purely accidental ; but the king was 
acquainted with the truth, and the more confirmed in his par* 
pose of vcn«|feance. 
^ .-„ Don Alvaro was at Burgos, when the order Ifar his 
' arrest was given by the king to the son of the count de 
Plasencia, to take him dead or alive. During the night, troopB 
were secretly placed in various parts of the city, and at m 
entrance of the fortress, into which some men-at-armB were 
silently introduced. The royal order was to invest the hooBe 
in which tho constable resided, and thereby compel him to but- 
render. Accord ingly, the young Zuniga, with 200 men-at-omifl^ 
and twenty horsemen, surrounded the house, exclaiming, " GSsf- 
tilla ! Costilla ! libertadpara el Rey .'" The constable showed 
his head from a window ; but an arrow being shot at him, he 
withdrew it, and his men began to fire on the royal troopsL The 
assault was repelled ; but he himself was at length persaaded 
to surrender, on receiving an assurance in writing, uxider the 
king's own hand, that his life, liberty, and even posseasiona^ 
should be spared. No sooner, however, was he secared, than 
his gold and jewels were seized by the faithless monarch, end 
orders given to try — in other words, to condemn him. Twelve 
lawyers and several barons, being assembled for this purpose, 
unanimously passed on him the last sentence, and the confisca- 
tion of all his possessions. From Burgos he was conducted to 
Valladolid, where the execution was appointed to take placei 
He prepared for death with firmness, and with apparent con- 
trition for his prist misdeeds. During the night preceding the 
execution, the king's mind was fiir from tranquil. He remem- 
bered the real services of the constable through so many yean^ 
the affection he had once borne him, and the promise he had 
made of sparing his life. The remembrance was so trouble- 
some that he once or twice delivered a sealed paper to the 
chamberlain on duty, which he wished to be taken to Zufliga — 
doubtless to stay the execution. Hearing of his agitation, the 
queen, whoso conduct throughout was exceedingly vindictive, 
hastened to him, and succeeded in suspending rather than re- 
moving his scruples. As the fetal hour approached, don Al- 
varo, mountorl on a mule, and attended by two monks, left his 
house for the scafTold. On the way, the public herald, accord 
ing to custom, vociferated his crimes and punishment " I de- 
serve all th-s," said he, "and more, for my sins!" When near 
the scaifoUl, he called a page of the prince, and said to hire, 
" Page, tell my lord the prince to reward his servants better 
than the kin?, my sovereign, now rewards me !" He ascended 

even cont'!mporari'»P differ in their relations of a fact which many miirM 
hnvR witnessed, and respecting which all might have obtainod exact infonn 
ation 
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with a firm step, knelt for a few moments before a crucifix, 
bared hid neck with his own hands, and quietly laid his head 
on the block, when tlie executioner plunged the knife into his 
throat, and aflerwards separated the head from the body, 
amidst the tears of the surrounding multitude. 

Thus fell the great constable of Castile, the victim, , --« 
chiefly of his own immeasurable ambition, and in no ^^^^ 
mean degree of courtier jealousy and of royal faithlessness. If 
his crimes were many, they were characteristic rather of the 
age than of the man : he was certainly no more criminal than 
the great body of the Castilian barons, who despised alike jus- 
tice and reason when violence could secure their enda To 
him the queen was indebted for her crown ; yet she persecuted 
him with unrelenting hatred. The numbers whom he had en- 
riched forsook him as his favor declined: three only of his 
army of dependants remained faithflil to the last And as to 
his trial, the most eminent legal authorities of Spain have sat- 
is&ctorily proved, that in his case both the spirit and forms of 
justice were disregarded.* 

Juan II. did not long survive the constable : he died in 1454 
He was one of the weakest and most despicable princes that 
ever swayed the sceptre of any country. Besides two sons, he 
left issue the infanta Isabel, so famous in the annals of Spain.t 

The reign of Enrique IV"., surnaraed tlie Impotent^ -1*^4 
was even more disastrous than that of his &ther. That 
this surname was not undeserved, we have the testimony of his 
own wife, Blanche of Navarre, whom he led to the altar in 
1440, and who, after a union of thirteen years, could complain 
that the debilum conjttgale remained unpaid. On this ground, 
in 1453, the marriage was annulled, and the unfortunate prin* 
cess returned to her family. After his accession, however, he 
solicited and obtained the hand of a Portuguese infanta. 

From the rebellious conduct of this prince towards , -jc 
his own fiither, it could scarcely be expected that he . 
would be allowed to sway the sceptre in peace. Be- -i^run 
sides the disputes which he had with the crowns of Na- 

* Of this opinion aro the eminent leealists, Salazar de Mendoza (Cronica 
del Gran Cardenal, Don Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, liv. i. rap. 19 ), Gon- 
zales de Avila (Teatro de Salamanca, lib. iii. cap. 15.), and Moiitalvo (las 
Siete Partidas, lib. i tit. 7. part 1.), and many others. 

t Guzman. Cronica del Serenissimo Principe Don Juan II. fnl. 215. to the 
end. Cronira He Don Alvuro de Luna, f^om the place last cited to the end. 
Rodericu.o Santius, Mistoria Ilispanica, lib. iv. cap. .32— 34. Luci'is Marinens 
Slculus, De Rebus Hispanite. lib. xii. Franciscus Tarapha. De Rpgibua His- 
panica, p. 54)6. (apnd Schottum. Hi^pania Illustrata, lom. !.)• .^lius Anto 
nius Nebrissensit*, Decades Renim Hispanarum, lib. i. cap. 1 (apnd eundem 
in eodemque tomo). Alfonso de Palencia, Decados, Dieeo de Valera; and 
Alfonso d'Espina (as quoted bv Perreras, part ix.V Zurita, Anales de Ara- 
gon, torn. iii. lib. 15. Lemos/Hiatoria Gkral de Portugal, torn. v'u. liv. 27 
et28. 

U2 
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varre and Ara^n, he was perpetually subjected to the insolti 
no less than the defiance of his turbulent nobles, and to the 
partial revolts of the people whom the exactions of his reYenne 
officers never failed to exasperate. In 1457 a leagilte was 
formed against him, just as it had been against the late km^, 
and composed of the most influential barons and ecclesiastica: 
among these was Enrique^s favorite Pacheco, for whom be hid 
obtained the marquisate of Villena, and whom he had laden 
with honors and wealth. Then* complaints were, that tiie 
business of administration was neglected; that the king kqpt 
aloof from the hereditary advisers of his crown, and aaBtmated 
with individuals of low birth, on whom he lavished his re- 
sources, to the great detriment of the state. Whatever migfat 
be his other faults, he was naturally mild, and disposed to 
cherish his people : to their remonstrance he replied, that he 
would convoke his cortes, and do whatever they advised hira. 
They accordingly disbanded. But, if he was well-intentkmed, 
he had not energy enough to persevere in any given line of 
145R ^^^^^"^^' ^^ ^^" abandoned himself to new &vorite0i 
^*^' In 1458 his subjects were not a little surprised to per- 
ceive a lady, Doila Guiomar de Castro, one of the qaeen*B at- 
tendants, among the number.* The notorious imputation caM 
on his virility, might probably have driven him to such a step; 
possibly, too, as he and his creatures contended, time had in- 
vigorated him. However this be, certain it is that the qaeen 
was jealous of the new mistress, though that jealousy might 
arise as much from seeing another the exclusive channel of 
royal favors, as from a more delicate cause. On one occaskm 
she exhibited the feeling in a manner little decoroos. The 
king had proclaimed a bull-fight, — no doubt in honor df doilB 
Guiomar, — in the plaza before the palace of Madrid : the queen 
not only refused to appear at the windows, but strictly en- 
joined her women to remain in the back apartments.* The 
favorite disregarded the command: magnificentiv attired, ahe 
overlooked, from a high balcony, the feats of the day. En- 
raged at this contempt of her orders, and pervaded by the whole 
fiend of jealousy, Juana remained at tlie foot of tlie staircaae 
until the minion descended, and with her royal hands inflicted 
some severe blows on the head of the offender, whom at the 
same time she dragged by the hair along the ground, to the no 
small scandal of the household. Enrique hastened to the scenes 
seized his consort by the arm and threw her from him : whether 
from the violence of the repulse, or from mortification, the 
queen fainted away. To prevent tiie repetition of such scenes^ 

* Thifl was not GiiriqiiA's only mist ross: he lia<l alHndoiia Cataliaade 
Sandoval, whom, for an infidelity, he aflerwanlp fthut up in tlie convent of 
San Pedro de Ins Dtieflas. Her accomplice lost his head,— an almost aoUiUf 
instance of cruelty in this monarch. 
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the minion was removed from the palace, and splendidly estab- 
lished at a village in the vicinity of Madrid. 

In the mean time, the confederates seeing tlie ill sue- -.^j^ 
cess of their former remonstrance, again proceeded to . 
strengthen their league : they presented a second, -lAfiA 
drawn up in more decided terms than the preceding ; 
and, besides, insisted that the king should pay more regard to 
the education of the infantes, Alfonso and Isabel, and cause 
the former to be recognized as his heir by the states of the 
kingdom. As his answer was evasive, they again placed the 
king of Aragon and Navarre* at their head, and labored by 
every means to obstruct the course of his government Hos- 
tilities between him and that monarch were the consequence ; 
but they led to nothing, especially as from time to time he 
found means to gain over several of the discontented lords. 
His satisfaction was increased by the pregnancy of his queen ; 
who, early in 1462, was delivered of a daughter, the infanta 
Juana. Though popular report did not hesitate to assign tlie 
child to the familiarity of the mother with Don Beltran de la 
Cueva, count of Ledesma, one^ of Enrique's favorites, and even 
applied to that issue the significant epithet of Beltraneja, the 
latter was the no less eager in securing the recognition of the 
princess as heiress to his dominrons.f 

In 1464, afler some partially unsuccessful inroads into ja^ 
Catalonia, the inhabitants of which had placed them- . 
selves under his protection, and even acknowledged him -lAfse^ 
as their sovereign ; Enrique made peace with the Ara- 
gonese, and thereby forsook the Catalans, But if one enemy 
was tlius appeased, a more formidable one remained in his own 
barons and courtiers, who were generally in arms against him, 
and who constantly refused even to confer with him in person, 
until he had given hostages for their safety. Their avowed 
object was still to procure the recognition of the infant Alfon- 
so, to the exclusion of the Beltraneja, whom nobody regarded 
as his. At length, the marquis of Villena, the very soul of the 
league, being disappointed in his expectation of the grand mas- 
tership of Santiago, which was conferred on the count of Le- 
desma, formed no less a project than that of arresting both king 
and queen, of proclaiming Alfonso, and, in concert with his 

* Juan of Navarre had also succeeded to the crown of Arasron. 

tDiepo Hpnriquezdel Castillo, Francisco de laCniz. and Alfonso de Pa- 
Icncia (in MS., as quoted by F^rreras, torn. vii. passim). M\\h» Antonius 
Nebrissensis. Docades, dec. i. lib. 1. cap. 2. R^Tdfricns Snntius, Historia 
Hispanica, lib. iv. cap. 3(f. Lucius Marineus Siculits, Do R«'bus Hi^'panio;, 
lib. xiii. &c. Fraiiciscus Tarapha, De Retribus Hispanim (onines apud Scliol- 
tuin, Hispaiiin [Ilui=!trnta, toni.i.). RIancas, Reruni AraponensiuniCoinnien* 
tarii,p. 70.5. (apud eundem, torn. iii.). Zurita.Analesdc la Corona de Aragon, 
lorn. iv. lib. IG. et 17. Ferreros, Histoire Generate d'Espagne (by Hermilly), 
vii. partie 10. 
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confedoratds, of reigning under the name and authority of tlmt 
young prince. The convent of San Pedro de las DueuaSi 
where an interview was to take place between the king and 
the confederates, was to witness the execution of this auda- 
cious plot : but, being seasonably warned by four faithful ser- 
vants, he avoided tlie snare. Such, however, was his anxietv 
for the restoration of internal peace, that he soon afterwanta 
consented to a similar interview, — each party to be attended 
by no more than fifty horsemen. In that interview he aston- 
ished the leaguers by the facility with which he acceded to 
tlicir demands. He agreed tliat his brother Alfonso should be 
declared his heir ; that don Beltran should resign the grand- 
mastersliip of Santiago m favor of that in&nte, who should 
bo consigned to the guardianship of the marquis of Villena. 
Early in the following year, (1465,) tliese conditions were 
punctually performed : Beltran resigned the dignity, with 
which Alfonso was immediately invested ; and that in&nte, on 
engaging to marry the Beltraneja, was, at the same time, pro- 
claimed prince of the Asturias, and successor to the throne. 
Commissioners were also appointed for the arrangement at 
other diflbrenccs. But the unexampled concessions were in- 
sufficient to satisfy the latter, whose resolution of dethroning 
their sovereign, however its execution might have been thwart- 
ed by contingencies, still subsisted in all its vigor. Enrimie 
siraimoned them to lay down their arms, and to surrender his 
brother, and went to invest Arevalo, one of tlieir fortresses: 
that siege, however, he soon raised on hearing that Valladolid 
had declared for Alfonso, whom the rebels were conducting to 
Avila, to be there proclaimed king of Leon and Castile. 
■lAOfi The scene which now disgraced Avila was one of 
* unparalleled effrontery. In the midst of the plain, 
near the walls of the city, a vast theatre was constructed : in 
the centre rose a throne, on which was placed an effigy of En- 
rique, with a crown on the head, a sceptre in the hand, and 
other ensigns of royal dignity. A herald ascended the plat- 
form, and read, in a loud voice, the various charges that had 
long been urged against the administration of the king, — his 
neglect of justice; his incapacity; the outrages which he had 
committed against his kingdom and nobles: hence, that, in 
conformity with reason and jnstice, no less than the funda- 
mental laws of the realm, the said Enrique had been pro- 
nounced by the most eminent civilians to be unfit any longer 
to wear the crown, and that his deposition was imperiously 
demanded by the interests of the nation. This decision was 
justified by an allusion to other kingdoms, which, in various 
periods of history, had been compelled to depose their ruleia 
No sooner was this strange homily finished than the archbishop 
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of Toledo,* with the marquis of Villena, the count of Pla- 
dencia, the grand master of Alcantara, and other barons, 
ascended the platform, and approached the statue. The first 
took off the royal crown ; the second snatched away the scep- 
tre ; the third, the sword ; a fourth stripped off the kingly 
robe ; a fifth and sixth, the other emblems of royalty ; all six 
then simultaneously kicked the statue from the chair, and pre- 
cipitated it to the ground, loading it with curses and the most 
insulting terms of reproach. Alfonso was next brought on 
the stage, — was elevated oh the shoulders of the nobles^ who 
exclaimed, " Costilla! Costilla ! para el rey don Alfonso /" 
The flourish of trumpets, the beating of drums, and the hom- 
age solenmly rendered to the new king, completed the scene. 
Enrique was naturally anxious to punish the rebels, -tAjML 
buf their attitude was too formidable for him. They 
continued. under arms, besieging fortress after fortress, |j^ 
and wreaking vengeance alike on their personal and 
political enemies. During these troubles there was a total re- 
laxation of the laws : numerous bands of robbers paraded the 
highways, and not unfrequently pillaged the towns of the king- 
dom ; until t!ie inhabitants formed themselves into voluntary 
confederations for the protection of their persons and proper- 
ties. In their turn, the latter, too, became a curse to their 
country. No sooner had they attained the object of their as- 
sociation, than, conscious of their own strength, and smarting 
under the oppression they had so long endured from their feu- 
dal lords, they commenced, in many places, an open war 
against that privileged class. The lords, in selfklefence, con- 
federated in a similar manner; and, as might be expected, 
were victorious wherever their opponents ventured to meet 
them. Thus continued the face of affairs until 1467, when 
Enrique resolved to risk a battle with the rebels. He met 
them near Olmedo, where, afler a fierce but indecisive strug- 
gle, both armies left the field, each boasting of the victory. 
While each was collecting reinfbroements to try the event of 
another action, arrived a papal legate, who endeavored to re- 
duce the rebels to reason, and who was so imprudent as to 
threaten them with the thunders of the church unless they 
laid down their arms and submitted their complaints to arbitral- 
tion. Such thunders passed harmless over their heads : they 
could argue as well as he : and, in one respect at least, with 
far greater justice. They admitted the pope's power in mat- 
ters purely spiritual ; but contended that he had not the slight^ 
est in such as were temporal : the present they clearly showed 
to be a case where neither faith nor discipline was concerned ; 

* This prelato'a name deserves to be remembered: it was Alfonso Carillo, 
Ibe most turbulent man of a turbulent age. 
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and one in which both the legate and his master were two id* 
terineddlcrs, whose presumption ought to be punished. Three 
hundred tongues at once hooted him from tiie camp of the 
contederates : to avoid something worse, he hastily mounted 
his mule, and fled. This event, however, did not prevent the 
king from meetmg the leaders at Segovia, where a suspension 
of arms was agreed on. The following year, his rival, the in- 
fante Alfonso, died, — an event highly favorable to the Idn^. 
The rebels, indeed, proposed to raise the infanta Isabel, lua 
sister, to the throne, and thereby perpetuate their own impi^ 
nity ; but that princess, who had principles and an understiuid- 
ing far above her years, refused to accept the criminal diffnity, 
or to become the tool of a few factious rebels. Though she 
was proclaimed at Seville, and other parts of Andalusia, the 
treason was not her^s, but her pretended partisans'. Some- of 
the discontented lords now returned to their duty; finally, 
peace was made between the king and the rest : Isabel and 
Enrique met with every appearance of good- will ; and that 
princess was recognized, both by him and the great body of 
the barons and deputies, as the undoubted heiress of the two 
crowns. The queen, indeed, protested against tliis arrange- 
ment in favor of her daughter: but her c(Hnplaint8 pnmod 
unheeded.* 
146Q ^" ^^^^ same year was laid the foundation of anonion 
' which was to prove of such unbounded value to Spain: 
Juan II. of Aragou solicited the hand of Isabel of Castile, fur 
his son and heir don Fernando, king of Sicily. The overtnra 
was formally received by the princess; but obstacles of so fla^ 
midable a nature intervened, that, for some time, there was 
little hope of a successful issue to the negotiations. Neither 
the king nor the queen wished to see the cause of Isabel su]^ 
ported by so powerful a neighbor as the future monarch of 
Aragon would necessarily be. Besides, several barons, who 
had followed the fortunes of Enrique, and procured great efr 
tatcs at the expense of the infanta's adherents, naturally 
dreaded her accession in any case, especially if there sliould 
be a junction of her power with that of Aragon. Such, how- 
ever, was the eagerness of Juan to conclude the match ; such 
the sums he distributed among the Castilian nobles ; and 



* Hernando del Pulsar, Cronica de Ins SeTlnreB Reyes Catnliciis. part i. 
Rodericiis Santiiis, Historia Hispanica. lib. iv. cap. 3<3— 40. This writer*! 
work, the latter part of which is chiefly an encomium on the character of 
Enrique, ends in 1469: ho is a very uspfdl guide. Lucius Marineiis Siculua, 
De Rebus Hispanis, lib. xiii.— xviii. Franciscus Tarapha, De Re^ibiis His- 
paniffi, p. 5(>7. iElius Antonius Nebrissensis, Decades, df'C. 1. lib. i. cap. S— 41. 
(omncs apid Schottum, Ilispania Illustrata, torn. i.). Blancac. Rnrum Ara- 
gonensium Commentarii. p. 703, &c.(apud eundcm, torn, iii.)- Zurita. AnalM 
de Aragon (in regno Juan II.). Mariana, De Rebus Hispanicis (apud Sdiot* 
tnm, torn, iv.) ; with many others. 
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powerful tlie interference of the archbishop of Toledo in the 
cause, that her adherents decided on bringing the affair as 
soon as possible to a conclusion. The whole negotiation was 
secretly conducted ; the rather as the princess was sought both 
by the duke de Berri, brother to the French king, and by the 
monarch of Portugal, whose agents were sure to oppose every 
obstacle in their power to the union with Aragon. For a time 
she was a prisoner in Madrigal, where it was evidently in- 
tended to detain her until she gave her consent to either the 
Portuguese or the Frenchman. The former was considered 
too old to have issue, the latter was too far removed to be 
dreaded. She contrived to acquaint her friends with her un- 
expected position. The primate immediately collected 300 
lances, and marched to her relief: the admiral of Castile and 
the bishop of Curia did the same : she was released, and tri- 
nmphantly escorted to Valladolid. Fernando was invited to 
hasten from Aragon with all possible expedition, while Enrique 
was absent in Andalusia, and receive his bride. As he was 
likely to be intercepted on his reaching the Castilian territory, 
he assumed a suitable disguise, and with three attendants only, 
eluded the design of his enemies. On the 25th of October, 
1469, the royal pair received the nuptial benediction in the 
cathedral of Valladolid. 

No sooner was Enrique acquainted with this precipi- -iaoq 
tate marriage, than he resolved to leave no measure . 
untried for securing the crown to the Beltraneja. To -.ajm 
the deputations of his sister and brother-in-law, who 
professed the utmost fidelity towards his person, and obedience 
to his commands ; and who entreated him to forgive a step 
rendered necessary by circumstances, he either returned no 
answers at all, or such as were studiously evasive. The pro- 
fusion with which he lavished lands, lordships, and other hon- 
ors, on the more powerful barons, proved how anxious he was 
to effect his object. But his attention was long distracted, and 
his efforts rendered abortive, by the troubles which lacerated 
his kingdom. There was no longer a government ; one baron 
made war on another, and one class of the community on an- 
other, with perfect impunity, and with perfect contempt of 
their sovereign's authority. It was not until 1470 that he had 
either leisure or courage to cause his reputed daughter to be 
proclaimed heiress to his dominions. At the same time he 
caused letters to be addressed to the functionaries, civil, mili- 
tary, and ecclesiastical, of his kingdom, commanding them to 
regard the said infanta Juana as their future sovereign. On 
the other hand, the princess Isabel was not backward in pub- 
lishincr her claims ; the validity of which had been recognized 
by E'lr-q'ie liirnsclf. Hence the nation was divided into two 
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parties, which pursued each other with unrelenting animoahj'. 
In some towns the streets were deluged with blood by their 
contentions ; but it may be doubted whether private passion 
had not quite as much influence in these disorders as attach- 
ment to either party. On the whole, however, the partisans 
of Isabel increased, while Enrique was unable to find his pre- 
tended daughter a husband and protector in any of the neigh- 
boring royal families. To suspend, at least, the strife which 
had so long raged between the parties, he was persuaded, in 
1473, to hold an interview with his sister ; and the pleasure 
which he evidently took in seeing her, made her adherentB 
hope that he would again sanction her rights. The hope was 
strengthened, when, at Segovia, early in the following year, 
he showed considerable attention to Fernando himselE But 
this king was too fickle in disposition and too mutable in chai^ 
acter, to persevere long in any given line of conduct: he again 
sought for an opportunity of entrapping and imprisoniiig the 
in&nta and her husband: but his purpose was divinea and 
eluded. 

This weak monarch, — weak even to helple88ne8E^— died 
near the close of 1474 ; by his last will he declared the young 
Juana his successor, and charged four of his most consi^temble 
barons with its execution. The desire of wiping away the 
stain on his manhood did not forsake him even on the verge 
of the grave.* 
1474 Fernando V. and Isabel. — On the death of Joany 
Fernando was at Saragossa ; but his consort, being at 
Segovia, summoned that city to acknowledge her, and was in- 
stantly obeyed : by the nobles and prelates present, both were 
solemnly proclaimed joint sovereigns of Castile and Leon. 
On his return from Ara^on, there was much dispute asjto the 
power he was to exercise in the administration. While one 
party contended that the undivided executive ought to depend 
on the queen, as domina et hisres of the monarchy, another 
maintained that he alone should govern ; smce, in de&ult of 
male issue by the deceased king, the crown devolved of right 
to him as the next heir. But the salic law had never been in 
force in this kingdom, however it might be recognized in some 

* Hernando del Pulgar, Cronica de loa Seiiores Reyes Catolicns, Don Fer- 
nando y Dona Isabel, part i. p. 1—9. Diecro del Castilla. FranciBCO de la 
Cruz and Diego de Palencia (as quoted by Ferreras, torn. vii. pamim). JEW 
118 AntoniuB Nebrissensis, dec 1. lib. 1. cap. 2—10. et lib. ii. cap. 1— 10. 
Franciscus Tarapha, De Regibus Hispanic, p» 567. Lnciuii Marineas Sicn* 
lua, lib. xviii. Gomecius dc Rebus GcPtis Francisci Ximoni8, lib. i. (omnes 
apud Schottum, Hispania lUustrata.-tom. i.). Blancas, Rerum Arafonen- 
sium Commentarii, p. 74. (apud eundem, torn. iii.). Mariana, De Rebu* 
Uispanicis (apud eundem, torn. iv.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon. torn. ir. 
fin regno Juan II.)- Lemos, Historia Geral de Portugal, turn. vii. \iv. 98. 
Ferreras, Histoin: Gen^rale d'Espagne (bv Hermilly), torn. vii. puuin. eon 
aliifl. 
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neighboring states. After frequent and acrimonious consulta- 
tions, it was agreed that the king and queen should reign con- 
jointly, and that, in all public acts, his name should precede 
hers; but, to save her rights, or rather to satisfy Castilian 
jealousy, it was no less stipulated, that without her express 
sanction he should not have power to alienate any portion of 
the royal revenues or domains, nor to nominate the governors 
of towns or fortresses. These restrictions were far from pleas- 
ing to Fernando, who was immoderately fond of power ; and 
who, at first, even threatened to return into his hereditary 
kingdom. His indignation was disarmed by the prudence of 
the queen, who, by promising submission to his will, averted 
80 fatal a misfortune. 

But if the majority of the people were in favor of -iajp^ 
the new reign, there were yet many barons, and those 
of considerable influence, who espoused the interests of Ju- 
ana; not so much from attachment to that princess, whose 
birth they, in common with the rest of the nation, considered 
dubious,* as from a view to their own individual advantage. 
Under the reign of a sovereign so feeble as Juana, they were 
likely to enjoy much greater impunity than under one so able 
and vigorous as Isabel, aided by the arm and counsels of her 
cautious, calculating, ambitious, and jealous husband. The 
marquis of Villena, witli other barons of the same party, re- 
solved to marry the young princess to Alfonso V. of Portugal, 
assisted by whose arms they hoped to make head against the 
reigning pair. They were soon joined by the primate, who, 
conceiving that he was not treated with sufficient distinction 
at court, uirew the weight of his influence into the scale of 
rebellion. The sovereigns at once perceived the troubles 
which would agitate the realm, perhaps for years ; and, with 
more humanity than policy, they endeavored to gain over the 

* "Upon his demise (Enrique's), rejecting Joanna, whom Henry had uni- 
formly, and even on his death-bed, owned to be his lawful daughter, and 
whom an assembly of the states had acknowledged to be the heir of tlie 
kingdom, they (the Castilians,) obliged her to retire into Portugal, and 
placed Isabella on the throne of Ca«tile."— ito&erteon^ Charles the Fifth, ii. 
4. Here are some inaccuracies. 1. That Enrique should consider Juana 
his own dau^'hter will surprise nobody; but this does not prove that she 
really was : the historian, in concealing the almost universal impression as 
to her illegitimacy, does not state the case with sufficient candor. 2. The 
recognition of Juana by an assembly of the states is as little to the pur- 
pose: by a similar assembly had Isabel been declared successor. 3. The 
Castilians, as we shall soon perceive, did not force Juana to retire into Por- 
tugal: on the contrary, she might have remained in Castile: besides, the 
Castilians bad nothing todo with her destiny, which was regulated entirely 
by the kings of Castile and Portugal. Neither is it correct to say that En- 
rique was a "vicious prince:" weak he was— childishly so— but not vicicms. 
His early disobedience to his father was the error of youth, and more im- 
putable to the turbulent spirits around him than to himself. " Fuit natura 
clementior," says one who knew bim well, " quam regnorum gubernatores 
decet."— wSrf. JSnt. JVebria. 

Vol. TI. V 
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marquis. His demands, however, were so unblushiogly ex* 
orbitant, that they considered it better to endure the evils of 
war than submit to the selfish pretensions of a rebellious sub- 
ject. Equally fruitless was the application to the archbishop 
of Toledo, who would listen to no terms ; and who insolently 
tlireatcned to make the queen resume the distalK Alfonso 
readily embraced the proposals of the disaffected : he collected 
troops, and at the same time, as the uncle of Juana, applied to 
tiie pope for a dispensation to celebrate the marriage. 

147*1 However important the stake for which uie two paiw 
tics iK)w began to contend, the details of that conten- 

1470 ^*o" ^^® ^^ obscure in themselves, and were too inde- 
cisive, to merit minute attention. Though the Portu- 
guese obtained some partial successes, among others the 
strong fortress of Zamora, the war was decidedly in favor of 
the Castilian sovereigns : in the very first campaign the mar- 
quis of Villena had the mortification to see his hereditary do- 
mains in possession of the royal forces ; while many of the 
towns and forts, which had at first declared for Juana, returned 
to their duty. In 1476 the Portuguese king was compelled to 
retreat from Zamora, which was invested by Femanao : near 
Toro he was overtaken by his active enemy, and a battle en- 
sued, in which victoiy declared tor the latter :* it was imme- 
diately followed by the surrender of the fortress. About the 
same time, Madrid, which had held for Juana, capitulated to 
the duke del Infantado : Ucles followed the example. Both 
the marquis and the primate were now tired of their ally and 
iho'iT cause ; but Alfonso himself long refused all proposals of 
accommodation. Duped by Charles vIII. of France, who was 
tlien at war with Fernando's fiither, and who promised to aid 
him ; mortified at tlie revocation of the papal dispensation, on 
the ground of its having been obtained by false pretences ; de- 
serted by his Castilian adherents, who began to negotiate for 
pardon with their sovereign; his cause condemn^ by the 
church, and his kingdom tired of the contest, he himself^ at 
length, listened to pacific proposals. Negotiations were ac- 
cordingly opened ; and, in September, 1479, satisfactorily con- 
cluded at Alcacebas. The principal conditions were, tZiat Al- 
fonso should renounce the title of king of Castile ; that he 
should neither marry, nor in any way favor the pretensions of 
dona Juana ; that " this pretended daughter of the late king, 
don Enrique," should be allowed six months to decide whether 
she would wait until the infante Juan (only child of Fernando 

* In Dm battle it was somewhat sin^tular to see two eminent ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, the cardinal de Mendoza and the archbishop of Toledo, fighting 
on opposite sides. There was something hot exactly apostolic in the flur* 
inorV hastening: alone the Castilian ranks, with a crucifix borne before biuit 
5h<»i;*.i!ii/, 'Knaves, fight away! ha%'0 ye not a cardinal with you'" 
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and Isabel, then only a year old,) arrived at a marriageable 
age, or take the veil ; that the Portuguese should restore the 
few places they still held in Estremadura, It was added, that 
if, on arriving at a proper age, the infante should be averse to 
the match, he had only to pay 100,000 pistoles to be at liberty 
to marry whbm he pleased. The unfortunate lady, seeing that 
she was sacrificed to the interests of the two kings, professed 
in the convent of St Clair at Coirabra. 

The very year in which peace was thus happily re- ,^«q 
stored between Castile and Portugal, Fernando, by the 
death of his father, Juan II., was called to the throne of Ara- 
gon. Having received the homage, and confirmed the privi- 
leges of his Aragonese subjects at Saragossa, of the Catalo- 
nians at Barcelona, and of the Valencians in the capital of that 
province, he returned into Castile.* 

The reign of Fernando and Isabel was distinguished for 
many uncommon things. First, they were noted for a rigid 
administration of justice : neither for money nor favor would 
they spare the guilty. This severity was the more necessary, 
as, from the license of the preceding reigns, the laws had 
fiillen into neglect, or been displaced by brute force. The lo- 
cal judges were too much afraid of the armed nobles to punish 
excesses; nor durst the unprotected complain of their wrongs. 
To see that these magistrates performed their duties with m- 
tegrity and independence, extraordinary judges or corregidores 
were dispatched into every part, to survey their conduct, as 
well as to control their sentences ; but as this was not sufficient 
to eradicate an evil of so long duration, through the advice of 
Alfonso de Quintanilla, grand-treasurer to the confederation 
which existed in the cities and towns, — and which took cogni- 
zance of all violent offences ajgainst the laws, — ^new powers, 
and a totally new constitution, were added. At the head of 
this institution, which became formidable alike to robber and 
rebel, was the king's natural brother, the duke of Villa-Her- 
mosi. The members who constituted this Santa Hermandad, 
or Holy Brotherhood, were at first 2000 horsemen, and a cor- 
responding number of officers on foot: they had their laws and 
judges; and were, therefore, intrusted with more extensive 

'*' iEliiis Antnuiiis Nebrissensis, Decades, dec. i. lib. 1—7. Lucius Mari* 
neuii Sic:ilusi, De Rebus flispanis, lib. xviii. et xix. Franciscus Tarapha 
de Re«ribii8 Hispanite. p. 5i\8. oinnes apiid Schottuin, Ilispania Illustrata 
torn. i.\ Blaiicas, Reriim Arasoiiensium Comraentarii (apud eundem, torn, 
iii.). Mariana, d?. Rebus Hispanicis, lib. xxiv. (apud eundem, torn. iv.). 
Hernando del Piilsrar, Crnnica de los Serinres Rf yes Catolicos, parte se^unda, 
cap. 1—02. Salazar d« Mendoza, Cronica del Gran Cardenal de Esparia, lib. 
ii. Alfonso de Palencia, Decades (as quoted by Ferreras, Histoire 6en6rale, 
torn. vi. passim). Zurita, Anaies de la Corona de Araeon, torn. iv. lib. 20. 
Lemns, Historia Geral de Portugal, torn. vii. liv. 28. p. 29. This last-named 
author is very accurate and faithful where his own countrymen are nol 
concerned. 
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powers than the gendarmerie of a neighboring state. These 
powers were designed by tlie artful monarch, to curb the pre- 
rogatives of the seitrniorial nobles, who were as much subjected 
to it as the other classes of the public.* 

1 4fln ^^ ^^® salutary severity of these sovereigns had been 
. directed only against the perturbators of the puUks 

14^ peace, the brightness of their fame would almost have 
been unclouded. Unfortunately they were eqnallf 
severe against all who ventured to differ from the establiBhed 
&ith. Against apostates, — all converts who, after baptism, re* 
verted to Judaism, or the faith of Islam, — ^their hatred waa im- 
placable. In this apostasy, Andalusia was the most com^cn- 
ous. At the instance of some ecclesiastics of Seville, — a place 
more obnoxious than any other to this "pestilence," — ^they 
established a novel tribunal in that city, which should have 
unlimited power over the property and lives of all religiooB 
delinquents, — over all, at least, who, within a given period, 
did not appear before it, express contrition for their apostasy, 
and submit to such penance as might be awarded them. The 
judges were three ; all learned in the canon and civil law, and 
all strictly eiijomed to spare no pains in seeking out delinquenta^ 
and, ailer condemnation, in delivering them over to the secu- 
lar arm. The institution was approv^ by the pope : who^ in 
the same bull, lefl the nomination of the inquisitors to the sov- 
ereigns and their successors. The new judges proceeded with 
vigor in their odious calling. Seville, however, was not the 
only place where apostasy abounded : it was almost as preva- 
lent in the kingdom of Toledo. In 1483, another papd bull 
authorized the establishment of similar tribunals in other towns 
of Castile and Leon, all subject to one supreme head, who, un* 
der the title of grand inquisitor, should exercise uncontrolled 
authority over their proceedings. The first churchman who 
filled this high dignity was the prior of Santa Cruz, at Segovia, 
the celebrated don Tomas de Torquemada, a Dominican friar, 
whose soul was inaccessible to pity, and who, in cruelty, might 
almost pass for an incarnation of the evil pruiciple. Yet there 
is evidence enough to prove that this extraordinary man was 
uniformly swayed by a sense of what he considered duty: his 
manners were mild, his demeanor humble, his austerities se- 
vere, if not unexampled. His zeal soon placed him over simi- 
lar tribunals formed in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, — 
provinces, however, which were highly indignant at so wanton 
an innovation on their freedom, and which long but vainly re- 
sisted its introduction among them. By all the writers of the 
period its proceedings were acknowledged to have been chan* 

* See the last chapter of the present book. 
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acterized by excessive rigor. The tribunal of Seville, alone, 
in the short space of thirty-six years, — from 1484 to 1520, — 
consigned 4000 victims to the flames, besides many times that 
number condemned to the galleys, to a perpetual or limited 
imprisonment, and other punishments. Humanity shudders at 
the recital.* 

The intolerance, no less than th& folly, of the Cath- -iaioo 
olic sovereigns was still more conspicuous in regard to . 
the Jews. Scarcely had they obtained possession of -i^a 
Granada, than they promulgated a decree, in which 
all Jews who refused to embrace Christianity were ordered to 
be expelled the kingdom in six months : tlicy were allowed, 
within that period, to dispose of their property ; but, as they 
were forbidden to take away its value m the precious metals, 
they could only change it— -doubtless on unfavorable terms — 
for the produce or manufactures of the Peninsula. That per- 
secuted people were filled with equal astonishment and dismay 
at this unexpected mandate : nor was it more agreeable to the 
Christian inhabitants of the commercial towns on the coast, who 
had long lived on good terms with the Israelites, and who be- 
held with alarm the fatal blow which their banishment must 
inevitably inflict on the national industry. Representations to 
this effect were made to the two sovereigns, not only by the 
Jews, by the Christians ; bat in vain : the current of bigotry 
had set in too strongly to be stemmed. Many consented to be 
baptized ; but the far greater number, in profound despair, pre- 
pared to leave the country of their birth. On the expiration 
of the period prescribed, 83,000 removed into Portugal, the 
king of which consented to receive them, on the condition of 
tlieir submitting to a capitation tax of one crusado for every in- 
dividual. About 30,000 families retired to France, Italy, and 
Africa ; the means of transport being furnished them by the 
government By the Moors — the most detestable, because the 
most perfidious and cruel nation on earth — they were treated 
with characteristic barbarity. Many of tliem were known, and 
more suspected, to have swallowed precious stones ; their liv- 
ing bodies were opened by the savage miscreants.' All who 
fell into Moorish hands were stripped, not only of then* sub- 

* JFA. Ant. Nebrissensis, Ronira Hii<panarum Decades, dec. i. lib. 6. Lu- 
cius Marineus Siculus. De Rebii« Hispanis, lib. xx. &c. ^npud Schottum, 
Hispania Illustrata, torn. i.). Mariana. De Rebus Hispanica, lib. 24 (apud 
eundem, tnnrt. iv.). Blancas, Rerum Arafironensium Commcntarii, p. 706. 
fapud ftundem, torn. iii.). Hernando' del Pul?ar, Cronlca de log SeRores Reyes 
Catnlicos, parte se^unda, cap. 92, &c. Salazar de Mendnza, Cronica del 
GranCardenal de Espaila, lib. iii. Zurita, Anales de Ara^nn, torn. iv. lib. 
30. Ferreras, Histoire Generate d'Espagne (by HermiUy). torn. vii. Sampiro, 
Confiideratinn sur les Causes de la Grandeur et de la Decadence de la Mo- 
narchie Espapnole, torn. i. cap. 17. et Histoire des Cortes d'Espagne, cap.2Sl; 
cum multis aliis. 

V2 
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stance, but of their very clothing.* Such as escaped, retamed 
gradually, and in small numbers at a time, to the Peninsula, 
which, to the converts, held out the hand of hospitality, and 
even of brotherly affection. Those who proceeded to Portugal 
were not much more fortunate: no sooner had the avaricious king, 
Juan II., filled his coffers with their wealth, than he pablishra 
a similar edict, dooming to hopeless slavery all who, witiiin 
the period of some months, did not either embrace Christianity 
or leave the kingdom. Though he seemed afterwards to expe- 
rience something like human pity, and did not strictly enforce 
the penalty incurred by the great numbers who remained ; and 
though his successor, Don Manuel, seemed as loth to proceed 
to extremities, the remonstrances of the Gastilian sovereigns 
at length determined the latter to approve himself a true son 
of the church. He renewed his predecessor's decree, whom 
he exceeded in rigor. He not only reduced to slavery all who 
had no wish to embark, but ordered the children under fourteoi 
years of age, of both exiles and slaves, to be forcibly taken fiom 
the parents and baptized. The lamentations of these unhappy 
wretches would have touched any heart but that of a bigot 
Fury in many cases succeeded despair : parents cast their in- 
iant children into the sea, or to the bottom of wells, or stabbed 
them, or strangled them. The king was immovable: he even 
refused to allow the parents, who now wished to embark, the 
means of transport : slavery or baptism was the alternative. 
Many thousands did, at length, profess Christianity with their 
lips ; but must have abhorred it in their hearts. 
14Q9 '^^^^ establishment of the inquisition led to the ban- 
. ishment of the Jews ; the latter, in its turn, to the 

1502 P^''S6cu^io^ o^ ^^^ Mohammedans. These soon feond 
* that their religious toleration, so solemnly guariaihtied 
by the articles of capitulation, would be little respected by a 
prince who did not always hesitate to break his royal worn — 
nor even his oath — when his interests or his bigotry were con- 
cerned. It is certain, that, from the very year in which Gra^ 
nada submitted, the resolution was taken to convert or ezpel 
the Moors ;' but their number, the assistance they might re- 
ceive from Africa, and the unsettled state of the new comjuestB, 
delayed its execution. In 1499, however, Fernando, being at 
Granada, seriously entered on what he doubtless considers a 
path of stern but necessary duty. Having assembled some of 
his counsellors and prelates to deliberate on the proper means 
of attaining an object so momentous, it was agreed that both 

* These were not the only hardships supported by the exiles: — " Na5 be 
dizivol a persepuipao que fizcrao os Mouros, a esta escoria des frente*. Ellm 
oa afTroiitArao, os roubarao oe oAcarnecerao. e d vista dos frais c dea nutriimt 
doriniao com tis mulhe.rea e as filkas." — Lemos, viii. 208. The Jewish Mood 
must sjrt'ly have risen at such scenes. 
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end and means should be lefl to two eminent prelates, — to 
Francisco Ximenes Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo, and to Fer- 
nando de Talavera, metropolitan of Granada. Though zealous 
in an equal degree for the conversion of the misbelievers, their 
characters were widely different : the former was rigid and 
unbending in his measures ; the latter, mild and conciliating : 
the one would have recourse to force ; the other to persuasion. 
In selecting two such opposite instruments, it was, doubtless, 
intended, that the gentleness of don Fernando should be forti- 
fied by the decision of his colleague : through his influence it 
doubtless was, that the first steps in the great work were of a 
mild and rational nature. Tne alfaquis were assiduously 
courted ; were persuaded to dispute on the merits of their re- 
spective faiths; and were severally dismissed with presents. 
Whether through conviction or fej^r, — through persuasion or 
interest, these men forsook their own religion, and consented 
not only to be baptized, but to become the instruments at con- 
verting their countrymen. Their example had great effect: 
thousands applied for admission into the church ; and thousands 
more would have joined them at the same time, but for the 
fiery zeal of cardinal Cisneros,* which occasioned a serious dis- 
turbance in the quarter of the Albaycin, wholly occupied by 
Moors. Seeing that some of their body, who protested against 
the prelate's violence, were by his order conducted tp prison, 
they arose, murdered an obnoxious alguazil, and hastened to 
don Francisco's hotel, which they assailed.f It was found 
that the interests of the church militant were confided to good 
hands: he fought with great spu'it; and, though importuned 
by his servants to save himself in the impregnable fortress of 
the Alhambra, he disdained to leave, his post, and expressed hij 

* He consumed by fire all the Arabic controversial hooka be c(»iild find, 
which amounted to 5000 volumes; ' Eri;o alfaquinis ad omnia obsequia eo 
tempore cxhibenda prnmptis (money was here efficaciously employed), Al- 
choranos, id est, suiB siiperstitionis i^raviasimos libros, et omnes cujoscanque 
aathoris et generis esseiit jMahometana impietatis radices, facild sine edicto 
aut vi, ut in p iblicum adducerentur impetraviu duinque millia voluiainum 
sunt fere coneresata,^' &c. — Chmeciug, de Rebus Oestia Ximenii, lib. i. Who 
taught the prelate to distinguish the controversial from other works? Litera> 
Cure hu3 probably reason to curse this zealol's memory : we know n(»t that 
any were spared by this mitred Goth, except " aliquot ad rem medicam per- 
tinentia." Yet this very man was the editor of the celebrated Compluten- 
sian polyglot 1 

t One of these delinquents was a zegri, wlioi, as he exclaimed loudly 
against the violence adopted, was confined, by the archbishop's order, in a 
prison of more than usual strength, and heavily fettered ; as he was a bold 
spirited man. One of the prelate's clerical domestics, Pedro Leon by name, 
was shut up with him, as much to tame his ferocity as to efToet his conver 
sion. What passed between them we know not, b-it there is reason to be* 
lieve that the fif^rce Moor was more beaten than argued into repentance. 
The Mnor insisted on being brought before the cardinal, demanded baptism, 
and declared that no Mohammedan, if shut up with the Castilian as he had 
been, could long withstand this ferociesimus Icio; "cui si nosiri semel com* 
Buttanlur, nemo erit qui non illieo Christianus fiat!" — Chtmeciua, p. 9594 
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resolution to share in the common danger. The comniotkai 
continued for several days: the whole Albaycin was in arms; 
and the insurrection would have spread fartner, bat for the vir- 
tuous intrepidity of the metropolitan of Granada. Though a 
messenger of peace had been stoned to death the preceding day 
by the Moors of that quarter, he resolved to go among Uiemf 
and persuade them to lay down their arms. Accompanied by 
a single chaplain, with the cross borne before him, this excel- 
lent man appeared suddenly among them, with his usual serene 
countenance, and the same affectionate manner. In a moment 
every murmur was hnshed : numbers flocked round him to kiss 
his garments ; and, in the seqnel, obeyed his exhortations, by 
laying do\\'n their arms. In tne mean time, the king, who had 
been made acquainted with the insurrection, blamed the undue 
zeal of the Toledan archbishop. That prelate, however, whose 
eloquence was great, and whose intentions were appreciated^ 
contriwd to regain the royal favor, and was permitted to pur- 
sue his career of conversion. But the mischief was not yet 
ended : if the inhabitants of Granada were tranquil for a time» 
those of the neighboring towns, — those especially who abode 
in the mountains of the Alpujarras, — were filled with fury at 
the forcible attempts made, to seduce their brethren fh)m the 
feith of the prophet ; and they flew to arms. The king him- 
self marched to reduce them ; pursued them into the heart of 
their hills ; forced or persuaded them to submit, and to surren- 
der both their fortified places and their arms. Ilis success em- 
boldened him to more decisive measm^es : missionaries were 
dispatched, wherever there was a Mohammedan village, to 
preach the necessity of immediate conversion : and the efficacy 
of their labors was not a little owing to the armed bodies of 
soldiers who accompanied them. Terrified by the recent fiite 
of the Jews, whole towns submitted to baptism ; the more will- 
ingly, perhaps, as no previous instruction was forced upoD 
them: there was no time for catechism or preaching: hun- 
dreds were sprinkled with holy water at the same time; the 
same prayers were repeated over them, and they stood cleansed 
in the laver of regeneration ! That such conversions could not 
be very durable, need not surprise us. The following year, 
the independent mountaineers again revolted, and massacred 
all the Christians on whom they could lay hands. They were 
again reduced: 10,000 submitted to the necessary rite; while 
a greater number fled to their African brethren. A third time^ 
in the space of a very few months, were the embers of discon- 
tent fanned into a flame, — partly by the injudicious zeal of the 
Christian priests, partly by the strong breath of indignation;. 
This insurrection was the most difficult to quell : one or two 
partial successes were obtained over the royal troops; bat, on 
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the appearance of Fernando in person, with a formidable power, 
the rovoUad fortresses submitted. Again did thousands obtain 
his perminsion to settle on the opposite coast, and bade a final 
adieu tu the Peninsula. By their departure, those who re- 
mained were still less able to make head against the victor, 
who no lencrer hesitated to issue his irrevocawe decree of ex- 
pulsion ogaiiist tvoiy obstinate follower of the Arabian prophet 
It was puactimlly executed : such as refused to embrace 
Christianity, joined tbeir brethren in Morocco.* 

In other respects, the policy of Fernando was as en- -tAOA 
lightened as it wai? beneficial to the country. The . 
great barons had been to powerful for his predeces- , po- 
sers: to curtail their immunities was his constant ob- 
ject By encouragmg the confederation of the towns, he 
effectually destroyed their influence over those places ; and^ 
by subjecting them to the ordinaty tribunals of justice, he still 
farther reduced them towaids a level with his other subjecta 
The revocation of the profu3e grants made to certain powerful 
favorites, — a revocation solicited by the assembled states in 
cortes, and vigorously carried into effect, — brought him still 
nearer to his end. But, so long as the mastership of the great 
military orders was conferred on the leading barons, the mon* 
archy could never be secure : the means thus placed at the 
disposal of the ambitious, in addition to those hereditarily ac- 
quired, rendered the subject too formidable, if not for the sov- 
ereign's existence, at least, for his peace. To vest this dignity 
in the crown was his great object On the death of the 
grand master of Calatrava, he rorbade the election, assumed 
the administration of the order, and procured the papal sanc- 
tion to its perpetual union with the crown. In 1498, by the 
death of the ^and master of Santiago, he assumed the admin- 
istration of that order alsa Being thus fortunately possessed 
of the orders of Calatrava and Santiago, in 1494, he bribed don 
Juan de Zuniga, grand master of Alcantara, to resign that 
dignity also, which, in like manner, became for ever merged in 
the person of the reigning monarch. 

The final subjugation of the Mohammedans, the consolidation 
of the royal power, the union of Aragon to Castile and Leon, 
were noble monuments of Femando's policy. The discovery of 

'*' MVins Antoniiig Nebriasenflis, Renim Hi8|>anarum Decades, dec. i. et ii. 
Lucius Mariiieus Siculua, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. xxi. Franciscus Tara- 
pha, De Regibus Hispanis, p. 569. Al varus €k)meci us, De Rebus Gestis a 
Francisco Xiraenin Cisiierio, lib. i. (omnes apud Schottum, Hispanta lilua- 
trata, torn. L). Mariana, De Rebus Hispanicis, lib. xxvii. (apud eundem, 
torn. iv.). Zurita, HisCoria del Rey Hernando el Catolico, torn. i. lib. 1—3. 
Blancas, Rerum Aragonensiam Commentarii, p. 707. (apud Schottum, tom. 
lii. Marmot Carvajal. Histona del Rebelion y Castiico de los Moriscos dal 
Reyno de Granada, torn. i. lib. 1. Conde, as spoiled by Maries. Histoire da 
a Dominaliou des Arabes ice. en Cspagne, toui. iii. ; cum aliis. 
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1492 ^ "®^ world by the famous navigator, Christopber 
. Columbus, still more strongly attracts the notice of'pos- 

1404 ^^^^^y ^ ^^^^ splendid reign. Into the vast field of 
' American discovery, colonization, and history, whethei 
by Spaniards or Portuguese, — a subject which, to do it justice, 
would require as many volumes as this compendium itself, — 
we cannot enter ; and, fortunately, most of the works oa this 
subject are of so easy access,* that our silence need not be re- 
gretted. To Isabel must be ascribed the glory of the enter- 
prise. At first she received with natural coldness the proposals 
of this wonderful man ; but overcame at length by the repre- 
sentation of a monk, the friend of Columbus, and still more by 
the resistless reasoning of the navigator himself^ whom she 
admitted to her presence, she borrowed the sum of money ne- 
cessary for the armament, and bade him depart This was in 
April, 1492. In the same month of the following year, he re- 
turned from his first voyage, bringing with him a considerable 
quantity of gold, silver, and other productions of the New 
World, with several Indians, — convincing proofs of his snccess- 
ful adventure. The extraordinary honors with which he was 
received by the astonished sovereigns, — being permitted to re- 
main seated in their presence, and created admiral of the Indies* 
with suitable means of supporting the dignity, — encouraged 
him to new enterprises. With a fleet of eighteen vessels^ 
containing 1200 seamen, 300 mechanics, 12 priests to convert 
the heathens, and a considerable number of horses, sheep, &c.» 
he a^in left Spain, in the month of September, 1493, and 
happily reached his destination. On returning from this sec- 
ond voyage, being driven by stress of weather into the port of 

'^Sce Raynal, Histnire Philosnphique et Pnlitique des Etablfsaetnens et 
dii Commerce des Eiiropscns dans Ics Deiix Iiides; RnbertsDn'a Hvtocy of 
America ; and De Soils, History of the Discovery and Cunc^uest oC Mexico. 
The reader who wishes to acqtiire a more extensive and more aeeuraU in- 
si;vht— for Raynal has many blunders, and Robertson many more— »n to tbiv 
interesting subject, may consult Barcia, Historiadores Primitivoa de laa 
Indias Occidentalcs, 3 vols. fol. Madrid. 1740; Cortes, Historia de Nueva 
Esparia, Mexico, fof. 1770 ; Garcitesso de la Vega, llistoria General del Peru* 
6 Comentarios Reales de los Incas, 17 vols. Viuu). Madrid, 1&60-^ ; Herrera, 
Dcscripcion de las Islas y Tierra-firma del Mar Occano, &c. 4 rols. fol. Ma- 
drid, 1730; Barros, Asia, Feitos que os Portiiguezes fizcram na Conqulata t 
Descubrvmento das Terras e Mares do Oriente, 24 vols. 8vo. Lisbon«]779; 
Gollecion de los Viagesy Decubrimicntos qiie hicieron por Mar los EsMiHoles 
desde fines del Siglo XV., compiled by Navarrete, Madrid, 18.25, &c.\ of which 
three volumes only have yet appeared, but which promises to contain, be- 
yond all comparison, the best elements f«>r a history of Spanish discovery. 
Lemos, Historia Gcral de Portugal e suas Conqiiistas, 20 vofs. tSteo. LiaboD, 
178C, &c. We have not seen Southey's History of Brazir, 3 vols. 4to. ; but, 
from the unrivalled acquaintance of that writer with the original authori- 
ties, there can be no doubt of its superior merit. A coiuprehensh'e history 
of maritime discovery, of subsequent conquests and colonization, is, and 
will probably for ever continue to be, a desideratum in our literature, as it 
is at present in that of every other Eur«)pean country. Raynal did not | 
aess the requisite research, even for a more limited undertaking.. 
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Lisbon, he was compelled to acquaint don Joam with the pro- 
ductions, climate, and riches of the New World ; and the mon- 
arches eagerness for wealth and empire was so excited, that 
he resolved to^t out some vessels of discovery in the same di- 
rection. But as, by a papal bull, the sovereignty both of the 
regions which had been, and might thence£>rward be, discov- 
ered was conferred on Fernando €md his successors, Joam could 
not decently bid the expedition depart until he had given no- 
tice of his intention to the Castilian sovereigns. He could 
produce papal bulls, as well as they, which had been conceded 
to his predecessors, and in virtue of which he conceived tliat 
he had an exclusive right to the discovery and dominion of the 
countries. As both thus founded their claun on the fancied 
power of Christ's vicar to confer the kingdoms of the world on 
whom he pleased, the af^ir was submitted to the pope, who 
sagely decided that a meridian drawn from north to south, 100 
leagues westward of the meridian of the Canaries, should 
bound the mutual possessions and right of maritime discovery 
of the two kings. But the Portuguese was dissatisfied with 
the narrow limits assiofned him : he renewed his remonstrances 
to Fernando : the afiau: was submitted to, arbitration ; and, after 
much dispute, it was agreed that the boundary of the Portu- 
guese claim should be extended to 370 leagues westward of 
the Cape de Verd islands. Thus comfortably did the two mon- 
archs divide between themselves the maritime dominion of the 
globe ; nor could they see how soon the rude hands of th^ En- 
glish and Dutch would break their sceptre. 

But tlie happiness of the Catholic sovereigns was not ^sg^ 
commensurate with the splendor which surrounded . 
them. To whom must their magnificent empire de- tgnn 
volve 1 In 1497, the in&nte Juan, their only son, whom 
they had just married to the archduchess Margarita of Austria, 
died, and his widow was soon afterwards brought to bed of a 
still-bom child. Hence their daughters only remained, through 
whom they could hope to transmit their sceptre to posterity ; 
but even in this expectation they were doomed to much disap- 
pointment Bona Isabel, the eldest of the princesses, who was 
married to the heir of the Portuguese monarchy, was lefl a 
widow as soon as the archduchess Margarita ; and though she 
was next given to her brother-in-law, don Manuel, now Income 
king of Portugal, and the following year was delivered of a 
son, she died at the time ; nor did the young prince, the ac- 
know^ledged heir of the whole Peninsula, Navarre excepted, 
long survive her. Still, to be prepared against every possible 
contingency, they married another daughter, the princess Ma- 
ria, to the Lusitanian widower; and their youngest, Catharine, 
destined to be so famous from her connexion with the Englieli 
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reformation, first to Arthur prince of Wales, and next to Hen 
ry, his brother, afterwards Henry VIIL Their hopes of ai 
heir, however, rested in their second daughter, Juana, the 
wife of Philip archduke of Austria, who, in 1500, was delivered 
of a prince, afterwards the celebrated Charles V. Thua^ the 
crown of Spain was to devolve on a foreign brow, — ^the fint 
example of the kind which had occurred m>m the fiMiiidatioD 
of the monarchy by Pelayo. Their disappointments, too^ were 
embittered by the unhappiness of their children. The princes 
Isabel, who had always shown more affection for the cloistor 
than for tlie throne, had been forced into the marriage, and 
died a premature and painful death. Juana, though eztimva- 
gantly fond of her husband, was treated by him with the most 
marked neglect ; and the fate of Catherine is but too well 
known. 
I'lOd '^^^ misfortunes of her children sunk deeply into the 
' heart of the queen, and brought on a melancholy which 
ended in her death, at Medina del Campo, in 1504. In her 
last will she left her daughter Juana, and after that princeii 
her grandson Charles, heirs to the monarchy. As Juana wu 
too weak in understanding to be intrusted with the cares of 
government, she appointed her husband regent of the kinsdom, 
until Charles should attain his twentieth year. In this -aiq[x>* 
sition she consulted both her own inclination and the interests 
of her people ; as she bad a natural dislike to the vain^ weak,. 
and profligate Philip, and knew that the administration could 
not be continued in abler hands than those which held it To 
Fernando, too, she bequeathed the administration of the three 
military orders during his life, and half the revenues of the 
Indies. 

If we except our Elizabeth, and Catherine of RusBia, no 
princess of modem times can equal Isabel in ability, or in the 
success of her administration: and, in the qualities of her 
heart, in Christian fervor, and an unspotted life, how far does 
she not exceed either ! Prudent in the formation, yet prompt in 
the execution, of her plans ; severe towards guilt, yet merciful 
towards misfortune; unbending in her purposes, yet submissive 
to her husband ; of rigid virtue, yet indulgent to minor frailties; 
devout without ostentation, and proud without haughtiness; 
feeling towards the pains of others, yet exhibiting no septimen 
or her own,* she might well command the respect, no less than 
the affection, of her people. Of her humble piety an anecdote 
is related, with great applause, by Catholic writers. When the 

*"Ouardaba tanto la continencia del rostro que aun en loa Uempof de 
sua partes encubria su sentimiento, y fonubase a no moatrar ni deeir !• 
pen a que en aquella bora sientan y mueatraa laa muf eras.*"-- Anumdi M 
Pnlgar, ii. 37. 
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Eovercigns of Castile were at confessioD, it was usual for the 
priest to kneel at the same time with themselves. The first 
time she attended this duty, after her elevation to the throne, 
she knelt ; but the priest, Fernando de Talavera, quietly seated 
himself beside her. On her expressing some surprise that he 
also did not kneel, the friar replied, " This, seiiora, is the tri- 
bunal of God, whom I here represent, and I shall therefore re- 
main seated ; your highness will continue to kneel !'* After 
her devotions were concluded, instead of expressing any re- 
sentment, she observed to an attendant, ** This is just the di- 
rector I have long sought !" The friar became archbishop of 
Granada. Her only defect — ^yet it is surely great enough — is 
her approval of the infernal tribunal which consigned to tor- 
ture, imprisonment, or death, so many thousands of her subjects. 
Strange that this very lady, whom sufferings so exquisite could 
not move, should have been the constant and successful advo* 
cate of the Moors, whenever any town or fortress was taken 
by storm.* 

JuANA AND Philip I. Before Isabel breatlied her -i^jnA 
last, the dissensions commenced which so much em- 
bittered the life of her husband. That, by the Castilian laws, 
Juana was now both queen and proprietor of the kingdom, and 
that Philip, in right of his marriage, might claim not only the 
regal title, but a considerable share in the administration, were 
admitted by many. On th6 other hand, the last will of Isabel, 
who had constituted her husband regent until the majority or 
Charles — the experience of that prince — the success cifMff 
past government — the solid benefits which he had conferiEd 
on the state, — and the unpopular character of Philip, as well 
as his ignorance of the language, laws, and manners of Cas- 
tile, — induced all. the sober-judging and patriotic part of the 
nation to wish for a continuance of the present rule. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the momentous question was agitated will) 
more prejudice than reason. The efforts of Fernando to curb 
the violence of the aristocracy — his prudent economy — his 
firm sway, — and the aversion of many Castilians to the sole 
domination of an Aragonese, had erected mary enemies. More 
hoped that, under a weak and lenient prince like Philip, their 
love of power and their avarice would be equally gratified. 
Hence, it is no wonder that an opposition, at once systematic 

* Zurita, Ilistoria del Rey Hernando el Catolico, torn. i. liK 2—5: Lucius 
Marineus Siculus, De Rebus HIspanie, lib. xxi. Franciscns Tarapha, De 
RegibuR Hispaniffi, p. 568. Alvarua Gomecius, De Rebus Gestis Francisoi 
Ximenii, lib. iii. «t iv. (omnes apud Schottum, Hispanica Illustrata, torn. i.). 
Blancas, Rerum Ara^nnensiuroCommentarii.p. 707. (apud eundeni; torn. iii.) 
Mariana, de Rebus Hispftnicis, lib. xxvii. (apud eundem, torn, iv ). Moret, 
Anales del Reyno de Navarra, totn. iii. Lemfts, Historia Geral de Portugal, 
.om. viii. et ix. Ferreras, Histoire Gdn^rale ^^Espagne^ by Rbrmilly toni 
riii.; cum aliis. 

Vol. II. W 
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and violent, was formed to the pretensions of Femando,- 
opposition too loud to permit the soft whisper of policy or 
gratitude to be heard. 

1t(M. Fernando was fond of power; and his first steps 
y^ showed that he would strive to maintain it Having 

1V)R ^^"^^d ^^ daughter and her husband to be proclaimed 
' queen and king of Castile, he convoked the cortes at 
Toro, early in 1505, to procure their sanction to his regency. 
The majority readily granted it ; but not a few of the discon- 
tented, because disappointed, nobles retired from Toro in dis- 
gust, assembled others of the same faction at Valladolid, and 
wrote letters to Philip, then governor of Flanders, preaaiiig 
him to come and assume the administration of the kingdom. 
The archduke, eager to seize his consort's inheritance, had 
the insolence to order his father-in-law to retire into Aragon, 
against whose every act of government, since the death of 
Isabel, he equally protested. Fernando replied, that the affiiir 
must be settled by negotiation ; that in no case would he re- 
sign the fpgency until his daughter and son-in-law arrived/io 
Castile. At the same time, he solicited from tlie'queen, then 
with her husband in Flanders, the confirmation of his powers 
as regent. She caused the instrument to be prepared ; but 
the treachery of a servant exposed the intrigue to Philip, who 
placed her in close confinement, and lost even the semblance 
of respect towards her. The latter also entered into an alli- 
ance with Charles VIII. of France, the enemy of Fernando, 
A whose aid he hoped to make head against the regent In 
the mean time, the factious nobles, who, though constituting a 
minority in point of numbers, were all-powerful from their 
stations and alliances, > continually ur^ed Philip to appear 
among them, and throw every obstacle m the path of the re- 
gent. Seeing the ungratefnl return of a people ibr whom he 
had done so much, — whose glory and happiness he had so suc- 
cessfully labored to promote, — and still more offended, per- 
haps, with the insults of his profligate son-in-law, the king of 
Aragon seriously planned a suitable revenue : it was, to ire- 
marry,* and leave to the issue arismg from it the kmgdocn of 
Naples, which he had united with Aragon, or, perhaps, even 

* *' Exasp irated at this universal defection, and mortified, perhaps, at aee- 
inir all his schemes defeated by a youn«[er politician, Ferdinand resolved, in 
defiance of the law of nations and of decency, to deprive his daughter Hnd 
her posterity of the crown of Castile, rather than renounce the regoncy of 
that kingdom. His plan for accomplishing this was no lew bold than the 
intention itself was wicked. He demanded in marriage Joanna, the sup- 
posed dauchter of Henry IV." icjc,-— Robertson's Charles V. vol. ii. 

S'irely tills historian must have known that this pretended negotiation 
with the Port-ieiK'se king was but a calumny, invented by the enemies of 
Fernando, to aidcrcdit him with the p;:oplc. By no contemporary writer is 
.1 nnntioned otlierwis*- thun a rumor, and by all it is treated with fbrt omi- 
tempt it .l28i>rves. Th.' ajre of the princess, which w as f.ill f,»rty-f.n:r yr»ftrs. 
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Aragon itself. Concealing his long enmity towards Charles, 
he solicited the hand of Germaine de Foix, niece of that mon- 
arcli, who eagerly granted it. This mtelligence was a thun- 
derbolt to Philip, who now consented to negotiate ; and it was 
accordingly agreed, by the agents of the two princes, at Sala- 
manca, ttiat the kingdom should be governed by Juapa, Fer- 
nando, and Philip, — each possessing equal authority ; and that 
all public instruments should bear the three names. The 
Austrian, however, had no intention of observing the treaty 
early in 1506, he embarked for Spain with his consprt; but 
contrary winds forced him to England, where he was detained, 
during three months, by the ungenerous policy of Henry VII. 
The king of France had refu^ him a passage through that 
kingdom until he had' come to a better understanding with the 
regent : — in fact, Charles could not, as a close ally of Fer- 
nando, permit an expedition through his states, evidently hoa- 
tile to that ally. When Fernando heard of the archduke's 
embarkation, he caused prayers to be offered up for a prosper- 
ous voyage, and ordered a jQeet to be equipped to convoy the 
new sovereigns into the Peninsula. He had just celebrated 
his marriage with the princess Germaine, when his daughter 
and the archduke landed at Coruna.* 

No sooner was Philip landed, than the nobles disai^ irtm 
fected to Fernando hastened to meet him, and, by their 
sinister reports, to increase his jealousy of the regent. To 
dissipate his suspicions, Fernando sent the archbishop Ximenes, 
his stedfast counsellor, who was charged with the appropriate 
duty of restoring concord between the two prince& But 
the arrogance of Philip, who was entirely led by the advice 
of his Flemings and the discontented Castilians, caused him, 
not only to do every thing which he knew would mortify his 
father-in-law, but to refuse an interview frequently requested 
by Fernando. From the levity — we might add, the perfidy — 
with which he annulled the treaty of Salamanca, and openly 
declared his resolution to expel Fernando from Castile, the 
latter, though still disposed to peace, saw that it was high 
time for him to prepare for the worst He ordered troops to 

sufiiciericly exposes the malignity. The bnldnef» of the historian's relation, 
and of his appeal to authorities which are either silent on the subject, or 
opposed to him, is not the least unaccountable feature of the case. 

* " They (Philip and Juana) wera obliged, by a violent tempest, to take 
shelter in England, where Henry VII., in compliance with Ferdinand^s so* 
licitations, detained them upwards of three months : at last, they were per- 
mitted to depart; and, after a more prosperous voyage, they arrived in 
safety atCorunna, in Galicia (April 28); nor durst Ferdinand attempt, as 
he had once intended, to oppose their landing by force of arms." — Robert- 
son, ii. 13. 

All this is at variance with both truth and probability ; nor does Ferre- 
ras, the only authority cited for thia unjua£ declamation, afibrd the aii^htest 
ground for it! 
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be raised, both to vindicate his own right, and to rescue hn 
daughter from the ignominious restraint in which she was 
kept by her husband. Owing, however, to the artful repre- 
sentations of the disaffected barons, the party of Philip in- 
creased daily, and Fernando was, at length, compelled to re- 
sign the regency into the hands of the archduke alone, Jnana 
being by both considered incompetent to govern. He retained 
the grand-mastership and administration of the three military 
orders, with the other legacies of Isabel ; and, after two inter- 
views witli Philip, returned to his hereditary dominions.* 

TSOfi Having gained the object of his ambition, Philip con- 
^^' voked the cortes at Valladolid, in the hope that he ahoold 
procure their consent to the removal of the queen from all 
affairs; in other words, to her perpetual confinement, on the 
ground of her incapacity. The opposition, however, which lie 
tiiere encountered, made him abandon his iniquitous purpose. 
All that the states would do was, to swear allegiance to Juans 
as their natural sovereign, to him as her consort, and to ac- 
knowledge the archduKe Charles, their son, as heir to the 
crown. Before he had time to become unpopular, he fell sud- 
denly sick at Burgos, and died in five months afler his arrival 
in Spain, and three from the commencement of his admin»- 
tration. The grief of the queen knew no boimds : in four 
hours afler his death, she had the corpse embalmed, removed 
to her own apartment, and laid, magnificently arrayed, on ft 
splendid couch ; nor would slie quit it, during night or dny, fbr 
some time.f Perhaps she hoped that the efficacy of her prayers 
would restore him to life. 

1 f^ryf^ Immediately afler Philip's death, the Castilian nobles 
. assembled to consult on the fonn of government As 

1 ^107 ^^® queen refused to give any orders on the subiecty 
* they chose a council of seven from among themselves^ 
to whom they provisionally confided the conduct of affiiirs. 
Men with equal authority and conflicting views could not long 
remain in harmony : they felt that their own power was in- 
secure, and each was anxious to look out for some superior 
whose favor he might obtain. All perceived that, until prince 

* Alvarus Qnmecius, De Rebus Gestis Franrisci Ximcnii, lib. iii. (apad 
Schnttiun, Hi^pania lUufltrata, torn. i.\ Franciscas Tarapha, De Rectbui 
Hispanis, p. 5()8. (in eodem tnmo). Blaneas, Rerum Araironenaiiini Com- 
mentarii. fapud etindein,iii. 711.) Mariana, de Rebus Hi{ipanicit,libi.zzvni. 
cap. 1222. (apud eundem, torn. iv.). Zurita, Historia del Rey HeriiaDdo d 
Catoliro, toni. ii. lib. 6. Lemos, Historia Geral de Portuiral, torn. iz. Fer* 
reras, Histoire Generate d'Elspagne, by Hermilly, torn. v. iii. 

t Childish as was the affection of Juana f4)rher husband, elhe did nnt, ■• 
Robertson relates, cause the body to be removod from the sepulchre aAer it 
was buried, n lid brought to her apartment. She once visited the eepulelvo, 
and, aAer nffctionatcly gazing on the corpse, was persuaded to retire.— 
Mariana.. lib. xxix. cap. 3. Robertson seems not to have read, at least not 
with eare, the authorities for the reign of Fernaodo. 
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Charles reached his majority, there must be a regency ; that 
their own jealousies could not confide it to a native ; and that 
there were but two foreigners to whom it could be intrusted, 
— Fernando, and the emperor Maximilian, father of the de- 
ceased king. Of course, the reflecting part of the nation were 
in favor of the experienced Aragonese ; but such as feared his 
resentment, and, still more, those who knew the vigor of his 
sceptre, and his frugality, loudly clamored for the Asturian. 
The turbulent conduct ot the nobles, who began to renew the 
scenes which had so disgraced the reigns of Juan II. and En- 
rique IV. ; who trampl^ under foot law and order, and pur- 
posed to wrap the kingdom in flames, increased the anxiety, 
and hastened the exertions of every friend to the public tran- 
quillity. The illustrious Cisneros, above all, one of the tem- 
porary regents, spared neither expostulation nor entreaties to 
insure the recall of Fernando. That prince was in Italy when 
he received intelligence of Philip^s death. He showed no 
great haste to return ; his emissaries and friends exerted them- 
eelves so well in his behalf that his resumption of the regency 
was soon acknowledged to be the only means of saving a king- 
dom already on the ^ink of ruin. At length, in July, 1507, he 
disembarked at Valencia, whence he proceeded to Saragossa, 
where, having appointed his young queen regent of the kin^^ 
dom, he went into Castile. By his daughter he was immedi- 
ately invested with the whole power of government, and ^ 
degrees his authority was recognized throughout the kingdom. 
Before him insurrection quailed, the laws resumed their em- 
pire, and prosperity revisited the people. 

The second administration of this able prince was signalized 
by the same splendid efl^ts. In 1500, at the suggestion -. g^ 
of cardinal Cisneros, he proposed an expedition against . 
Oran on the African coast The cardinal not only de- 1 510 
frayed the expense, but accompanied it It was com- 
pletely successful : Oran was stormed, and forced to receive a 
Christian garrison. The following year, Bugia, a city on the 
same coast, was reduced; Algiers, Tunis, Tremecen, and other 
places, consented that their native governors should be the vas- 
sals of Fernando. Another expedition reduced Tripoli In 
1511, he himself was preparing to embark with a formidable 
armament, to pursue his conquests into that country, — con- 
quests, however, which his own experience proved to be fleet- 
ing, — when he was pressed by pope Julian to aid the church 
against the schisrpatics under the protection of the king of 
France and the emperor. As he was even more proud of hie 
title of Catholic king than desirous of glory, he dispatched an 
armed force to aid the chief of the church. Into the intermi- 
nable affairs of Italy, however, — the critical wars which Fer- 

W2 
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nando carried on in that country in defence of his Sicilian and 
Neapolitan possessions, — we cannot enter. Those posseBsiooi 
were dependent not on Castile, but on Araaon ; and to the his- 
tory of the latter kingdom the reader is reterred for an account 
of the origin and progress of the connexion between Sicily, 
Naples, and Aragon. It is sufficient here to observe, that the 
war was for some time in favor of the French (the emperor 
had withdrawn from them), and that the papal allies were de- 
feated. 

1125 ^^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ memorable result, and one not 
very glorious to Fernando. Wishing to carry hostilities 
into France, he demanded from Jean d^Albret, king* of Na^ 
varre, permission to march* his troops through ihat country. 
The Navarrese refused, but at the same time professed his de- 
termination in no way to aid the fVench monarch, and to re* 
main perfectly neutral. Scarcely, however, bad he given this 
answer, than he entered into an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the French king. Resolving to attain his end fay 
force, and to punish the duplicity of the Navarrese, Fernando 
assembled his forces at Vittoria, invaded Navarre, and in & 
short time obtained possession of the whole kingdom, the royal 
family taking refuge in France. This new conqaest, the ^de- 
tails of which will be given on a fiiture occasion,* he annexed 
to his kingdom of Aragon, and successfully defended it against 
the invasion of the French. » 

I e^2 Towards the close of his life, this prinoe still indulged 
. the hope of seeing an heir who should inherit Aragon, 

1516 ^^^^^^^) Naples, and Sicily. This wish arose both m»n 
* his dislike to the emperor, the grandfather of the arch- 
duke Charles, and the whole house of Austria, and from the 
aversion shown by his hereditary subjects to a union cf the 
crowns. In 1509 his young queen had been delivered of a son, 
who died in a few days. In 1513 he took a potion which he 
was persuaded would restore his masculine vigor, bat which 
destroyed his constitution, and produced a lingering illness^ 
that ended in death, January 23, 1516. In his last will he de- 
clared his daughter Juana heiress to all his dominions in Spain 
and Italy, and afler her his grandson Charles. Thfe regency 
of Castile, until his grandson should arrive in Spain, he con- 
fided to cardinal Cisneros; and that of Aragon, with the states 
dependent on it, to his natural son, the archbishop of Saragossa. 
Fernando was beyond doubt one of the ablest and bwt princes 
that ever swayed the sceptre of Spain. His actions will best 
bespeak his character. He is justly regarded as the founder 
of the Spanish monarchy ; and tiiough, during the latter years 

* See the history of Navarre, in the next voiome. 
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of his life, he wished to undo his own great work, let those 
bear the blame who thwarted his most salutary designs, who 
disputed his legitimate authority, and, with the basest ingrati- 
tude, returned rebellion and insult for the most signal benefits, 
— for a life worn out in their service. Hie chief faults were 
an immeasurable ambition, and a policy rather tortuous than 
direct. His memory, however, is held in great reverence in 
Spain. Notwitlistanding his faults, and the hostility of Robert- 
son and the French writers, who array his character and ac- 
tions in the garb, not of history, but of prejudice and passion, 
posterity must regard him as the greatest prince of his age.* 

* Gomecius. De Rebus Gestis Francisci Ximenii, lib. iv. necnon Antonius 
Nebrissensifi, De Bello Navariensi.et FranciscusTarapha. De Regibus His- 
paoiee (apud Scholium Hispaiiia Illustrala, torn. i.). Blaricas, Rerum Ara- 
gonesiuin Commentarii, p. 7152 — 715 (apud eUndem, torn. iii.). Mariana, De 
Rebus Hispanicis, lib. xxx. (apud euiidem, torn. iv.). Zurita, Historia del 
Rey Hernando el Catollco, torn. ii. lib. 8 — 10. Ferreras, Histoire G6n6rale 
d*Espagne (by Hermilly), torn. viii. Robertflon's History of Charlea tlM 
Fifth, v(\\. ii. book h 
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GENEROSITY OF NARVAEZ. 

The following instance of g:enerosity on the part of a Christian al- 
calde will not be read without interest, since it proves that, in a brave 
man, neither national nor religious prejudice can smother the best prin- 
ciples of our nature : — 

"On the eve of an expedition, Narvaez (governor of Antequera) de- 
tached some horsemen to reconnoitre the country. The men, pcrceiv 
ing no enemy, were returning to Antequera, when, on turning a hill, 
they sud.ienly fell in with a Moorish horsen^an, and made him prisoner. 
He was n young man, about twenty-three years of age, of prepossess- 
ing appearance, richly habited, wearing a sword and bucKler of ex- 
quisite workmanship, and mounted on a fine horse : he evidently be- 
longed to some distinguished family of the country. He was brought 
before Narvaez. who asked him who he was, and whither he was go- 
ing? He rophed, in considerable emotion, that he was the son of the 
alcalde of Ronda; but, on endeavoring to continue his relation, his 
tears fell in such abundance that he could not add another word. 
'Thou surprisest me!' said Narvaez. 'Thy father I know to bean 
intrepid warrior; but thou wcepest like a woman! Dost thou not 
know that this is one of the ordinary chances of war?* * I do not la- 
ment the loss of my liberty,' replied the Moor; ^buta misfortune a 
thousand times heavier!' Being pressed to explain the cause of his 
ai^itation, he said, — ' I have long loved the daughter of a neighboring 
alcalde, and that love is returned. This very night was to see her 
mine : she is now waiting for me, and thy soldiers have detained me. 
I cannot describe my despair!' — 'Thou art a noble cavalier !' replied 
the compassionate Christian. ' If thou wilt promise to return, I will 
allow thee to go and see thy mistress.' Full of gratitude, the Moor 
accepted the condition, and departed : before daylight he reached her 
dwelling. On learning the caus'ls of his evident dejection, she said, — 
'Before this fatal moment thou hast always shown affection towards 
me ; and now thou givest me new proofs of it. Thou fearest that if I 
follow thee I shall lose my liberty, and thou wishest me to remain ; 
but dost ihou think me less generous than thyself? My fate must be 
united with thine : whether free or enslavea, thou sholt always iSnd 
me at thy side. In this casket are jewels sufHcient either to pay thy 
ransom, or to support us both in slavery !' The two lovers immediately 
departed, and towards evening arrived at Antequera. They were 
nobly received by Narvaez, who passed the highest praise on the fidel- 
ity of the cavalier, and the affecting devotedness of the maiden: he not 
only dismissed them both, but loaded them with presents, and sent an 
escort to conduct them safely to Ronda- The news spread throughout 
the kingdom of Granada, and became the subject of many romances 
in which Narvaez was sung by his enemies, — a pleasing reward for 
his beneficence." — Muriis' Coruie, iii. 305—308. 
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APPENDIX B. ftigel29. 

INAUGURATION OF PELAYO. 

(See also Vol. I. p. 166.) 



-*' Thus when he ceasedt 



He gave the awaited signaL Roderic brought 
The buckler: eight for strength and stature choMB 
Came to their honor'd office : Round the shield 
Standing, they lower it for the chieAain's feet. 
Then, slowly raised upon their shoulders, lift 
The steady weighL Erect Pelayo stands. 
And thrice he brandishes the shining sword, 
While Urban* to the assembled Pj^plo cries, 
'Spaniards, behold your king!* The ranltitode 
Then sent forth all their voice with glad acclainit 
Raising the loud Real : ihrice did the word 
Ring through the air, and echo from the walla 
Of Cangas. Far and wide the thundering shou^ 
Rolling among reduplicating rocks, 
Peal'd o'er the hills, and up the mountain vakf. 
The wild ass, starting in the forest glade, 
Ran to the covert { the afirighied wolf 
Stkulk'd through the thicket, to a closer brake; 
The sluggish bear, awaken'd in his den, 
Roused up, and answer'd with a sullen growl. 
Low breathed and long ; and, at the uproar scared* 
The brooding eagle from her nest took wing." 

Soulkey's Roderic, zviti. 691 

The poem from which these verses are extracted, iaoiMaf thafiiMii( 
in the whole range of our modem literature. 
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MIRACLE OF COVADUNGA. 

(From Sebastian, bishop of Salamanca.) 

"And when Pelayo knew the approach of the Arabt, he betook 
himself to a cave, which is called the cave of Santa Maria (St Alaiy), 
and immediately posted his army around it. And Oppas, the bishop, ap- 
proaching him, thus said .• — * Brother, thou art not ignorant how when 
all Spain was under the rule of the Goths, and when all her armiea 
were joined together, she was unable to cope with the Tsmaelites: how 
much less will be thy power to defend thyself here in such aatraitf- 
Now listen to my advice: relinquish all thoughts of resistance ; that, 
being in peace with the Arabs, thou mayst enjoy much prosperity, and 

* The arebbishop of Toledo, who performed the ceremony. 
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preserve whatever thou didst or dost possess.* And Pelayo replied, ' I 
will neither have the Arabs for friends, nor will I submit to iheir do- 
minion. Thou dost not perceive that the church of God is like unto 
the moon ; now it decreases, and now it renins its former magnitude. 
And we trust in God's mercy that from this very hill which thou be- 
holdest, salvation may arise for Spain, and the Gothic army be renew- 
ed ; 80 that in us may be fulfilled the sa3rin^ of the prophet, — ' / unll visit 
their iniquities with a rod^ and their sins with stripes ; but my pity will 1 
not withdraw from tJiem.* Wherefore, though we have undergone a 
righteous judgment, we yet believe that there will descend nace from 
on high K>r the restoration of our church, our nation, ana kingdom. 
We fear not; we utterly despise this multitude of pagans.' 

"Then the wicked bishop returned to the enemy, and said: — 
'Hsisten and fi^ht ; for by the sword only shall ye have peace with this 
man.' Immediateljr they handle their weapons, and begin the battle: 
the engines are raised, the missiles fitted to the sling ; the swords 
shine, the spears glit:er, and the arrows are sent forth. But the weapons 
of the Lora were not wanting : for as the stones were shot from the 
slings and engines, and reached the temple of Holy Mary, ever a virgin, 
they were miraculously driven back on those who sent them, and kiUed 
a multitude of the Chaldeans. And as the Lord dotl; not number the 
spears, but givelh the victory to whom he pleaseth, so when the faith- 
ful left the cave to join in the battle, the Chaldeans forthwith fled, 
being divided into two bodies. And bishop Oppas was soon taken, and 
Alkaman slain; in the same place were also slain 124,000 of the Chal- 
deans. Sixty three thousand who remained alive ascended the top of 
mount Anseva, and hastily descended bva precipice, which is usually 
called Amosa, to the territory of the Liebanians. But neither did these 
escape the Lord's vengeance; for when they reached the banks of the 
Deva, near a hermitage called Casegadia, that part of the hill which 
overhung the river suddenly gave way, — manifestly through God's 
judgment,— forced the 63,000 Chaldeans into the river, and covered 
them all. So that, even at this day, when the channel is swollen by 
the winter torrents, and the banks are overflown, vestiges of arms and 
human bones are clearly to be seen. Do not esteem this a vain or false 
miracle, but r^emember that He who thus covered the Arabs, the per- 
socuiors of God's church, with such a vast mountain heap, is the same 
who plunged the Egyptians into the Red Sea while pursnmg Israel." — 
Esjpana Sagrada, tort. xiii. p. 479. 

The adjuration of the goal bishop, who seemed to have a foreboding 
that his miracle might possibly bo disputed, has had its due effect on 
his orthodox countrymen ; very few of them Are so daring as to call it 
in question. The relation in tne text is natural, and doubtless true 

— f- — " In the fated straits 
Of Deva bad the King disposed to rest : 
Amid the hanffing wmxIs, and on the cliffs, 
A lonff mile's length, on either side its bed, 
They lay. The lever and the ax and saw 
Had skilfully been plied ; and trees and stOQes, 
A dread arulery, ranged on crag and shelf 
And steep descent, were ready at the word 
Precipitate to roll resistless down. 
The faithful maiden not more wistfully 
Looks for the day that brings her lover home » 
Scarce more impatiently the horse endures 
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and violent, was formed to the pretensions of Femandoir'-ai 
opposition too loud to permit the sofb whisper of police at 
gratitude to be heard. 

1t()4 I'^ernando was fond of power; and his first steps 
Y^ showed that he would strive to maintain it Having 

1 ^OR caused his daughter and her husband to be proclaimed 
' queen and king of Castile, he convoked the cortes at 
Toro, early in 1505, to procure their sanction to his regency. 
Tiie majority readily granted it ; but not a few of the diecon- 
tented, because disappointed, nobles retired from Toro in dis- 
gust, assembled others of the same faction at Valladolid, and 
wrote letters to Philip, then governor of Flanders, pressing 
him to come and assume the administration of the kingdom. 
The archduke, eager to seize his consort's inheritance, had 
the insolence to order his father-in-law to retire into Aragon, 
against whose every act of government, since the death of 
Isabel, he equally protested. Fernando replied, that the aflhir 
must be settled by negotiation ; that in no case would he re- 
sign the rogency until his daughter and son-in-law arrived/in 
Castile. At the same time, he solicited from tlie' queen, then 
with her husband in Flanders, the confirmation of his powers 
as regent. She caused the instrument to be prepared ; bat 
the treachery of a servant exposed the intrigue to Philip, who 
placed her in close confinement, and lost even the semblance 
of respect towards her. The latter also entered into an alli- 
ance with Charles VIII. of France, the enemy of Fernando, 
S whose aid he hoped to make head against tne regent In 
B mean time, the factious nobles, who, though constituting a 
minority in point of numbers, were all-powerful from their 
stations and alliances, > continually ur^ed Philip 'to appear 
among them, and throw every obstacle m the path of the re- 
gent. Seeing the ungrateful return of a people ibr whom he 
had done so much, — whose glory and happmess he had so suc- 
cessfully labored to promote, — and still more ofiended, per- 
haps, with the insults of his profligate son-in-law, the king of 
Aragon seriously planned a suitable revenue : it was, to Re- 
marry,* and leave to the issue arismg from it the kmgdom of 

Naples, which he had united with Aragon, or, perhaps, even 

— ^ — I ■ 

* *' Exasp irated at this universal defection, and mortified, perhaps, at tee- 
ins all his schoinps defeated by a younger politician, Ferdinand resolved, in 
defiance of the law of nations and of decency, to deprive his daughter and 
her posterity of the crown of Castile, rather than renounce the rep^ncy of 
that kingdom. His plan for accomplishing this was no lew bold than the 
intention itself was wicked. He demanded in marriage Joanna, the sup- 
posed daughter of Henry IV." icjc—RobertsoiCs Charles V. vol. ii. 

B<ir(»ly Uiis historian must have known that this pretended negotiation 
with ihe Port-isrucse kiiiK was but a calumny, invented by the enemies of 
Fernando, to (iiA^n-dit him with the piiople. By no contemporary writfT is 
ii ui'^ntioiieti otherwise than a rumor, ari'I by all it is treateil with thff onn- 
tempt it .isBi'rves. Thj ag;e of the princess, which w as fill f.>riy-f.ii:r y^ars. 
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Aragon itself. Concealing his long enmity towards Charles, 
he solicited the hand of Germaine de Foix, niece of that mon- 
arcii, who eagerly granted iL This intelligence was a thun- 
derbolt to Philip, who now consented to negotiate ; and it was 
accordingly agreed, by the agents of the two princes, at Sala^ 
manca, that the kingdom should be governed by Juapa, Fer- 
nando, and Philip, — each possessing equal authority ; and that 
all public instruments should bear the three names. The 
Austrian, however, had no intention of observing the treaty 
early iu 1506, he embarked for Spain with his consprt; but 
contrary winds forced him to England, where he was detained, 
during three months, by the ungenerous policy of Henry VII. 
The king of France had refused him a passage through that 
kingdom until he had' come to a better understanding with the 
regent : — in fact, Charles could not, as a close ally of Fer- 
nando, permit an expedition through his states, evidently hos- 
tile to that ally. When Fernando heard of the archduke's 
embarkation, he caused prayers to be ofiered up for a prosper- 
ous voyage, and ordered a fleet to be equipped to convoy the 
new sovereigns into the Peninsula. He had just celebrated 
his marriage with the princess Germaine, when his daughter 
and the archduke landed at Coruna.'*' 

No sooner was Philip landed, than the nobles disai^ irtm 
fected to Fernando hastened to meet him, and, by their 
sinister reports, to increase his jealousy of the regent. To 
dissipate his suspicions, Fernando sent the archbishop Ximenes, 
his stedfast counsellor, who was charged with the appropriate 
duty of restoring concord between the two prince& But 
the arrogance of Philip, who was entirely led by the advice 
of his Flemings and the discontented Castilians, caused him, 
not only to do every thing which he knew would mortify his 
father-in-law, but to refuse an interview frequently requested 
by Fernando. From the levity — we might add, the perfidy — 
with which he annulled the treaty of ^lamanca, and openly 
declared his resolution to expel Fernando from Castile, the 
latter, though still disposed to peace, saw that it was high 
time for him to prepare for the worst He ordered troops to 

sufiicioncly exposes the malignity. The boldnef« of the historian's relation, 
and of his appeal to authorities which are either silent on the subject, or 
opposed to him, is not the least unaccountable feature of the case. 

* " They (Philip and Juana) wers obliged, by a violent tempest, to take 
shelter in England, where Henry VII., in compliance with Ferdinand^s so- 
licitations, detained them upwards of three months : at last, they were per- 
mitted to depart ; and, after a more prosperous voyage, they arrived in 
safety atConinna, in Galicia (April 28); nor durst Ferdinand attempt, as 
he had once intended, to oppose their landing by force of arms.''— Robert- 
son, ii. 13. 

All this is at variance; with both truth and probability ; nor does Ferre- 
ras, the only authority cited for thia unjust (tociamation, afibrd the slightest 
ground for it ! 
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be raised, both to vindicate his own right, and to rescae his 
daughter from the ignominious restraint in which she was 
kept by her husband. Owing, however, to the artful repre- 
sentations of the disaffected barons, the party of Philip in- 
creased daily, and Fernando was, at length, compelled to re> 
sign the regency into the hands of the archduke alont, Jaana 
being by both considered incompetent to govern. He retained 
the grand-mastership and administration of the three military 
orders, with the other legacies of Isabel ; and, after two inter- 
views witli Philip, returned to his hereditary dominion&* 

1 "lOfi Having gained the object of his ambition, Philip con- 

^^^' voked the cortes at Valladolid, in the hope that he ahonld 
procure their consent to the removal of the queen from all 
aflairs ; in other words, to her perpetual confinement, on the 
ground of her incapacity. The opposition, however, which he 
there encountered, made him abandon his iniquitous purpose. 
All that the states would do was, to swear allegiance to Juans 
as their natural sovereign, to him as her consort, and to ae^ 
knowledge the archduke Charles, their son, as heir to the 
crown. Before he had time to become unpopular, he fell sud- 
denly sick at Burgos, and died in five months after his arrival 
in S])ain, and three from the commencement of his adminis- 
tration. The grief of the queen knew no bounds : in four 
hours afler his death, she had the corpse embalmed, removed 
to her own apartment, and laid, magnificently arrayed, on a 
splendid couch ; nor would she quit it, during night or day, for 
some time.f Perhaps she hoped that the efficacy of her prayers 
would restore him to life. 

-, cQ^ Immediately afler Philip's death, the Castilian nobles 
. assembled to consult on the fonn of government As 

,^^ the queen refused to give any orders on the subject, 
* they chose a council of seven from among tiiemselves, 
to whom they provisionally confided the conduct of aflairs. 
Men with equal authority and conflicting views could not long 
remain in harmony : they felt that their own power was in- 
secure, and each was anxious to look out for some superior 
whose favor he might obtain. All perceived that, until prince 

* Alvarus Qnmediis, De Rebus Gestis Francisci Ximenii, lib. iii. (md 
Schnttiim, Hif-pania Illustrata, torn. i.V FranciscuB Tarapha, De Reffbut 
Hispanite, p. 5()8. (in eodem tnmo). BiancBB, Rerum ArajBronenKhiin Com* 
mentarii. (apud eiindein, iii. 711.) Mariana, de Rebus Hifpanicit, lib. zxviii. 
cap. 13*22. (apud eundein, tom. iv.). Zurita, Historia del Rey Heriiandn ti 
Catoliro, toni. ii. lib. 6. Lomos, Historia Geral de Portufral, torn. ix. Fw> 
reras, Histoire G6n6rale d'£«pagne, by Hermilly, torn. v. iii. 

t Childish as was the affection of Juana for her husband, she did nnt, at 
Robertson relates, cause the body to be rt'moved from the sepulchre after It 
was buried, and brought to her apartment. She once visited the 8epulelira» 
and. after nffclionatcly gazing on the corpse, was persuaded to retirsw-^ 
Mariana., lib. xxix. cap. 3. Robertson seems not to bave read, at least BOt 
with care, the authorities fur the reign of Fernando. 
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Charles reached his majority, there must be a regency ; that 
their own jealousies could not confide it to a native ; and that 
there were but two foreigners to whom it could be intrusted, 
— Fernando, and the emperor Maximilian, father of the de- 
ceased king. Of course, the reflecting part of the nation were 
in favor of the experienced Aragonese ; but such as feared his 
resentment, and, still more, those who knew the vigor of his 
sceptre, and his frugality, loudly clamored for the Asturian. 
The turbulent conduct ot the nobles, who began to renew the 
scenes which had so disgraced the reigns of Juan U. and En- 
rique IV. ; who tramplS under foot law and order, and pur- 
posed to wrap the kingdom in flames, increased the anxiety, 
and hastened the exertions of every friend to the public tran- 
quillity. The illustrious Cisneros, above all, one of the tem- 
porary regents, spared neither expostulation nor entreaties to 
insure the recall of Fernando. That prince was in Italy when 
he received intelligence of Philip*s death. He showed no 
great haste to return ; his emissaries and friends exerted them- 
selves so well in his behalf that his resumption of the regency 
was soon acknowledged to be the only means of saving a king- 
dom already on the ^ink of ruin. At length, m July, 1507, he 
disembarked at Valencia, whence he proceeded to Saragossa, 
where, having appointed his young queen regent of the king- 
dom, he went into Castile. % his daughter he was immedi- 
ately invested with the whole power of government, and by 
degrees his authority was x/Bcognized throughout the kin^om. 
Before him insurrection quailed, the laws resumed then* em- 
pire, and prosperity revisited the people. 

The second administration of this able prince was signalized 
by the same splendid efkcta. In 150d, at the suggestion -. g^ 
of cardinal Cisneros, he proposed an expedition against . 
Oran on the African coast The cardinal not only de- ;ig«o 
frayed the expen^ but accompanied it It was com- 
pletely successful : Oran was stormed, and forced to receive a 
Christian garrison. The following year, Bugia, a city on the 
same coast, was reduced ; Algiers, Tunis, Treniecen, and other 
places, consented that their native governors should be the vaa- 
sals of Fernando. Another expedition reduced Tripoli In 
1511, he himself was preparing to embark with a formidable 
armament, to pursue his conquests into that country,—- con- 
quests, however, which his own experience proved to be fleet- 
ing, — when he was pressed by pope Julian to aid the church 
against the schisinatics under the protection of the king of 
Prance and the emperor. As he was even more proud w hie 
title of Catholic king than desirous of glory, he dispatched an 
armed force to aid the chief of the church. Into the intermi- 
nable affairs of Italy, however, — tha critical wars which Fer- 

W2 
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nando carried on in that country in defence of his Sicilian and 
Neapolitan possessions, — we cannot enter. Those possession! 
were dependent not on Castile, but on Ara^on ; and to the his- 
tory of the latter kingdom the reader is referred for an account 
of the origin and progress of the connexion between Sicily, 
Naples, and Aragon. It is sufficient here to observe, that the 
war was for some time in favor of the French (the emperor 
had withdrawn from them), and that the papal allies were de- 
feated. 

1 125 ^^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^"^ memorable result, and one not 
very glorious to Fernando. Wishing to carry hostilities 
into France, he demanded from Jean d^Albret, king of Na- 
varre, permission to march- his troops through ^t countzy. 
The Navarrese refused, but at the same time professed his de- 
termination in no way to aid the French monarch, and to r^ 
main perfectly neutral. Scarcely, however, had he given thii 
answer, than he entered into an alliance, offensive and defen* 
sive, with the French king. Resolving to attain his end by 
force, and to punish the duplicity of the Navarrese, Fernando 
assembled his forces at Vittoria, invaded Navarre, and in a 
short time obtained possession of the whole kingdom, the royal 
family taking refuge in France. This new conquest, the^de- 
tails of which will be given on a fiiture occasion,''' he annexed 
to his kingdom of Aragon, and successfully defended it against 
the invasion of the French. • 

^R^2 Towards the close of his life, this prince still indulged 
. the hope of seeing an heir who should inherit Ararai, 

1516 ^^^*^^^®» Naples, and Sicily. This wish arose both nom 
' his dislike to the emperor, the grandfather of the arch- 
duke Charles, and the whole house of Austria, and from the 
aversion shown by his hereditary subjects to a union of the 
crowns. In 1509 his young queen had been delivered of a son, 
who died in a few days. In 1513 he took a potion which he 
was persuaded would restore his masculine vigor, but which 
destroyed his constitution, and produced a lingering illness^ 
that ended in death, January 23, 1516. In his last wiU he de- 
clared his daughter Juana heiress to all his dominions in Spain 
and Italy, and afler her his grandson Charles. Thfe regency 
of Castile, until his grandson should arrive in Spain, he con- 
fided to cardinal Cisneros; and that of Aragon, with the states 
dependent on it, to his natural son, the archbishop of Saragossa. 
Fernando was beyond doubt one of the ablest and best princes 
that ever swayed the sceptre of Spain. His actions will best 
bespeak his character. He is justly regarded as the founder 
of the Spanish monarchy; and though, during the latter yeans 

* See tbe history of Navarre, in the next volume. 
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of his life, he wished to undo his own great work, let those 
bear the blame who thwarted his most salutary designs, who 
disputed his legitimate authority, and, with the basest ingrati- 
tude, returned rebellion and insult for the most signal benefits, 
— for a lite worn out in their service. Hie chief faults were 
an immeasurable ambition, and a policy rather tortuous than 
direct His memory, however, is held in great reverence in 
Spain. Notwithstanding his faults, and the hostility of Robert- 
son and the French writers, who array his character and ac- 
tions in the garb, not of history, but of prejudice and passion, 
posterity must regard him as the greatest prince of his age.* 

* Gomecius, De Rebus Gestis Francisci Ximenii, lib. iv. necnon Antonius 
Nebrissensifi, De Bello Navariensi.et FranciBCUsTarapha. De Regibus His* 
paoie (apud Schottum Hispania lUustrata, torn. i.). Blancas, Rerum Ara< 
gonesiiim Commentarii, p. 712 — 715 (apud elindeni, torn, iii.)' Mariana, De 
Rebus Hispanicis, lib. xxx. (apud euiidem, torn. iv.). Zurita, Histnria del 
Rey Hernando el Catolico, toin. ii. lib. 8— 10. Ferreras, Histoire Generate 
d'Espagne ^by Hermilly), torn. viii. Robertaon's History of Charles tlM 
Fifth, vol. ii. book 1. 
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OBinEBoanrT of mahvassu 

Tme following instance of i^eneracity on the part of 'a Chriitian al* 
calde will not be read without interest, nnee it proves that, in a brava 
man, naither national iior religioas prejudice can smother the best prin- 
ciples of our nature >-~ . > 

** On the eve of an expedition, Ninnraei (goremor of Antequera) de- 
tached some horsemen to reconnoitre the oounirv. The men, perceiv 
ing no enemy, were retnmmg to Antequera* wien, on taming a hill» 
they suddenly fell in with a Moorish horseq^n, and made hhn prisoner. 
He was a young man, about twenty>three years of age, of prepossess- 
ing appearance, ridhly habited, wearing a sword and btiCKler of ex- 
quisite workmanship, and mounted on a fine horse : he evidently be- 
lonp^ed to some distinguished fiimOy of the country. He was brought 
before Narvaez. who. asked him who he was, and whi^r he was eo- 
ing ? He replied, in considerahle emotion, that he vnta the son of me 
alcalde of Ronda ; but, on endeavoring to' continue fan relatkm, hia 
tears fell in such abundance that be could not add Another word. 
'Thou surprisest meT said Narvaez. *Thy&tfaer I knew to bean 
intrepid Warrior; but thou weepest like a woman! Dost thou not 
know that this is one of the ordiiuury chanoiBa of warf * I do not la- 
ment the loss of m^ libernr,* replied Jthe li^oorf i^nita mlirfbutoiHi ft 
thousand times heavier!* Beinjor pressed to explain the cause (^ bis 
agitation, he said, — * I have long loved the daughter of a neighboring 
alcalde, and that love is returoedfi This very nieht was to see her 
mine : she is now waiting for me, and thy soldiers have detained me. 
I cannot describe my despair!* — ^'Thou art a lioble cavalier!* replied 
the compassionate Chrisiian. * If )hou wiU pcdmise to return, X will 
allow thee to go and see thy mistress.* FuU of gratitude, the Moor 
accepted the condition, and depart^ : before daylight he reached her 
dwelling. On learning the causb of his evident dejection, she said, — 
'Before this fauil moment, thpu hast alwavs shown aflection towards 
me ; and now thou givest me new proofs or it Thou fearest that if I 
follow thee I shall loee my liberty, and thou wishest mp to iremain ; 
but dost thou think me lass genetoua than thyself? My &te ingst be 
united with thine i whetiier fiae. or^ enslaved, thou shfut always ibid 
me at thy side. In this casket are jewels sufficient either to pay t^ 
ransom, or to support. os both u\ slavery V The two lovers immedlatii& 
departed, and towards evenirtg" arrived at Antequera. They in^iM 
nooly received by Narvaez, who passed' the highen turabe on tneilja^ 
ity of the cavalier, and the affecting devotedness of the maiden: he not 
only dismissed ihemtotih, but loa<^ them with presents, and sent ah 
escort to conduct them safely to Ronda- The news spread throughout 
the kingdom of Granada, and became the subject of many romances 
in which Narvaez was sung 'by Iris «nentiie«,H-a pleasing reward for 
his beneficence/' — Marl4s' Conde, iil 305--'908. 
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APPENDIX B. P&ge 129. 

INAUGURATION OF PELAYO. 

(See also Vol. I. p. 166.) 



' Thus \i-hen he ceased, 



He gave the awaited signal Roderic brought 
The buckler: eight for strength and stature chotett 
Camo to their honor'd office : Round the shield 
Standing, they lower it for the chieAain's feet. 
Then, slowly raised upon their shoulders, lift 
'J^he steady weight. Erect Pelayo stands, 
And thrice he brandishes the shining sword, 
While Urban* to tho assembled P|^ple cries, ^ 

* Spaniards, behold your king!' The roultitade 
Then sent forth all their voice with glad acclaim. 
Raising the loud Real : thrice did the word 
Ring through the air, and echo from the walls 
Of Cangas. Far and wide the thundering shouts 
Rolling among reduplicating rocks, 
Peal'd o'er the hills, and up the mountain yalei. 
The wild ass, starting in the forest glade, 
Ran to the covert ; the affrighied wolf 
Skulk'd through the thicket, to a ck>ser brake; 
The sluggish bear, awaken'd in his den. 
Roused up, and answered with a sullen growl. 
Low breathed and long ; and, at the uproar scarad* 
The brooding eagle from her nest took wing." 

Soulhey'a Roderic, xt3L 68L 

The poem from which these verses are extracted, is one of tha fia«f 
in the whole range of our modem literature. 
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URACLE OF COVADUNGA. 

(From Sebastian, bishop of Salamanca.) 

<<And when Pelayo knew the approach of the Arabs, he betook 
himself to a cave, which is called the cave of Santa Maria (St Maiy), 
and immediately posted his army around it And Oppas, the bishops ap- 
proaching him, thus said : — ' Brother, thou art not ignorant how when 
all Spain was under the rule of the Goths, and when all her armie» 
were joined together, she was unable to cope with the Ismaelitest how 
much less will be thy power to defend thyself here in such a strait ?- 
Now listen to my advice: relinquish all thoughts of resistance; that, 
being in peace with the Arabs, thou mayst enjoy much prosperity, and 

* The archbishop of Toledo, who performed the ceramoay. 
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preserve whatever thou didst or dost possess.' And Pelayo replied, • I 
will neither have the Arabs for friends, nor will i submit to their do- 
minion. Thou dost not perceive that the church of God is like unto 
the moon; now it decreases, and now it renins its former magnitude. 
And we trust in God's mercy that from this very hill which thou be- 
holdest, salvation may arise for Spain, and the Gothic army be renew- 
ed ; so that in us may be fulfilled the saying of the prophet, — * / wUi visit 
Vteir iniquities with a rod, and their sins with stripes ; but my pity wiU 1 
not withdraw from them.* Wherefore, though we have undergone a 
righteous judgment, we yet believe that there will descend grace from 
on high for the restoration of our church, our nation, and kingdom. 
We fear not; we utterly despise this multitude of pagans.' 

"Then the wicked bishop returned to the enemy, and said: — 
*H£isten and fi^ht ; for by the sword only shall ye have peace with this 
man.' Immediatel)^ they handle their weapons, and begin the battle : 
the engines are raised, the missiles fitted to the sling ; the swords 
shine, the spears glit:er, and the arrows are sent forth. But the weapons 
of the Lord were not wanting : for as the stones were shot from the 
slings and engines, and reached the temple of Holy Marv, ever a virgin, 
they were miraculously driven back on those who sent them, and killed 
a multitude of the Chaldeans. And as the Lord dotl; not number the 
spears, but giveih the victory to whom he pleaseth, so when the faith- 
ful left the cave to join in the battle, the Chaldeans forthwith fled, 
being divided into two bodies. And bishop Oppas was soon taken, and 
Alkaman slain ; in the same place were also slain 124,000 of the Chal- 
deans. Sixty three thousand who remained alive ascended the top of 
mount Anseva, and hastily descended bva precipice, which is usually 
called Amosa, to the territory of the Lieoanians. But neither did these 
escape the Lord's vengeance ; for when they reached the banks of the 
Deva, near a hermitage called Casegadia, that jwrt of the hill which 
overhung the river suddenly gave way, — manifestly through God's 
judgment, — forced the 63,000 Chaldeans into the river, and covered 
them all. So that, even at this day, when the channel is swollen by 
the winter torrents, and the banks are overflown, vestiges of arms and 
human bones are clearly to be seen. Do not esteem this a vain or fiilse 
miracle, but r'^member that He who thus covered the Arabs, the per- 
secutors of God's church, with such a vast mountain heap, is the same 
who plunged the Egyptians into the Red Sea while pursuing Israel." — 
Emana Sagrada, torn. xiii. p. 479. 

The adjuration of the gocw bishop, who seemed to have a foreboding 
that his miracle might possibly be disputed, has had its due eflect on 
his orthodox countrymen ; very few of them Are so daring as to call it 
in question. The relation in tne text is natural, and doubtless true 

" In the fated straits 
Of Deva bad the King disposed to rest : 
Amid the hanging w<x)d8, and on the clifis, 
A long mile's length, on either side its bed, 
They lay. The lever and the ax and saw 
Had skilfully been plied ; and trees and stooet, 
A dread artillery, ranged on crag and shelf 
And steep descent, were ready at the word 
Precipitate to roll resistless down. 
The faithful maiden not more wistfully 
Looks for the day that brings her lover home i 
Scarce mora impatiently the horse endures 
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The rein, when loud and shrill the hunter's horn 
Rings in his joyous cars, than at their post 
The mountaineers await their certain prey. 
Yet raindDil of their Prince's order, oft 
And solemnly enforced, with easemess 
Subdued by minds well moster'd, they expect 

The appointed signal." 

* * * • 

Nor did the Moors perceive in what a strait 
They enter'd ; for the mom had risen o'ercast, 
And when the Sun had reach'd the height of heavei^ 
Dimly his pale and beamlcss orb was seen 
Moving through mist 

" Low on the mountain tide 

The fleecy vapor hung, and in its veil. 
With all their dreadfiH preparations, wrapped 
The Mountaineers. 

" From below 

Meantime distinct thby heard the passing tramp 
Of horse and foot, continuous as the sound 
Of Dova's stream, and barbarous tongues, commix'd 
With laughter and with frequent shouts, — for all 
Exultant came, expecting sure success ; — 

Bhnd wretches, over whom the ruin hung!" 

* * * * . 

*' From voice to voice on either side it past 

With rapid repetition. In the name 

Of Qyd! for Spain and vengeance ! and forthwith 

On either side along the whole doflle 

The Asturians, shouting in the name of God, 

Set the whole ruin loose ! huge trunks and stapes, 

And looscn'd crags, down, down they roll'd, with roth* 

And bound, and thundering force. Such was the fill 

As when some city, by the laboring earth 

Heaved from its strong foundations, is cast down. 

And all its dwellings, towers, and palaces. 

In one wide desolation prostrated. 

From end to end of that long strait, the crash 

Was heard continuous, and commix'd with sounds 

More dreadful, — shrieks of horror and despair 

And death ; the wild and agonizing cry 

Of that whole host in one destruction whelmM! 

Vain was all valor there, all martial skill ; 

The valiant arm is helpless now ; the leet 

Svvifl in the race avail not now to save. 

They perish ; all their thousands perish there; 

Horsemen and infantry they perish all .' 

The outward armor and the oones within 

Broken, and bruised, and crush'd. Echo prolcmg'd 

The long uproar : a silence then ensued. 

Through which the sound of Deva's stream was heard « 

A lonely voice of waters, wild and sweet, 

The lingering groan, the &intly utter'd prayer, 

The louder curses of despairing, death, 

Ascended not so high." 

Southej^s Roderict zxiiL 12& 
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APPENDIX D. Page 137. 

BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 

Alfonso el Caste, saj the romances and one or two chromclers,* had 
a sister, the infanta Xiraena, who Ustened to the passion of the count 
de Saldana ; and who, as her brother was hostile to the match, even 
ventured to marry him privately. If the interviews of the lovers were 
secret, the consequences could not remain so ; ere long the waist of the 
princess betrayed her situation to the incensed king, who consigned her 
to a nunnery and the count to a prison. The issue of this connexion, a 
male child, was conveyed to the Asturias, and there reared as a favor- 
ite, — most people supposing him the bastard son of king Alfonso. As 
he grew up, the young Bernardo excelled in eyery knightly exercise, 
and was present at many a glorious field : in time he became the most 
renowned hero of his age, — the terror alike of Franks and Moors. 

In the mean time the unfortunate count Sancho Diaz groaned over 
the miseries of his close confinement, and naturally, but uselessly, in* 
dulged in apostrophes against his son (whose wnnaerful exploits fhme 
bore even to his ears), against the in&nta for not having procured hit 
enlargement, and against the king for punishing his oflfence with such 
vindictive severity. But that son knew not the relation in which he 
stood to the recluse: like all the world besides, he regarded himself as 
the illegitimate issue of don Alfonso, until his nurse — another account 
says some courtiers — acquainted him with the fiict From that moment 
he resolved to labor without intermission for his father's release; but, 
knowing the vindictive character of Alfonso, he forbore to request it, 
until he should have reaped new laurels on the field ; until his services 
should be splendid enough to wring the concession from that monarch. 
He had soon an opportunity of displaying his prowess with the fiirmida- 
ble Charlemagne, whose declared intention of subjugating the whole 
Peninsula raised a determined S|:Hrit of resistance iu every Castilian 
breast, save in that of Alfonso, who was willing enough to reign as the 
vassal of the emperor. At the famous battle of Roncesvalies, Tie made 
havoc among "the knishts of the Table Round ;" mortally wounding, 
among others, the far-famed Orlando. On his return to the court of 
Leon, he refused to be present at the usual rejoicings consequent on a 
victory, until the queen promised to solicit his father's enlargement. 
Her request, though zealously and affectionately made, was sternly de- 
nied by Alfonso, who declared that, in conformity with an oath, he 
would never set the count at liberty. This repulse, however, did not 
prevent Bernardo from renewing the solicitation at a subsequent period ; 
and it is impossible not to give him credit both for proper feeling and 
spirit. " Sir king and uncle," said he, " is it fitting that while I am fight- 
ing thy battles, my father should remain in fetters? Release him, and I 
shall think my services well repaid !'* Wearied with his importunities, 
Alfonso promised that the count should be released ; — and released he 
was, but blinded by order of the cruel tyrantt The indignation of the 
son may be conceived ; having bitterly upbraided the king, he left the 

* The most copious of these is Rodrigo Sanchez, bishop of Falencia, in 
part iii. of his Historia Hispanica (apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, 
torn, i.)- 

t The bishop of Falencia makes the corpM 9f Saacbo Diaz to be delivered 
to the son. 

voi. n. X 
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court ; and, like Coriolanus of old, passed over to the Moon, to employ 
nis arm against the country which he had saved. Here hisiory, or 
rather romance, leaves him.* — Depoijig's Sammlungt Nos. 9—22. 

It is almost needless to say, that tnough this personage is admitted as 
historical by several writers, he is as much a creature of the imaKina- 
tion as Orlando or Sir Tristram. No mention ia made of him until full 
500 years aAer the time he is said to have existed. Besidea, Alfiuuo 
had no sister ; his historical character is opposite to that which he boldi 
in romance ; and the relation in other respects is at varionce whh both 
iacts and dates. 
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VlCTORy OF OLAVIJO. 

"Then the Saracens advanced in an exceeding gresH maltitode: 
seeing that multitude, the army of king Ramiro TOtook itself to the 
nlace which is called Clavijo. And that same night the king (Ramira) 
being doubtful whether he should fight, the blessed Santiago appeared 
to him, and comforted him, by assuring him of a certain victory over the 
Arabs the following day. And he arose with the break of day, and re- 
vealed what he had seen to his bishope and nobles, all whom, thaakiiic 
God for the vision, and being fortified by the apostle's promiae, praparea 
for the combat On the o^er hand the Saracens, confiding in tiidur 
numbers, did the same. So battle commencing on both aidee, the Sua- 
cens soon were thrown into confusion, and fled from the bkfwm of tb» 
Christians, yet near 70,000 of their number fell on that day. And in 
this battle, it is said, that Santiago appeared on a white horM. with a 
banner or ensign in his hand. Then king Ramiro took Albelda* Cbh 
vijo, Calahorra, and many other places, which he added to hie kingdom. 
Oom that time this invocation is said to have been used, * Hdpui, Chi 
and Santiago V Then also vows were made and gifHoflfered tooantiaaD; 
and to this day. in some places, those ^fh are offered not gnidginSy* 
or through necessity, but with a cheerful devotion.'' — RodericMS ^fUa- 
tanus, De Relnis Hispanicis, lib. iv. cap. 13. 

The archbishop is the first historian who acquaints us with the battle 
of Clavijo, and consequently the first who says any thing of the miiaeleL 
The creduUty with which he collected every idle legend, and received 
every popular ballad, is everywhere apparent. His conteniDonry« 
Lucas Ttidensis, has not a word of the fable. But he is ■urely leM 
censurable than Mariana, who not only receives the legend, but im- 
proves upon it. He makes the battle last two days, the first being dis- 
astrous to the Christians. 

"Night arrived, and brought safety to ours; smce there ia nothing, 
however small, in war, which may not be turned to good accoont. 
Ramiro drew his troops, alike diminished in number and weakened 
by fear, to a neighboring hill : he then confessed himself vanquiihed 
The place was fortified, and the wounded attended ; yet such 
were the despair and lamentation, that all were engaged m prayer 
or drowned in tears. As the king was thus oppressed by grief, and 
anxious for the result, sleep fell upon him. As he slept, the appa 

* The bishop of Palencia sends him to the court of Chariemagne. 
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ntion of Santiago, more majestic than any human figure, bade him be 
of good courage, since, with the aid of Heaven, he might indulge as- 
sured hope of victory on the following day. Cheered by these words of 
the apostle, and delighted by the tidings, he arose from his couch, com 
manding his prelates and chiefs to be summoned before him, and thus 
addressed them." (Here follows a long oration — more Livii — hoc est, 
more mendaci — in which Ramiro is made to dwell on their reverses, 
the hopelessness of another combat, the impossibiUty either of escape, or 
of long continuing in that place through want of provisions, and in 
which, afler thus exposing their forlorn situation, he recalls them to joy 
by acquainting them with the celestial vision and promise of victory.) 
" Having thus spoken, he commanded the lines to be drawn out, and 
the trumpets to sound. With great eagerness ours rushed on the ene- 
my, calling loudly on the name of Santiago, which, from this time for- 
ward, became the common invocation of the Spanish soldiers. The 
barbarians, astonished at the boldness of ours, whom they considered 
vanquished beyond redemption, and overcome with fear from Heaven, 
could not bear the onset Santiago, as he had promised the kinr, was 
seen on a white horse, bearing alofl a white standard, on whicn wfui 
inscribed in red the form of a cross. The courage of ours was in- 
creased, that of the barbarians vanished, at the sight. The flight was 
dishonorable ; not less the destruction : 60,000 Moors were slain. At 
this day, the bones and arms which are due up sufficiently show us 
Clavijo, where the battle was fbuffht. Albelda and Calahorra were 
recovered from the Moors. The battle was fought in the year 846, 
being the second of king Ramiro. The vietorious army, in gratitude to 
God for the divine aid, vowed to Santiago, under whose guidance the 
victory had been obtained, that all Spain should thenceforth be trilm- 
tary to the church of Compostella; — that though the greater part of the 
country was subject to the Moors, every acre of plowed and vine 
land should pay every year a bushel of corn or wine to that eburch/' 
— De Rebus MispanuB, lib. vii. cap. 13. 

What are we to think of a writer who thus converts the modest /er* 
(ur of his guide Rodrieo — and he had no other — into a positive ract; 
who adds fable to fable, and from his own imagination alone embel- 
lishes the addition ; who, in iimumerable places, thus substitutes his 
own invention for facts ? 

The famous instrument recording and nanctioning this -vow, called 
the Privilege of Santiago, bears the date of Calahorra, May 5th, era 
372, or A. D. 834. This date alone would ruin the fabrication ; since Ra- 
miro did not ascend the throne before 842. But, as Ferreras well ob- 
serves, its signatures and contents no less expose the imposture. There 
can be no doubt that the actions of the two first Ramiros have been 
confounded by the fabricators of the diploma. In 938, the second of 
that name is said — though on somewhat apocryphal authority — to have 
vowed, that if he should return victorious over Abderahman, each of 
his subjects should annually present to the church of Compostella a 
certain quantity of corn. That the claim was long admitted, and that 
the annual offering was at least partially made, is undoubted. 

" That Santiago actually did expect luuniro, is proved by a perpetual 
miracle. In all the vicinity of^ Clavijo, where the battle was fought, 
particularly about the town of Jubera, scallop shells are found in the 
stones, so exact and perfect, that art could not form a more accurate 
resemblance. Some say they have been there," says Brito, ♦•since the 
apostle preached there in his lifetime; others refer them to the age of 
this battle ; in either case, it is a notable testimony, and worthy of pioui 
consideration !" — Monar<iuia Luntanta^ ii* 7 — ^20. 
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nando carried on in that country in defence of his Sicilian and 
Neapolitan possessions, — we cannot enter. Those possessioni 
were dependent not on Castile, but on Ara^on ; and to the hia* 
tory of the latter kingdom the reader is reterred for an account 
of the ori^n and progress of the connexion between Sicily, 
Naples, and Aragon. It is sufficient here to observe, that the 
war was for some time in favor of the French (the emperor 
had withdrawn from them), and that the papal allies were de- 
feated. 

119.^ But this war led to one memorable result, and one not 
very glorious to Fernanda Wishing to carry hostilities 
into France, he demanded from Jean d*Albret, king of Na- 
varre, permission to march" his troops through ^t countzy. 
The Navarrese refused, but at the same time professed his de- 
termination in no way to aid the French monarch, and to re^ 
main perfectly neutral. Scarcely, however, bad he given thii 
answer, than he entered into an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the French king. Resolving to attain his end by 
force, and to punish the duplicity of the Navarrese, Fernando 
assembled his forces at Vittoria, invaded Navarre, and in a 
short time obtained possession of the whole kingdom, the royal 
family taking refuge in France. This new conquest, the^n^ 
tails of which will be given on a future occasion,''' he annexed 
to his kingdom of Aragon, and successfully defended it against 
the invasion of the French. 

^R-| 2 Towards the close of his life, this prinoe still indulged 
. the hope of seeing an heir who should inherit Ararai, 

1516 ^^^*^^^®' Naples, and Sicily. This wish arose both nom 
* his dislike to the emperor, the grandfather of the arch- 
duke Charles, and the whole house of Austria, and from the 
aversion shown by his hereditary subjects to a union of the 
crowns. In 1509 his young queen had been delivered of a son, 
who died in a few days, in 1513 he took a potion whk:h he 
was persuaded would restore his masculine vigor, but which 
destroyed his constitution, and produced a lingering illness^ 
that ended in death, January 23, 1516. In his last wiU he de- 
clared his daughter Juana heiress to all his dominions in Spain 
and Italy, and after her his grandson Charles. Thfe regency 
of Castile, until his grandson should arrive in Spain, he con- 
fided to cardinal Cisneros; and that of Aragon, with the states 
dependent on it, to his natural son, the archbishop of Saragossa. 
Fernando was beyond doubt one of the ablest and best princes 
that ever swayed the sceptre of Spain. His actions will best 
bespeak his character. He is justly regarded as the founder 
of the Spanish monarchy ; and &ough, during the latter years 

* See tbe history of Navarre, in the next volume. 
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of his life, he wished to undo his own great work, let those 
bear the blame who thwarted his most salutary designs, who 
disputed his legitimate authority, and, with the basest ingrati- 
tude, returned rebellion and insult for the most signal benefits, 
— for a life worn out in their service. Hie chief faults were 
an immeasurable ambition, and a policy rather tortuous than 
direct His memory, however, is held in great reverence in 
Spain. Notwitlistanding his &ults, and the hostility of Robert- 
son and the French writers, who array his character and ac- 
tions in the garb, not of history, but of prejudice and passion, 
posterity must regard him as the greatest prince of his age.* 

* Gomecius. De Rebus Gestis Francifici Ximenii, lib. iv. necnon Antoniua 
Nebrissensifi, De Bello Navariensi, et FrancincusTarapha. De Regibus His- 
panie (apud Schnttum Hispania Iliustrata, torn. i.). Blaiicas, Rerum Ara- 
gonesiiim Coniuientarii, p. 712— 715 (apud elindeni, torn. iii.). Mariana, De 
Rebus Hiijspanicis, lib. xxx. (apud euiidem, torn, iv.)- Zurita, Historia del 
Rey Hernando el Catolico, torn. ii. lib. 8— 10. Ferreras, Histoire G6nerale 
d'Espagne ^by Hemiilly), torn. viii. RobertBon's History of Ctiarlea Um 
Fifth, vol. ii. book 1. 
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Tiu felloning Imtanca of gjaamtitf on ths pail of ■ Chriatian ■!• 
ealdo will nol be read withoal inlsmt, mux il piDvn llwt, in ■ bnva 
nun, niilher nalionat nor religkna pnjndica can aiDotbcr tbs bnt prin- 

"On iho eve of an oipadiiioo, Niimei(g<nemor a^Anleq^era)d•■ 
lachetI »me honsraen 10 reFomicritra the countiy. Hw Dien, peredT. 
ing no enemy, were retiimin; To Anlequera, whan, on taming ■ hill. 
theygudilenly lell in with ■ Maoris hanei^iin. aod made him priioner. 
He was a young man, nbout menlr-Ihree y«n of m, of praponea- 
ing appearance, richly lubitedi wesriogaiwonl BIM baakler of ei- 
juiaiie workmanship, end mDnnled on a Bne horta : ha evi Jentlj be- 



diatinguiahed family of the conntiy. He m> br 
ore Narvaez. wbo oahed him tAa he wac, and whither ba waa c» 
I He replied, in coonderaUe emotion. Ihar he wn the ion of ua 



le of Ronda ; but, on endsaToting ro (imttnue hia reUboo, hia 
lesr* ret) in tuch abundance thai be could not add anolfaer word. 
'Thou aurpriieil meP raid Narvaei. •llirfBther [ know lo bean 
intre]Hd warrior; but ihau weepeat like a wooian! Dott tbon not 
know ihal Ihia i> one of the ordinary ohaiMM* dT warr ' I dit OM la- 
mem the lo» of oif libarCr,' caplied tt* ttwf ; that a mhfcBnna * 
thuusuid timea heavier!' Beii^ preiwd m ei|Main ihe eainaofbia 
agiiaiion. he aaid. — ' I have \aag kved the daughter of a ncighboriiQ 
alcalde, and that love la returned, Tbb very nioht waa (o lee her 
mine : ibe ii now wailing (br roe, and Ihy aokhen have detained ma. 
I cannot deauri be my deapairT — 'Thou ait a noble cavalierf re|died 

iriMian- ' If (bou wilL pramiaa to return, t will 
aee thy tnialrest.' Full of ^liiude. Ibe Mom' 

n. and deputed : befijre Jaylighi he reached her 



accepted the condition, and departed : before daylight he reaches 
dweding. On learning Ihe cauab of hia evident dejeciion, ahe la 
'Before Ihia fsisl monienl thuu halt alwavaahowaaflbettOD towann 
xna; and now Ihnu civest me new prooAoflL ' Thou feareal that if I 
fallow ihee I ahall loae mylitMi^, and tboa wiaI)M|.inp IQ WMUn; 
butdoaiiluiuihiDhiuelaaageaeniualban Analn My flftf jaiSt ba 
united with ihine : wbellier G«a w^enalBTaa, dura ibiilt alwajnt IllM 
me at thy aide. In Ihia caaket ars Jawcda anffidiaul siiher lo pa; thy 
rBnaam.orlaBup|xnt uabethinalavnyl' lie Iwoloven immedtauly 
depanedi and lowarda evening arrived at Anlequera. They Were 
noblr received by Narrae^ who paved' iIm hiiheal praiee on ihe RC ' 
ity of Ibe cavalier, and the aOeetiudeTDiedneaa of the mairien: lie 
ooly diamiiud ihem boA. bu) ba^ them with praieniB, and sent 
eacort 10 conditct Ihem nfely lo Ronda. The newa 
Ihe kingdom of Graitada, aiid became Ihe aabiect 
in which Narvaei wai nng by big eneBiiea, — ■ pi 
hii beneficence. '—Mu-'^i' Oxidt, iiL 305—308. 
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APPENDIX R Page 129. 

INAUGURATION OF PELAYO. 

(See also Vol. I. p. 166.) 



' Thus Ti'hon he ceased, 



He gave the awaited signal Roderie brought 
The buckler: eight for strength and stature choiai 
Came to their honor'd office : Round the shield 
Standing, they lower it for the chieihiin's feet. 
Then, slowly raised upon their shoulders, lift 
The steady weighL Erect Pelayo stands. 
And thrice he brandishes the shining sword, 
While Urban* to the assembled PJ^plo cries, , 

' Spaniards, behold your king V The multitude 
Then sent forth all their voice with glad acclaiiii» 
Raising the loud Real: thrice did the word 
Ring through the air, and echo from the walls 
Of Cangas. Far and wide the thundering should 
Rolling among reduplicating rocks, 
Peard o'er the hills, and up the mountain velef. 
The wild ass, starttng in the forest glade. 
Ran to the covert; the afirighted wolf 
Skulk'd through the thicket, to a closer brake; 
The sluggish bear, awaken'd in his den. 
Roused up, and answered with a sullen growl. 
Low breathed and long ; and, at the uproar scaredv 
The brooding eagle from her nest took wing." 

Soulhey'8 Roaerie, vrM. 681 

The poem from which these verses are extracted, is one of the Sna^ 
in the whole range of our modem literature. 
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MIRACLE OF OOVADUNGA. 

(From Sebastian, bishop of Salamanca.) 

/'And when Pelayo knew the approach of the Arabs, he betook 
himself to a cave, which is called the cave of Santa Maria (St Mary), 
and immediately pxMted his army around it. And Oppas, the lnshop,ap* 
proaching him, thus said : — * Brother, thou art not ignorant how when 
all Spain was under the rule of the Goths, and when all her armies 
were joined together, she was unable to cope with the Ismaelites: bow 
much less will be thy power to defend thyself here in such a strait?- 
Now listen to my advice: relinquish all tlwo^hts of resistance; that, 
being in peace with the Arabs, thou mayst enjoy much prosperity, and 

* The archbishop of Toledo, who performed the ceremoay. 
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preserve whatever thou didst or dost possess.' And Pelayo replied, ' I 
will neither have the Arabs for friends, nor will I submit to their do- 
minion. Thou dost not perceive that the church of God is like unto 
the moon ; now it decreases, and now it renins its former magnitude. 
And we trust in God's mercy that from this very hill which thou be- 
holdest, salvation may arise for Spain, and the Gothic army be renew- 
ed ; 80 that in us may be fulfilled the saying of the propheJ, — • /tmTZ visit 
tJieir iniquities with a rod^ and their sins with stripes; but my pity will 1 
not withdraw from them.* Wherefore, though we have undergone a 
righteous judgment, we yet believe that there will descend grace from 
on high K)r the restoration of our church, our nation, and kingdom. 
We fear not; we utterly despise this multitude of pagans.' 

"Then the wicked bishop returned to the enemy, and said: — 
'Hasten and fi^ht ; for by the sword only shall ye have peace with this 
man.' Immediately^ they handle their weapons, and begin the battle: 
the engines are raised, the missiles fitted to the sling ; the swords 
shine, the spears glitler, and the arrows are sent forth. But the weapons 
of the Lord were not wanting : for as the stones were shot from the 
slings and engines, and reached the temple of Holy Mary, ever a virgin, 
they were miraculously driven back on those who sent them, and kifled 
a multitude of the Chaldeans. And as the Lord dotl; not number the 
spears, but givelh the victory to whom he pleaseth, so when the faith- 
ful left the cave to join in the battle, the Chaldeans forthwith fled, 
being divided into two bodies. And bishop Oppas was soon taken, and 
Alkaman slain ; in the same place were also slain 124,000 of the Chal- 
deans. Sixty three thousand who remained alive ascended the top of 
moimt Anseva, and hastily descended by a precipice, which is usually 
called Amosa, to the territory of the Lieoanians. But neither did these 
escape the Lord's vengeance; for when thev reached the banks of the 
Deva, near a hermitage called Casegadia, that part of the hill which 
overhung the river suddenly gave way,--raanifestly through God's 
judgment, — forced the 63,000 Chaldeans into the river, and covered 
them all. So that, even at this day, when the channel is swollen by 
the winter torrents, and the banks are overflown, vestiges of arms and 
human bones are clearly to be seen. Do not esteem this a vain or listlse 
miracle, but rbmember that He who thus covered the Arabs, the per- 
secutors of God's church, with such a vast mountain heap, is the same 
who plunged the Egyptians into the Red Sea while pursumg Israel." — 
Emana Sagrada, torn. xiii. p. 479. 

The adjuration of the go(>d bishop, Who seemed to have a foreboding 
that his miracle might possibly be disputed, has had its due eflfecton 
his orthodox countrymen ; very few of them Are so daring as to call it 
in question. The relation in tne text is natural, and doubtless true 

" In the feted straits 

Of Deva had the King disposed to rest : 
Amid the hanging wcxxls, and on the cliflGs, 
A long mile's length, on either side its bed, 
They lay. The lever and the ax and saw 
Had skilfully been plied ; and trees and sttmes, 
A dread artillery, ranged on crag and shelf 
And steep descent, were ready at the word 
Precipitate to roll resistless down. 
The faithful maiden not more wistfully 
Looks for the day that brings her lover home , 
Scarce more impatiently the hone endures 
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The rein, when loud and shrill the hunter's horn 
Rings in his joyous cars, than at their post 
The mountaineers await their certain prey. 
Yet mindfiil of their Prince's order, oft 
And solemnly enforced, with eagerness 
Subdued by minds well moster'd, they expect 

The appointed signal." 

* * » » 

Nor did the Moors perceive in what a strait 
They entered ; for the mom had risen o'ercast, 
And when the Sun had reached the height o£ heava^ 
Dimly his pale and bearolcss orb was seen 
Moving through mist 

" Low on the mountain aide 

The fleecy vapor hung, and in its veil, 
With all their dreadfiu preparations, wrapp'd 
The Mountaineers. 

" From below 

Meantime distinct thby heard the passing tramp 
Of horse and fix>t, continuous as the sound 
Of Dova's stream, and barbarous tongues, commix'd 
With laughter and with frequent shouts, — for all 
Exultant came, expecting sure success ; — 

Blind wretches, over whom the ruin hung! 

* * * * 



'P> 



** From voice to voice on either side it past 

With rapid repetition. In the name 

Of Gid! for Spain and vengeance ! and forthwith 

On either side along the whole defile 

The Asturians, shouting in the name of God, 

Set the whole ruin loose! huge trunks and stooei, 

And loosen'd crags, down, down Uiev roU'd, with rmh* 

And bound, and tnundering force. Such waa the fall 

As when some city, by the laboring earth 

Fleaved from its strong foundations, is cast down. 

And all its dwellings, towers, and palaces. 

In one wide desolation prostrated. 

From end to end of that long strait, the crash 

Was heard continuous, and commix'd with soiinda 

More dreadful, — shrieks of horror and despair 

And death ; the wild and agonizing cry 

Of that whole host in one destruction whelm'd! 

Vain was all valor there, all martial skill ; 

The valiant arm is helpless now ; the feet 

Swifl in the race avail not now to save. 

They perish ; all their thousands perish there; 

Horsemen and infiintry they perisn all ! 

The outward armor and the oones within 

Broken, and bruised, and crush'd. Echo prolcmg'd 

The long uproar : a silence then ensued, 

Through which the sound of Deva's stream was heard, 

A lonely voice of waters, wild and sweet. 

The lingering groan, the faintly utter'd prayer. 

The louder corses of despairing, death, 

Ascended not so high.'' 

SmUhei^s Roderie, zxiiL ISSi 
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APPENDIX D. Page 137. 

BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 

Alfonso el Casto, say the romances and one or two chroniclers,* had 
a sister, the infanta Ximena, who listened to the passion of the counrt 
de Saldana ; and who, as her brother was hostile to the match, even 
ventured to marry him privately. If the interviiews of the lovers were 
secret, the consequences could not remain so; ere long the waist of the 
princess betrayed her situation to the incensed king, who consigned her 
to a nunnery and the count to a prison. The issue of this connexion, a 
male child, was conveyed to the Asturias, and there reared as a favor* 
ite, — most people supposing him the bastard son of king Alfonso. As 
he grew up, the young fiernardo excelled in every knightly exercise, 
and was present at many a glorious field : in time he became the most 
renowned hero of his age, — the terror alike of Franks and Moors. 

In the mean time the unfortunate count Sancho Diaz groaned over 
the miseries of his close confinement, and naturally, but uselessly, in< 
dulged in apostrophes against his son (whose wonderful exploits fame 
bore even to his ears), against the in&nta for not having procured his 
enlargement, and against the king for punishing his oflence with such 
vindictive severity. But that son knew not the relation in which he 
stood to the recluse: like all the world besides, he regarded himself as 
the illegitimate issue of don Alfonso, until his nurse — another account 
says some courtiers — acquainted him with the fact From that moment 
he resolved to labor without intermission for his father's release ; but, 
knowing the vindictive character of Alfonso, he forbore to request it, 
until he should have reaped new laurels on the field ; until his services 
should be splendid enough to wring the concession from that monarch. 
He had soon an opportunity of displaying his prowess with the fbrmida- 
ble Charlemagne, whose declared intention of subjugating the whole 
Peninsula raised a determined spirit of resistance iu every Castilian 
breast, save in that of Alfonso, who was willing enough to reign as the 
vassal of the emperor. At the famous battle of Roncesvalles, ne made 
havoc among " the knights of the Table Round ;" mortally wounding, 
among others, the far-famed Orlando. On his return to the court of 
Leon, he refused to be present at the usual rejoicings consequent on a 
victory, until the queen promised to solicit his father's enlargement. 
Her request, though zealously and affectionately made, was sternly de- 
nied by Alfonso, vvlio declared that, in conformity with an oath, he 
would never set the count at liberty. This repulse, however, did not 
prevent Bernardo from renewing the solicitation at a subsequent period ; 
and it is impossible not to give nim credit both for proper feeling and 
spirit. " Sir king and uncle," said he, '* is it fitting that while I am fight- 
ing thy battles, my father should remain in fetters? Helease him, and 1 
shall think my services well repaid !" Wearied with his importunities, 
Alfonso promised that the count should be released ; — and released he 
was, but blinded by order of the cruel tyrantt Th^ indignation of the 
son may be conceived ; having bitterly upbraided the king, he left the 

* The most copious of these is Rodrigo Sanchez, bishop of Palencia, in 
part iii. of his Historia Hispanica (apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, 
torn, i.)- 

t The bishop of Palencia makes the eorpM 9f Sancho Diaz to be delivered 
to the son. 

Vol, n. X 
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court ; and, like Coriolanus of old, pansed over to the Moon, to erojilojr 
nis arm against Uie country whicn he had saved. Here history, or 
rather romance, leaves him.* — Depoing's Samndung^ IMos. 9 — ^22. 

it is almost needless to say, that though this personai^e is admitted as 
historical by several writers, he is as much a creature of the imagim* 
tion as Orlando or Sir Tristram. No mention is made of him unUffull 
500 years after the time he is said to have existed. Beiid«t, AUbnio 
had no sister ; his historical character is opposite to that which he holds 
in romance ; and the relation in other respiects is at vanoxice with both 
fiiots and dates. 
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VICTORY OF OLAVIJO. 

"Then the Saracens advanced in an exceeding gretft multitaiies 
seeing that multitude, the army of king Ramiro TOlook itself to 'tfw 
place which is called Clavijo. And that same night the king (Romira) 
being doubtful whether he should fight, the blessed Santiago appeftred 
to him, and comforted him, by assuring him of a certain yiotory over die 
Arabs the following day. And he arose with the break of day, aiid> re- 
vealed what he had seen to his bishops and nobles, alLwhom^ thankiitf 
God for the vision, and being (briified by the apostle's promise, prepend 
for the combat. On the oUier hand the Saracens, confiding in their 
numbers, did the same. So batde commencing on both sides, the Sem* 
cens soon were thrown into confusion, and fled from the hlowa of the 
Christians, yet near 70,000 of their number fell on that day. And in 
this battle, it is said, that Santiago appeared on a white hone, with a 
banner or ensign in his hand. Then king Ramiro took Albelda, Ckk 
vijo, Calahorra, and many other places, which he added to his Ungdma. 
From that time this invocation is said to have been used, * Ht^ut, Qcd 
and Santiago V Then also vows were made and gifts dfered to feentiagt; 
and to this day, in some places, those f^fta are offered not grndginnT, 
or through necessity, but with a cheerful devotion.*' — Rodericut 2ole- 
ianuSf De Relnis Htttpanicis, lib. iv. cap. 13. 

The archbishop is the first historian who acquaints i» with tiie batde 
of Clavijo, and consequently the first who says any thing of the miraelek 
The credulity with which he collected every idle legend, and received 
every popular ballad, is everywhere apparent His cooteniponryt 
Lucas Ttidensis, has not a word of the fable. But he is surely less 
censurable than Mariana, who not only receives the l^oid, but im- 
proves upon it He makes the battle last two days, the first being dis- 
astrous to the Christians. 

"Night arrived, and brought safety to ours; since there is nolhhigv 
however small, in war, which may not be turned to good accoanL 
Ramiro drew his troops, alike diminished in number and weakened 
by fear, to a neighboring hill : he then confessed himself vanquished 
The place was fortified, and the wounded attended ; yet such 
were the despair and lamentation, that all were engaged in prayer 
or drowned in tears. As the king was thus oppressed l^ grief^ and 
anxious for the result, sleep fell upon him. As he slept, the appa 

* The bishop of Palencia sends him to the court of Chariemaine. 
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ntion of Santiago, more mmestic than any hiunan figure, bade him be 
of good courage, since, wiUi the aid of Heaven, he might indulge as- 
sured hope of victory on the following day. Cheered by these words of 
the aposile, and delighted by the tidings, he arose from his couch, com 
manding his prelates and chiefs to be summoned before him, and thus 
addressed them." (Here follows a long oration — more Livii — hoc est, 
more mendaci — in which Ramiro is made to dwell on their reverses, 
the hopelessness of another combat, the impossibility either of escape, or 
of long continuing in that place through want of provisions, and in 
which, afler thus exposing their forlorn situation, he recalls them to joy 
by acquainting them with the celestial vision and promise of victory.) 
*' Having thus spoken, he commanded the lines to be drawn out, and 
the trumpets to sound. With great eagerness ours rushed on the ene- 
my, calling loudly on the name of Santiago, which, from this time for- 
ward, became the common invocation of the Spanish soldiers. The 
barbarians, astonished at the boldness of ours, whom they considered 
vanquished beyond redemption, and overcome with fear from Heaven, 
could not bear the onset Santiago, as he had promised the kinff, was 
seen on a white horse, bearing alofl a white standard, on whicn wfw 
inscribed in red the form of a cross. The courage of ours was in- 
creased, that of the barbarians vanished, at the sight. The flight was 
dishonorable ; not less the destruction : 60,000 Moors were slam. At 
this day, the bones and arms which are dug up sufiiciently show ot 
Clavijo, where the battle was fought. Albelda and Calahorra were 
recovered from the Moors. The battle was fought in the year 846, 
being the second of king Ramiro. The victorious army, in gratitude to 
God for the divine aid, vowed to Santia^, under whose guidance the 
victory had been obtained, that all Spain should thenceforth be tribu- 
tary 10 the church of Compoetella ; — that though the greater part of the 
country was subject to the Mocmts, every acre of plowed and vine 
land should pay every year a bushel of corn or wine to that church." 
^-De Rebus HispanicB^ lib. vii. cap. 13. 

What are we to think of a writer who thus converts die modest /er- 
fur of his guide Rodrieo— and he had no other — mto a positive ract; 
who adds fable to fable, and from his own imagination alone embel- 
lishes the addition ; who, in innumerable places, thus substitutes his 
own invention for facts ? 

The famous instrument recording and sanctioning this vow, called 
the Privilege of Santiago, bears the date of Calahorra, May 5th, era 
372, or A. D. 834. This date alone would ruin the fabrication ; since Ra- 
miro did not ascend the throne before 842. But, as Ferreras well ob- 
serves, its signatures and contents no less expose the imposture. There 
can he no doubt that the actions of the two first Ramiros have been 
confounded by the fabricators of the diploma. In 938, the second of 
that name is said — though on somewhat apocryphal authority — to have 
vowed, that if he should return victorious over Abderahman, each of 
his subjects should annually present to the church of Cmnpostella a 
certain quantity of corn. That the claim was long admitted, and that 
the annual offering was at least partially made, is undoubted. 

" That Santiago actual Ij^ did expect Ffamiro, is proved by a perpetual 
miracle. In all the vicinity of Clavijo, where the battle was fought, 
particularly about the town of Jubera, scallop shells are found in the 
stones, so exact and perfect, that art could not form a more accurate 
resemblance. Some say they hove been there," says Brito, *• since the 
apostle preached there m his lifetime ; others refer them to the age of 
this battle ; in either case, it is a notable testimony, and worthy of pioui 
consideration !" — Monarfima LuntaniOt ii. 7 — ^20. 
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'* The scallon was the mark of a pilerim, who had been to Compoi- 
tella, as the palm was of those who had visited the Holy Land. Palmer 
and pilgrim, therefore, are not precisely synonymous,— all pilgrimi 
not being palmers. Our old poetry, when a pilgrim is introduced 
shows by its costume that this was the fashionable pUgrimage." 
Southey'8 Notes to the Chronicle tf the^Cid, p. 378. 
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COUNT FERNAN aONSALKZ. 

On the eve of a great battle, the count, who was Ibnd of huntixig, 
followed a wild boar into the mountains. In one of these mountains 
was a cave, inhabited by a holy hermit, Pelayo by name, and by two 
other men, who, desirous of profiting by his instruction and example, 
abode witii him. Adioining their habitation was an humble oratory, 
containing an altar dedicAled to St. Peter. While eagerly pursuing 
the animal, which seems to have disappeared miraculously in the 
grotto, the count unexpected I v entered. Seeing the altar, and moved 
with reverence to the place, he fell on his knees, and commenced hii 
devotion. While thus occupied, the hermit appeared, courteoiuly re- 
tained him ds a guest during the night, and the following morning dis- 
missed him, with an assurance that ho would triumph over the misbe 
lie vers. The prediction was immediately verified by the event 

During a subsequent irruption of the fierce Almansor into Castile, 
the count, no less solicitous about the fate of the approaching contest, 
hastened to the cell of his friend the hermit; but the holy roan was no 
more. In his anxious dreams, however, he was comforted by the ap 
pearance of Pelayo, who was again the herald of victory. In the battle 
which followed, the martial patron of Spain was a^in seen on the 
white horse, with the banner and cross unfurled. On the site of the 
cell the grateful victor founded the celebrated monastery of San Pedro 
de Arlanza, — Mariana^ lib. viii. cap. 6 et 7. 

The defeat and imprisonment of the count by the king of Navarre 
have been related in the text. Romance informs us, that while he was 
in prison, a Norman pilgrim, arriving in Spain, heard of his situation, 
bribed the alcalde to admit him, and had a long conversation with the 
illustrious captive. On leaving the place, he proceeded to the residence 
of the infanta of Navarre, to acquaint her with the love which the count 
bore her. "May God and St. Mary forgive you, infanta!" said the 
messenger; "you cause the death of^the biest man alive! The count is 
dying for love of you, and unless you help him, you will be the scorn 
of the world ; but if through you he escape, you will be queen of Cas- 
tile I" The lady was surprised ; but as she wanted a lover, she was no 
less delighted : she vowed to relieve the count, on condition he would 
marry her. She went to the prince, and, on receiving the pledge from 
his own lips, she contrived to deceive ihe keeper, and to efiect his de- 
liverance. Both wandered all night through an extensive forest, and 
at daybreak they fell in with a reverend hunter, who, seeinff the count 
pinioned, suspected the truth, and threatened to take them both before 
the king, unless the lady would allow him to have his will of her. T^e 
rage of the fettered lover knew no bounds at this base proposal ; but it 
was no less impotent; and though hers was only equalled by her giieC 
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the arch-priest draped her forcibly by the arm towards another part 
of the forest, and laid rude bands on her. Her cries brought the count, 
\vho, though fettered, contrived to grasp a knife belonging to the hunt- 
ing parson, and to jdunge it inio him. They now <)uic£ened their steps, 
and towards evening were alarmed by the appearaiMe of many horse- 
men. The infanta ran to hide herself, but was soon recalled by the 
voice of Fernan GonsaJez, who recognized the pennon of Castile. They 
were his own vassals, who had left Burgos in a body, and sworn never 
to return without their beloved chief. Of course there were great re- 
joicings on both sides ; and dona Sancho was rewarded for ner love 
and service in the way she most wished to he rewarded. — Dq/ping, 
SamnUungy &c. r<}08. 24. and 25. 

Some of the ballads in Depping*s Collection have been tianslatMl hy 
Mr. Lockhart, by Mr. Rodd, and by Dr. Bowring. 
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TWO NOTADUE UlRACLXB, 

One of the instances which bishop Pelayo adduces to the discredit of 
king Bernardo II., is too characteristic of the Castilian chroniclers to be 
overlooked. 

Ataidfus (md the Butt. 

" Three servants of the church of Santiago, whose names were Jado, 
Cado, and Ensio, accused Uieir lord, the bishop Ataulfus, of a serious 
crime. And the king, like a foolish man as he was, readily gave ear 
to the foul falsehood, and believed it. And he sent messeneers to tell 
the bishop of Santiago, that afler consecrating the chrism on Palm Sun- 
day, he (tne bishop) must leave Compostella, and come to Oviedo, where 
the court was. In the mean time the king commanded as many fierce 
bulls as possible to be gathered together; and out of these he chose the 
fiercest, which he caused to be detained until the bishop should arrive. 
So the prelate, on the day appointed, came to Oviedo ; and when the 
soldiers bid him to wait on the king before entering the church, he 
trusting in the Lord, replied, 'I shall first wait on our Savior, the 
King of kings, and afterwards visit your tyrant king.' Then he entered 
the church of our Savior, put on his ppnti heal vestments, celebrated the 
divine mystery, and in the same vestments went to the place before 
the king's palace where the bull was, and where most of the Asturians 
were collected to see the spectacle. Then the king commanded the 
bull to be let loose : immeaiately the animal made at the holy man ' 
but instead of hurting him, it left its horns in his hands ; and, turning 
round, trampled on and slew many of the scoffers : afterwards it sought 
the woods whence it h^fi been brought. So the bishop returning to 
the church, laid the horns, which he held in his hands, on the altar of 
our Savior, and excommunicated Jado, Ensio, and Cado : he prayed 
and said that unto the world's end some of their seed should be leprous, 
some blind, others lame, by reason of this false crime which they had 
charged to him. And h^ ctirsed the king, and said, that in his seed 

X2 
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•hould the curae be made manifest to all beholden.* Then the bishop 
puttinff off his sacred robes, would not see the tyrant, though he re 
mainea there four days ; and at last he left Oviedo with his servanti» 
and went to the church of Santa Eulalia, in the vale of Pyania, where 
he abode. There, being struck with sickness, he took tiie body and 
blood of our Lord, and, at dawn of the fourth feria, yielded up his soul 
to God. Then they who were with him made a bier, on which they 
intended to carry nim to the church where the bishop was. But our 
heavenly king made it so immovable, that the hands of a thousand 
men could not have stirred it the breadth of a hair; wherefore, after 
holding council, they buried him in the excellent slone sepulchre, in 
the sacriRty of the said church of St. £ulalia, towards the north." — 
Etpana SagradOy tom. xiv. p. 466. 

The following may also amuse : — 

Mohammed and his Chrtttian Bride. 

"The said king had two lawful wives, one called Velasquita, whom 
he repudiated ; another he married, named Gelvira, by wiiom he had 
two cnildren, Alfonso and Theresa. This Theresa, after her frther's 
death, her brother Alfonso gave in marriage, contrary to her will, and 
for the sake of peace, to a certain pc^an king of Toleda But she, 
being a Christian, said to the pagan kmg, * Don't come near me, thou 

gigan king! if thou touch me, the angel of the Lord will kill theeT 
ut the king laughed, and had his will with her, and immediately, as 
she had said, he was struck by the angel of the Lord. Perceiving hii 
death approach, he called his chamberlains and counsellors, and wdet' 
ed them to load his camels with gold and silver, and pref^oua stones 
and costly raiment, and take her Imck to Leon with all these gifbs. In 
which city she put on the monastic habit, and afterwards died at 
Oviedo, and was buried in the monastery of San Pelaya"— 16ii2. p. 46& 

The ballad on this subject in Depping (Sammlung der beaten iS^pon- 
itchen Romanzen^ p. 57.) is more minute ; but as the substance has al 
ready been given, we need not translate it : — 

En los Reynos de Leon, 
El quinto Alfonso reynaba 
Una hermana tiene el rey, 
Dona Teresa se llama. 

Andalla rey de Toledo, 
Por muger se la demanda ; 
El rey con muy mal consejo, 
Lo que le pide atorgaba. 

Moviose el rey k hacerlo, 
Porque el Moro le ayudaba 
Contra otros reyes Moros 
De quien el se recelaba. 

Mucho k la infonta le pes6 
En se ver tan denostada 
En la casar con nn Moro, 
Sienda ella infanta Cristiana. 

* " Our armies swore terribly in Flanders T* Ernulphus and Ataulphas 
might have made their noviciate in an English camp. 
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No aprovechan con el rey 
Las lagrimas que lloraba, 
Mi los ruegoe que le ruegan 
Para revocar la manda. 

£1 rey la envio k Toledo, 
Adonde Andalla esiaba : 
Recibiola bien el Moro, 
£n la ver raucho holgaba. 

Procure de aver 8u amor, 
Quiefe gozar de la infanta^ 
Ella con crecido enojo 
Aquesta razon hablaba. 

" Yo te digo que ne lleguei 
A mi, porque soy ChBtiaua, 

Y tu Moro, de otra ley, 
De la mia muy lejana. 

No quiero tu compaBia, 
Tu vista k mi no agradaba; 
Si pones manoe en mi, 

Y te di soy dethonrada : 

EI Angel de Jesu Christo, 
A quien el me ha dada en guarda* 
Herira ese tu cuerpo 
Con Bu muy tiyante espada. 

No se le di^ nada al Moro, 
De lo que la infanta hablaba; 
Cumpho en ella su querer, 
Dueua el M<Ro la tomaba. 

Dende alii 6 muy poco rato 
£1 angel de Dios lo Iiaca; 
Didle gran enfermedad, 
liobre el Moro tal gran plaga. 

Cuydd el Rey ser della mueno 
Ydesque tal mal escapa, 
LIam6 k bus ricos hombres, 
Con la infiuita los enviaba 

A Leon, d6 estaba Alfonso^ 
Gran presente le Uevaban 
De oro y piedras preciosas. 
Que en gran valor estimaban. 

Llegados son k Leon 
La inranta raonja se entraba, 
Do vivio serviendo a Dios 
Honesta vida muy santa. 
En aqueso monasterio, 
£1 que las Huelgas llaman. 
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It is somewhat strange that Depoing, who has applied himaelf so 
much to Spanish histoiy, should make Theresa daughter, instead of 
sister, of Alfonso V., should marry her to Abdalla, instead of Moham- 
med of l^oledo, and blunder the date : ** IHese inJGuitin war doBa The- 
resa, tochter Alphonso's V. oder des Edeln, kiinigB vcm Le(HL Sia 
heurathete den kiinig von Toledo Abdaila, im uifange des llten job- 
rhunderts, wollte ihn aber nie f Ur ihren mann anerkennen, well er tm 
Mohammedaner war, und kehrte zuletzt wieder nach Leon xonick.*' 
p. 58. This writer blunders eYer]rwhere : lus text is full of enon of 
the grossest descriptioD. 
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THE CID JtODRIOO DIAZ lyE BIVAR, BUKNABIKD XL CAMFKADOS. 

As not merely the existence, but the chief actions, of this persoDagor 
are admitted as genuine by most Spanish historians, and as, tnough we 
have excluded those actions from the text, we yet think that the reader 
should be acquauited with those which relate to the kings of Ctttile 
and Leon, the present note must be extended to some length. Thou^ 
we believe even the historic portion of the folk>wing CMidenaed ex* 
tracts — condensed chiefly from Dr. Soothey's admirable Cbronide of 
the Cid — to be wholly apocryphal, yet as it is adsaitted into the text of 
Qther histories, it shall be admitted mto the appendix of this. We wiQ 
endeavor to be as brief as clearness wiU allow. 

When OrdoSo 11. put to death the counts of Caatile,* the oowatry 
remained without a governor until the pe(^e chose two jodgeirNavft 
Rasura and Layn Calvo, the latter ion-inrlaw to the former. From 
Nunc descended don Fernando, second king of Castile, son of don 
Sancho el Mayor; from Layn, T^iego Laynei, father of our herg, who 
was bom at Burgos, in the year 108& 

While RodrigD was but a stripUng. there "was strife between Ua 
father and count don Gormaz, who on one occasion both insulted and 
struck Diego. The old man took the blow so much to heart, that he 
could not eat, or drink, or sleep. Seeing the grief he was in, young 
Rodrigo went out, challenged the count, who was a man of strength 
and valor, slew him, cut ou bis head, and brought it at his saddle-bow 
to rejoin his father. The old man was sitting at table, the food hrinc 
before him untasted, when Rodrigo returned, and pointing to the head 
which hung from ihe horse's coluur, dropping blood, he bade him look 
up, for there was the herb which should restore him to his appetite. 
" The tongue,*' quoth he. ** which insulted you is no longer a tongncL 
and the hand which wronged 3rou is no longer a hand." And the eU 
man arose, and embraced his son, and placed him above him at the 
table, saying that he who had brought home that head should be bead 
of the house of La3m Calva Soon aflerwards, as king don Fernando 
was at Leon, there appeared before him Xiqnena Gomez, daughter of 
the deceased count. Falling down on her knees, she craved a boon 
from him,— not the death but the hand of Rodrigo. I'he extraordinary 
request was granted, and Rodrigo, at the monarch's command, readilv 
hastened to the court, and made her hia bride. But on returning witn 
her to his mother's house (iMyn Calvo was no more), he made a vow 
in her hands that he would know her not im^ he had w(mi five F 
in the field. 

* See section ii. chapter i. page 142, of the present voiuaM. 
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Just 'before this marriage, Rodrieo had repulsed a strong predatory 
.rruption of the Moors, and taken the five kings who headra it prison- 
ers ! His next feat was to fight the champion of don Ramiio, kmg of 
Aragon, in right of his own lord, king don Fernando, for the city of 
Calahorra, a great subject of dispute between the two crowns, but one 
which both agreed to settle by their champions. Having paid a visit 
to the shrine at Compostella, and on the way shown great kindness to 
a poor lothesome leper, who proved to be no other than St. Lazarus, 
and who, in recompense, assured him of celestial fitvor inall his unde^ 
takings, he returned, and did battle with the Aragonese, whom he slew, 
and thereby gained Calahorra for Fernando. This exploit was followed 
by many successive triumphs over the Moors, both in Castile and Por- 
tugal, helping his master to win Viseu, Lamego, and Coimbra. On the 
taking of the last place, he was knighted by me king, and thenceforth 
called Ruy Diaz (Kuy is an abbreviation of'^Rodrigo) ; but a more hon- 
orable appellation was also his, that of Cid or lord, which was bestow 
ed on him by the five Moorish kings, his vassals, and which king Fer- 
nando confirmed. 

But it was not in the field only that the Cid — ^fbrsuch he must hence- 
forth be called — was of use to his sov*»reign. When Henry, emperor 
of Germany, and pope Victor II. called on Fernando to do homage for 
Leon and Castile to that emperor, in fear of the claimant's power, the 
counsellors of Fernando advised him to submit: not so the Cid, who. 
indignantly denounced the arrogance of Henry, and persuaded his 
master to send a defiance to both pope and emperor, and even to carry 
the war into their dominions. Accordingly, at tne head of 8900 knights, 
the king and Cid set out for Germany. Near Toulouse, the Cid, who 
had the advanced guard, discomfited count Rajrmond, lord of ^voy, 
who, at the head of the power of Fran(!e, comprising no fewer than 
20,000 knights, endeavored to obstruct the march of the Castilians. In 
a second conflict he was no less successful ; so that the fame of his ex- 
ploits terrified both pope and emperor, and induced both to withdraw 
their arrogant pretensions over the country. 

On the death of Fernando, his dominions were divided among his 
children. Sancho, the eldest, had Castile; Alfonso had Leon and the 
Asturias; and Garcia had Galicia with northern Portugal; Urraca had 
Zamora, with half the Infhntazgo ; Elvira the other half, with Toro- 
Such a division could not fail to cause misfortunes and troubles. First, 
Sancho of Navarre, aided by his uncle Ramiro of Aragon, invaded 
Castile, expecting that, in the weakness consequent on such a division, 
he should recover what his father had lost ; but he was so roughly 
handled by the Cid, that he was glad to retreat into his own kingdom; 
To punish the king of Aragon for the aid thus lent to the Navarrese, 
Sancho laid siege to Saragossa, then held by a Moorish king, vassal of 
Ramiro, and forced both the Mussulman and city to transfer their 
homage and tribute to himself as their liege lord. In great wrath Ra- 
miro with his army waited the return of the Castilians to give them 
battle . the Aragonese were defeated, and forced to agree that Sara- 
gossa should remain tributary to Sancho. 

But the worst effects of the division of Femando's dominions were to 
be feared in the quarrels of his children. While Sancho was absent 
from Castile, Garcia seized by force on most of the lands held by Ur- 
racha. Sancho, as the eldest, had naturally been most opposed to the 
division ; and when he heard of the usurpation of Garcia he rejoiced, 
for it aflforded him, what he had long wanted, a pretext for interfering 
and for dispossessing the co-heirs. In vain did the Cid, who was loy 
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alty itself, diaiuade him against tlie undertaking. HaTing obtained pe^ 
mission from his brother Alfonso to march his troops through LeiMi, he 
invaded Galicia and Portugal; but though he met at fimr with Ultle 
opposition, he was at length defeated in the vicii«ity of Coiipbra. Bat^ 
his troops being still superior in number, he persevered, and won much 
of the countiy. and marched <mi Santaren to besiege lus brother. Bui 
Garcia, seeing that he must make another efibrt to preserve what he 
had left, did not wait to be besieged, but ventured out, and accepted 
battle. Afler a sharp conflict the Castilians were routed— doobtlev 
because the Cid had not come up---Bnd Sancho taken prisoner. Seeing 
his brother in the charge of six knights, Garcia pursued the fiintivea: 
but in his absence Sancho was rescued, and by the arrival of toe Ga 
with 300 knights enabled agam to contest the battle. ** In happy time 
are you come, mv fortunate Cid," said the rescued king, ** never vaaal 
succored his loru in such season as you now succor me, fiv the king my 
brother had overcome me.'* To which the Cid answered, <*Sir, be aura 
^at you shall recover the day, or I will die V* And well did be redeem 
his pledge ; for in the battle which ensued, victory declared lur the 
Castilians : Garcia was taken prisoner in his turn, pixl conaigned to the 
Btrone castle of Luna, where ne was kept till the day of bw desth^— • 
period of seventeen years.* 

No sooner had Sancho thus obtained possession of fab brother, Ibao 
that of the kingdom followed. Strengthened by the acceisioo « Ga- 
licia and Portugal, he imperiously oraered Alfonso to reaiga Leon to 
him : Alfonso naturally resisted, Leon was invaded, AUhoao deftated 
— chiefly through the prowess of my Cid — and foreed to flee. In a 
second battle, however, my Cid not beiiig on the field, the Leaneae 
were victorious, and Sancho fled. At this critical momeut Rny Diet 
came up with his green pennon, prevailed on his king totium back and 
rally the scattered Castilians, ana try the event of a second battle. It 
was not tried, however, until the following day, when of ceone die 
Castilians were victorious. Alfoiiso fled, but yet a par^ of tfairleeD 
Leonese knights made Sancho prisoner, and led him away. My Cid 

Eursued them alone, and without lance ; and when he overtook them 
e said — " Knights, g[ive me my lord, and I will give unto ]roa youn.'' 
They knew him by his arms, and they made him answer^— ** Rny Dial 
return in peace, and seek not to ccmtend with us, otberwijw we will 
carry you away prisoner with him !" And he waxed wroth, aiid mad, 
" Give me but a lance, and I v^U, single as I am, rescue my kurd fiooi 
all of ye ; by God's help I will do it!" And they held him aa nochiiig^ 
because he was but one, and gave him a lance. But he attacked Aem 
therewith so bravely, that he slew eleven of the thi£teen,t leaving 
only two alive on whom he had mercy, and thus did he rescue the 
kine. The prisoner Alfonso was made a monk, ** more by iiMoa than 
good will." for he soon fled from the mcmastery to the court of ^Uou^ 
mon, king of Toledo, by whoih he was generously entertaiped. 

Sancho was now acknowledged king cf Leoo, as well as t^ Castile 
and Galicia. Urraca began to fear, and not without reapon, that her 
city of Zamora would next be assailed; for the king, af\er takiiqf Toro^ 
and all the possessions of Elvira, her sister, advanced against that dty. 
As it was strongly fortified, and likely to stand out a long time, the Ciii 

* He lived, and insisted on dying, in his fetters. His request of being 
bnried with tbem was also granted. Almuo W Sabio, SanimMi Mttirin m 
Toledo. 

t See Fal8ta£ 
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was with difficulty induced to wait on the infanta, and propose that if 
she would surrender Zamora, she should receive other possessions in 
exchange ; he loved Urraca« with whom he had passed many years of 
his 3routh in that very city, and he did not wish to see her despoiled of 
her inheritance. Boih the princess and the inhabitants refused to sur> 
render the place. For his ill success in this message, or because he 
refused, perhaps, to bear arms against the infiinta, he fell into disgrace 
with Sancho, who ordered him to leave Castile. So he left the camp 
of his lord, accompanied by his knights and esquires, his kinsmen and 
friends, amounting to 1200 in number, "all men of approved worth, a 
ffoodly company," with the intention of joining Alronso among the 
Moors ; but the repentance and submission of the king, who dispatched 
messengere after him, desiring him to return, disarmed his anger, and 
he did return. Still he refused to bear arms in person against dona 
Urraca, *' because of the days which were past." The siege, however, 
was prosecuted with such vigor, and famme so well aidra the assail- 
ants, that the princess and inhabitants resolved to surrender the ci^, 
to leave it, and join Alfonso. Just as this resolution was made, oner 
Vellido Dolfos, a knight of her party, proposed, if well rewarded, to 
make king don Sancho raise the siege. On being assured that if he 
succeeded whatever demand he made should be granted, he fled ftrom 
the city, accompanied by his thirty knights, as if in a great panic, and 
persuaded Sancho that his life was in danger merely because he had 
exhorted the inhabitants to submit The king beUeved him, especially 
when assured that the besiegers should be put in possession of a secret 
postern leading into the place. Not even the honest warning of the 
citizens, who knew the traitor's purpose, could shake Sancho's confi- 
dence in his new vassal. The result was as they had foreseen ; Vellido 
Dolfos had soon an opportunity of assassinating him, by thrusting a 
hunting-spear through his back. The murderer fled into the city, and 
sought the protection of Urraca. He was openly ironed and imprisoned, 
but secretly suffered to escafte.''' 

By the death of Sancho without issue, Alfonso was rightful king of 
Leon and Castile. With some diflFiculty he obtained permission to 
leave Toledo, and hastened to Zamora, where all the barons ofiered to 
do him homage on condition of his swearing that he had no hand in 
the death of his brother; for suspicion naturally fell on Urraca, and the 
zeal she showed in his restoration as naturally implicated him. Agree- 
ably to the custom of the times, not only he but twelve others (knights) 
had to swear with himself he was free of his brother's blood. The Cid 
administered the oath, and in so earnest and particular a manner, that 
the king, whose countenance changed more than once, was incensed 
with him, so that ** from that day forward there was no love towards 
my Cid in the heart of the king." But some time elapsed before the 
latter exhibited any outward signs of displeasure. In the expedition to 
aid the king of Toledo, who was besieged by the king of Cwdova, the 
Cid accompanied his master, and on a following occasion he was dis- 
patched for the tribute due from the Moorish kings of Seville and Cor- 
dova, when in a {utched battle he defeated the king of Granada, Al- 

* His fate is unknown. One aoeoant, evidently fiibalous, intimates that 
the demand he had made the princess was to lie with her one night, and 
that she kept her promise by tying him hands and feat in a sack, and thus 
passing the night with him. But whatever was his fote here, says the 
Chronicle of the Cid, there can be no doubt he is in hell, tormented with 
Dathan and Abiram, and Judas the traitor, foi ever and ever. 
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iDudafar, who had invaded the dominioni of Almuctaimr king of 
villa, (or his splendid services he received the thanks, bat could 
never obtain the favor of Alfonso: many of the courtiers too were jeal- 
OU8 of his fame, and still more of the ricnes he daily acquired, and they 
sought an opportunity of injurins him in the mind of the ^oxm^ It aooa 
arrived : he having made a predatory inroad into the king of Toledo^s 
dominions, the moor oomfMained, and Rodrigo was baniahed. Ifis 
faithful followers, however, agreed to accompany him whoever he 
should bend his steps. 

There is great beauty in that panage of the Chronicle of the Cid 
where he prepares to leaves his ancient habitation. ** And aa he was 
about to depart, he looked back upon his own home, and when he nw 
his hall deserted, the household cncsts unfastened, the doors open, no 
cloaks hanging up, no seats in the porch, no hawks upon the perebea 
the tears came into his eyes, and he said, ' My enemies have done thk 
— God be praised for all things!* *' So he and his cavalcade left Bivar 
and proceeded to Burgos, the men and women of which were at iha 
windows weeping to see him pass ; but none in Burgos durst receivf 
him into their houses from fear of king Alfonso, so he took up his k>dg* 
ings on the sands near the city.* To raise money, he had reooone to 
an expedient which would have done honor to a modem sharper: he 
caused two chests to be filled with sand, and to be pledged, aa real 
gold, with two Jews, for 600 narks. The Jews were not to open the 
chests until a certain period expired. The Cid now pursued hia jour- 
ney, chuckling over his good fortune in cheating them. Havmg aeen 
his wife and daughters safely consigned to the care of the abbot of Ssn 
Pedro de Cardena, and asked our Lady's blessing on all his meoanrei, 
he " loosed the reins, and pushed forward," until he arrived in the 
coimtry of the Moors. 

The life of the Cid was now one of continued warfare, whidi he 
made on his own account with as much impunity as a sovereign prinee, 
'^like men who lived by it, and helped themselves with their anm." 
Castrejon and Alcocer were the first places which he won. In the 
latter he was soon besieged by the troops of the king of Valencia, who 
cut off his water and provisions. Safety lay only in the swovd ; so that, 
notwithstanding the disproportion of number, he and his firilowen is> 
sued from the gates, and the affray began. Thus 900 assailed 3000^ 
their leader crymg out, ** Smite them, knights, for the love of charier T 
And smite them the Christians did, until 1300 of the misbelievers were 
extended on the plam ; and the rest, except the prisoners, fled in tenw. 
Of the spoil, which was immense, he sent a portion to king Alfonao^ in 
token alike of love and vassalage ; for, in all circumstances, he was the 
most loyal of men. Having exacted redemption money frcmi the 
neighboring towns, he proc^sded onwards, reducing several othen» 
such as M^na, and Daroca, and Teruel, to the condition of tributa- 
ries; and at last forcing even the Moors of Saragossa to pay tribute 
also. All this, with onhr 900 followers, did '* my Cid vdth the fleecy 
beard," and when reinforced, as he soon was, with 200 horse, and a 
good body of infandry, he thought himself a match for any one. Hit 
freebootiiig inroads into the neigtiboring provinces offended both Chria* 
tion and Moor; both don Pedro king of Aragon, and Raymond coont 

* These, and many other particulars, are afi'ectingly related in the oldest 
and best poem in the Spanish lan^^age— the Poema del Cid, published bf 
Sanchez, in the Colleccion de Poesias Castellanos anteriores al ffif to zv 
torn. i. 
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of Barcelona, were wrolh with him — and not without reason, for he 
sometimes showed no more respect to their territories than to those 
of the Moors. The latl«r, with a Moorish ally, the king of Denia, took 
the field against him, but lost the battle and liberty. The count, how- 
ever, was honorably dismissed, without ransom ; a behavior which sur- 
Erised him much. "As he pricked on, he many times looked behind 
im, fearing that my Cid would repent what he had done, and take 
him back to prison, which the perfect one would not have done for the 
whole world, for never did he do disloyal thing. This count Raymond, 
and many other Christian lords, with jtneir allies, the Moors, were soon 
afterwards defea:ed a second time by the Cid. But what pleased the 
victor most, was the service which ne did for his sovereign don Al- 
fonso on the Moorish garrison of Rueda, which had treacherously slain 
some noble Castilians, and even the infante Sancho, son of the king of 
Navarre. On this occasion, Alfonso thanked him in person, restored 
him to favor, and pressed him even to return to Castile ; an invitatioa 
which he joyfully accepted. 

In the siege of Toledo, which kin^ Alfonso at length took, the Cid 
had the chief command of the Christian troops : his was the first ban- 
ner which entered, and he was the first Christian alcalde of the place 
But he seems never to have been on cordial terms with his master, 
but to have shunned the court, uid returned to his old habils of making 
war on any body or every body, on the frontiers oT Aragon and Valen- 
cia. Yahia, king of the last-named city, he made tributary to him, like 
the Moorish king of Saragossa. When Raymond Berenguer, count of 
Barcelona, the Cid's old acquaintance, was placed over the Caslilian 
troops, and lay before Valencia, the latter took so much umbrage at it, 
that he ordered him to leave the field, and return home. The count 
reluctantly obeyed, but in his mortified pride, he looked out for re- 
venge ; and, with an overwhelming force of French, (Castilians, and 
Moors, fell on the hero in the mountains. " In the end, he who was 
never conquered won the day." This battle, however, is evidently 
but a second relation of the former one, and the result the same. The 
Cid waxed greater and greater; was obeyed by other Moorish chiefs, 
the governors, or rather ^ngs, of Tortosa, Denia, and Xativa ; and wne[, 
in fact, the protector of the whole country, from Tortosa to Orihuela. 
" And, you are to know, thai whatever my Cid commanded in Valen- 
cia, it was done; and whatever he forbad was forbidden." But his 
happiness was alloyed by Alfonso, whom the courtiers generally con- 
trived to indispose against him, by misrepresenting his most innocent 
actions. At one time, the king went so far as to order the Cid's vassals 
to pay him, for five years, the tribute due to " him of the fleecy beard." 
Flesh and blood could not stand to be thus dishonored; so "fleecy 
beard" made a hostile irruption into Castile itself, took Logrono and 
Alfaro, plundering and destroying in every direction. " Now when king 
Alfonso knew what the Cid had done in his land, and that the Rico- 
somes had not dared fight against him, h«^ saw that he had taken an 
evil counsel when he had set his heart against him. And he sent his 
'etters to the Cid, saving that he forgave him all that he had done, see- 
ing that he himself nad given the occasion ; and he besought him to 
come to Castile, where he should find all things free which appertained 
unto him. Much was the Cid rejoiced at these tidings; ana he wrote 
unto the king, thanking him for his grace, and beseeching him not to 
give ear to bad counseflors, for he would always be at his service." 

While the Cid was at Saragossa, the inhabitants of Valencia, indi^ 
nant at the tribute which they were obliged to pay him, and which 
VoL.IL Y 
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appears to have been somewhat harshly exacted by his guazil or agenl 
Abpnalfnrax, who conslantlv resided in the city, conspred with an al- 
calde (-ailed Abeniafhow they might get rid of it Tne viciniry of the 
Almoravides, who were gradually suMuing the petty kings or Anda> 
liiuia, encouraged ihem to make the attempt: if they must pay tributOt 
ihcy would rather pay it to one of their own law, than to a ChristiaiL 
Having rcceivnd promise of aid from the African general, they aroM^ 
deposed Yahia, the vassal of the Christians, and placed Abeniat at their 
head. The now ruler pui the dethroned king to death, and prepared 
to dofend the ciiy .igainsi all comers, — against the Africans as well n 
the Christians ; for he knew that if the former gained it, his reign was 
over. In great wrath the Cid invested the city, destroyed the aabiirbt 
except one quarter, in which he intrenched himself The aiege eon- 
tinued for months, even after provisions began to fail the besiegra* and 
an ineflft-ctual attempt of the Almoravides to succor their brethren. Ill 
the sorties made by the garrison, the Cid of course was victorioua: hot 
the women and children fought from the walls, by rolling stonea on the 
heads of the assailants. At length, when the innabitniits, through fitr 
tiguo and starvation, were more dead than alive, necessity made them 
capitulate, and the Cid's followers took triumphant poaseasion (rf* the 
city in June, 1003, afier a siege of nine months. Thus he establuhed 
himself in his new and most important of his conquests; unitiqg, in hii 
own person, the functions of governor and judge; but in both charuv 
ters he exhihiied sometimes rapacity, and frequently duplicity, always 
tyranny ; so as now to terrify, now to exasperate, the Moom. His iway; 
indeed, seems to have been a rigorous one, notwithstanding the even- 
handed justice wh'ch he know how to administer when nu own ioh 
tcrcsts were not concerned. 

But the victor was nf)t to remain unmolested in his post: the Alnio- 
rnvide-s, PCOO*) in number, investetl him there. Without connting the 
enemy, he iss'iod from the gates, gave them battle, drove themlfom 
the field, p;irsued ihem as far as the Xucar, "smiting and slaying all 
the way." In attempting to escape him, 15,000 of the misbelieven 
were drowned in that river. " Be it known that this was a profitable 
day's work. Kvcrv f(K)r-soldier shared a hfindred marks of silver that 
day; and the f^id returned full honorably to Valencia. Grcatwaithe 
joy of the ("hrisians in the Cid Ruy Diaz, he who was bom in a happy 
hour. His beard was grown and continued to grow a great length. 
My Cid said of his chin, "For the love of king don Alfonso, who Mth 
banished mo from his land, no scissors shall come upon it, nor shall a 
hair be cut away, and Moors and Christians shall talk of it." Hii fol- 
lowers were become so rich, that, in the well-founded fear of their Ye- 
turninar to iheir homos, he made a law that whoever left without hb 
permission, should lose both substance and life. To know how niany 
he had, he caused an account to be made, "and there were (hund 1000 
knichts of lineage, and 550 other horsemen ; and of foot-soldiers 4000, 
besides boys and others. Thus many w-ere the people of mv Cid, he 
of Bivar. And his heart rejoiced, and he smiled, and said, 'Thanki be 
to God, and to Holy Mother Mary! We had a smaller company when 
we left the house of Bivar!' " He now appointed a bishop for Valencia, 
" one Hieronymo, a full learned man and a wise, and one who was 
mighty both on horseback and afoot," — the best qualification Tat my 
Cid's bishoM. Nine parish churches were next f()unded. Lastly, he 
thought of his family and country : so he sent messengers to do homag<e 
to king don Alfonso for Valencia and for dona Ximena and his two 
daughters, whom he settled in his household m great honor. 
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The following year the Cid was invested in Valencia by *' king Yussef, 
son of the Miramamolin, who dwelt in Morocco," at the head of 50,000 
Almuravides. The ladies lately arrived, were in great fear for the re- 
sult, — " never had they been in such fear since the day they were born 
Then the good Cid Campeador stroked his beard, and said, 'Fear not 
all this is fc r your good. " On the morning of the buttle, all being 
*' shriven and assoiled and houselled," prepared for the contest— of 4000 
with 50,000. "Great was the absolution which the bishop cave them * 
'He who shall die,' said he, 'fighting full forward, I will take his sins, 
and God shall have his soul !' Then said he, ' A boon, Cid don Rod- 
rigo: I have sung mass to you this morning; let me have the giving 
the first wounds in this battle!' and the Cid granted him his boon in 
the name of God." Of course, he who was never conquered, was vic- 
tor here ; so that only 15,000 of the misbelieving 50,0C0 escaped. "The 
bishop don Hieronymo, that perfect one with the shaven crown, he had 
his fill in that battle, fighting with both hands; no one could tell how 
many he slew." It was here that, besides immense spoil, the Cid ac- 
quired Yussef's sword, the famous Tizona, and the owner himself 
Borely wounded, was glad to escape. 

^ The marriage of the Cid's two daughters with the infantes of Car- 
rion, the dishonor put on him and them by these sons-in-law, the disso- 
lution of that marriage, and the contracting of a new one with the in^ 
fantes of Aragon and Navarre, the revenge of the Cid for the dishonor 
put on him and his house by those of Carrion, being matters foreign to 
nistory, may be passed over in silence. He had soot) other employment 
than giving marriage feasts: Bucar, brother of the defeated Yu&sef,4o 
revenge that humiliating check, raised an army not to be computed for 
number, in whi^-h twenty-nine kings served as generals; and with this 
mighty liost landed in Spain, and made direct for Valencia. But he 
of the fleecy beard, was not dismayed : he wished that, instead of only 
twenty-nine kings, Bucar had brought all Pagandom ; for he thought 
that, with the mercy of God, he could conquer them all. So " the Cid 
set his army in array. The van he gave to Avar Fauez Minaya, and 
to Pero Bermudez, who bore his banner; and he gave them 500 horse- 
men and 1500 men on fool. In the right wing, was that honorable one 
with the shaven crown, don Hieronymo the bishop, with the like num- 
ber both of horse and foot; and in the lefl, Martin Antolinez of Burgos, 
and Alvar Salvadores, with as many more. The Cid came in the rear 
with 1000 horsemen, all in coats of mail, and 2,500 men on foot." The 
bishop, who "had lefl his own country through the desire he had to 
kill some Moors and do honor to his order," insisted on being " the 
foremost in the business." So the affray commenced : " the bishop 
don Hieronymo, he pricked forward ; two Moors he slew with the two 
first thrusts of his lance ; the hafl broke, and he laid on his sword. 
God! how well the bis)iop fought! two he slew with the lance, and 
five with the sword." This was only the beginning; for, throughout 
the contest, equal prodigies were constantly performed. At length the 
Moors fled, as usual; the Cid pursued king Bucar, "and made at him 
to strike him with his sword : and the Moorish king knew him when he 
saw him coming. 'Turn this way, Bucar,' cried the Campeador, 'you 
who come from behind sea to see the Cid with the long beard ! We 
must greet each other and cut out a friendship !' ♦ God confound such 
friendship!' cried king Bucar, and turned his bridle, and began to fly 
towards the sea, and the Cid afler him, having great desire to reach 
him. But king Bucar had a good horse and a fresh, and the Cid went 
tpurring Bavieca, who had had hard work that day, and he came near 
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his bar>k ; and when they were nigh unto the shi^, and the CHd sanv 
ho could nut reach him, he darted his sword at him, and struck hhn 
between the shoulders : and king Bucar, being badly wounded, rode 
into the sea, and got to a boat, and the Cid ahghled and picked up his 
sword. And his ()eopIo came up, hewing down the Moors before them, 
and the Mooni in their fear of death ran into the sea. so that twice u 
many died in the water as in the battle ; nevertheless, so many were 
tliey that were slain in the battle, that they were thought to be 17j00D 
persons and upward. And so many were they who were taken pris- 
oners, that it was a wonder; and of the twenty and nine kingi who 
came with Bucar, seventeen were slain." 

This was ihi^ last battle which the Cid fought with his old eoennei 
during life: but his corpse was present at one which exceeded all hn 
former victories.* Hearing that kins Bucar was coming with a new 
army too numerous to be counted, with thirty-six kings as generah, and 
being moreover informed in a vision by St. Peter that he should die 
before they arrived, he left his instructions with his confidential fiiendti 
He ordered thorn to sccnr and embalm his bodv after death, to cany 
him in complete armor with sword in hand, to fasten him on the back 
of his noble steed Bavieca, to open the gates of the city, and adyatace 
in battle array against the Moors, as in former times; and when the 
victory was theirs, as he assured them it would be, to convey him to the 
church of San Pedro de Cardena, which he had chosen as ior hia place 
of sepulchre. The following day. May 29. 1099, in the 73d year of hii 
age, ** this noble baron yielded up his soul, which was pure and widl- 
out 8]:x)t, to (iod." Three days afler his death, the Moon came up to 
the city, while the inhabitants contented themselves with defenmn^ 
the place from the ramfmris during twelve days. Before morning of the 
thirteenth, the (Christian army issued from the gates, the Cid appeariojf 
armed and on horseback as if alive, and there was a terrible carnage 
among the Moors, who soon fled in every direction. The corpee, how- 
ever, was not much present on this occasion : it was conveyeu towanta 
Castile while the destruction of the misbelievers was efiected. Of that 
destruction, the chief instrument was believed to be that great apoidle 
Sir Santiago, whom the victims thought they perceived in the yaa of 
the faithful. After the battle, the decreased baron's follower! retained 
not to the city, for they well knew that they should be unable to de- 
fend it, but to Castile, each to his own home. The Moon in llieanb- 
urbs again took possession of Valencia, which continued theihi until it 
was won by king don Jayrae of Aragon, surnamed El Conquistador. 

* He also f■^\\^\^\ after death.— " Moreover when the Miramamolin broaght 
over from Africa acaiiist don Alfonso VIII., the mightiest power of the mia- 
believers that had ever been hroiieht against Spain since the destnictlon of 
the kities of the Gnthfi, the Cid (/ampeador remembered his country in that 
f;reat danger. For the night before the battle was fought at the NAva«<le 
Toiosa, in the dead of the night, a mighty sound was heard in the Whole 
city of Leon, as if it were the tramp of a great army passing throuf b. And 
it pafssed on to the royal monastery of San Isidro, and there was a freat 
sma.<ihing at the gate thereof, and they called to a prieet who was keei^nc 
vigils in the church, and tnld him, that the captains of the army whom he 
heard were the Cid Ruy Diaz and count Fornan Gonsalez, and that they 
came thfre to call up king don Fernando the Great, who lay buried In that 
chiH-ch. that he might go with them to deliver Spain ; and on th^ morrow 
that great battle of the Navas do Toioea was fought, wherein CO.OOO of the 
misbelievers were slain ; which was one of the greatest and noblest battlflt 
ever won over the Moors."— CArontc/s qf the Cidy p. 35S. 
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How the corpse of the Cid was not buried, but clolhed in noble ap- 
parel, and placed upright in an ivory chair by the side of the high altar 
of San Pedro de Cardena; — how it remained in that position above ten 
years, the flesh continuing fair and sound all that time, when it was 
buried in a vault at the foot of the altar ; — how, before it was thus in- 
terred, a graceless Jew, intending to pull ihe de.'d hero's beard, 
stretched out his hand for that purpose ; and how the right hand of the 
corpse miraculously drew the sword Tizona halfway from the scab- 
bard, to the dread of the profane Israelite, who was thereby converted 
to' the true faith; with many other wonderful things, — which, as they 
relate not to history, must not be noticed here ; — may be found in the 
Chronicle of the Cid. and in the popular ballads concerning him. 

Such are the chief events — usually received as historic, and, in fact, 
mostly incorporated in the modem histories of Spain — ^recorded of this 
famous personage. The degree of credit to which they are entitled 
might safely be fefl to the reader's judgment ; the impossibility of some, 
the improbability of most, and the air of romance thrown over the rest, 
must be sufHcient to insure the rejection of all, in a mind unbiassed by 
prepossessions. How such events should ever have been received 
otherwise than as creations of the prolific muse of chivalry and romcuice, 
is, to us at least, matter of the deepest astonishment:, but we will not 
base their rejection merely on their general improbability; we will 
proceed to adduce other and no less reasonable grounds for the same 
purpose. 

Even if the events recorded of the Cid were not anywhere — as they 
evervwhere are — at variance with reason and probability, the historian 
would object to the authority on which they rest. We have — 

1. The Cronica de Espana, the greater part of which is supposed to 
have been written by Alonso el Sabio, but not the last part, in which 
the adventures of the Cid are contained. Valladolid, 1604.* 

2. Chronica del Famoso Cavaliero Cid Ruy Diaz el Campeador 
Burgos, 593. 

3. Poema del Cid (in Sanchez's collection). 

4. Romances del Cid, by Escobar. Seville, 1632. 

5. La Castilla y el mas Famoso Castellano ; edited by Risco, Madrid, 
1792, with some others, which, as they are confessedly apocryphal, 
need not be noticed. 

" The first of these works,*' says Risco.t one of the stoutest defend- 
ants of the existence and actions of the Cid, " whoever was the author, 
is a prodigious collection of fabulots adventures, of popular son^ and 
tales." Besides, its age — it is not older than the fourteenth century — 
must render it useless as authority for the actions of one reputedt to 
have lived in the eleventh. The second, which was published by the 
abbot of San Pedro de Cardena, don Juan de Velorado, is,, doubtless, 
taken from the first, and therefore liable to the same objections: both, 
says Risco, "are justly held in no repute."t The third, which is to be 
found in Sanchez (Colleccion de Poesias Castellanos ariteriores al Siglo 

* There are other editions of these works, but we notice such only as we 
have consulted. 

t "La primera, sea quien fuera su verdadero autnr es una prodi- 

giosa colleccion de fabilosas aveiituras, y de cantarcs y consejas populares." 
— La Casta la, <!^c p. GO. 

t " La sep^iinda es posterior k la general, y de esta se sacaron los capituios 
relatives al Cid."—" Una y otra Justaniente reprobadas."— 2ia CasiiUa^ ^c 
p. 64. 

Y2 
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XV. torn. i.)> is certainly not older than the thirteenth, though attempt! 
have l)ecn made lo prove it much older: the argument adduced ^ the 
supporters of this opinion, that the language of the poem proves it to he 
of more ancient dale, can weigh nethmg, when we find names, full ae 
critical, denying ihe inference, and contendins that, at the very earliest; 
it cannot be ansigned to a period prior to the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. The Rnmanees del Cid, in their present form, are 
acknowledged to be of the fifteenth century ; nor do weknowwbetlm 
the language has been modernized. ** Many of them,** mya an excel 
lent judge,^ " are evidently little older than the volumes in which ■they 
are contained ; very few of them appear to me to bear any marks « 
antiquity, and the greater part are utterly worthless.** The best ci 
these works w tliat which is least known m this country, — whi<4i hai 
escaped the diligence of Dr. Soiithey; and on which the advocatea ftxt 
the existence and actions of the Cid place the most reliance. The BfSb 
which was found by Risco in the city of Leon, and published by hin 
under the above quaint tide, is said by the editor to be of great an- 
tiquity, — almost as old as the days of the Cid ; — but as it is not tii be 
found in any library in Spain,t we have only his judgment to guide iia» 
— a guide which appears to be any thing but unerring. Until that MJSb 
is produced, and submitted to the rigorous examination of literary an- 
tiquaries ; if its date be no older than the thirteenth century-HUid we 
have no presumption that it is even so old ; if it do not approach much 
nearer to the period of the Cid than either the poem or the chrQniclc8» 
it cannot, in any sense of the word, be received as authority. All that 
need be observed here concerning it is, that in some points it diffisn 
from the other authorities previously named ; but in none doaa that 
difference add to the probability of its genuineness, or appear likely to 
remove the scepticism of such as dotibt of the existence and actKNM 
of this far-famea Castilian chief 

By no writer, prior to the thirteenth century, is Kodrigo de Kvnr m 
much as named ; and the slight mention made of him even in thoMi of 
that period, are poor foundations for the amazing sHnerstrurture (MT 
fable which has been raised upon it Let us hear all tnat the ^inf^ipt 
chronicles, &c. say of this reputed baron and hero : — 

1. "iEra 1137. (a. d. 1099.) obiit Rodericus CampTdoclor."— ^ArM. 
Burgense, p. 309., which ends a. d. 1212. 

2. "Mm 1084. (a. ix 1046.) Rodericus Comes.** ** Mm 11 37. (a. d. 1099.) 
Rodericus Campidoctor.'* — Anrudea CompogLt which end iii 1248. 

3. <«Priso Mio Cit Valencia, tsn 1T32.)** (a. d. 1094.) *«Miirio Blio 
Cid el Camniador en Valencia, era 1137. ^a. d. 1099.) — AnaUg ToUdO' 
7108, i. p. 38o., which come down to 1219, but seem to have been wii(» 
ten at a subsequent period. 

4. *'F.rat autcm cum rege Sancio miles strenuus, dictus Rodencoa 
Didaci ("ampiator. Hie regem devictiim animons persuosit, at quoad 
posset fu^ientem exercirum revocaret, et in aurora Le^nenmbaa et 
Gallecis improvidis advemret" — Rodericus Toletanus, lib. vL cap. 16., 
who ended m 1243. 

"Verum Rodericus Didaci Campiator, zelo Domini interfecti eum 
(the assassin of Sancho before Zamora), sine mora, et fere in ipsa orbif 
janua interfecit, sed velocitatem Beiiidli non poiuit prevenire.** — Mhid 
cap. 19. 

* Southey'B Preface to the Chronicle of the Cid. 

t The reader may see some curious remarks on this MS. in MasdMi, 
toria Critics, lom. xx. 
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htd in no degree bcsn mncprnDd fn Snncbci's dEB^i). ad reci[iien<luni 
■« ohtnlit BoliiB RoderifUB Didati f .... .■ . 

Mranum, non Tuii iit eraa ol-dIIs trai 
"Tn dtehua yus (Alfonso) Roilprir 
miBiK ditimus. non Erai in ^ni ocnlia ^riosus. conlerln msnu consan- 
g»ilb*)nnn ptrailitom oiiorum. propoiiuiptrte Arabes mfttlare. Ciim- 
qoeveitOBfronTOriom AragoniiopefvemHsel, congrpfflUBflumreKePelro 

oMnt Etinde prDcedena, perrenit Va]en1iaiu, el obsediL Cumque 
■d nicciiiiiiin VaienilB Biichar rei Arabum cum exewiiu gdvenisEei. 
itaitio cenamine ubtinnil Rodeticua, el Buchar fii^i vln vim rcliL-Iun, 

dldH Roderico, Pt earn habuil quoacl liill." Ac. Rid. cap. SB. 
fi. Lucta TiidonHiB, who rmiihed his hiclory in 1236, unh nveii 
, greslsr breviiy nlludi-s U> Ihc nd vli-f of ihp Cid on Pinni ho's liefcnt, and 
10 hii oonduci after tbal pnace'a annninnnon belbra Zaiaora. 

Such n all Ihat ig to be found ia tfae Hicienl chroniclera {vioT to 
AloDKi el Satdo. and Bven that ia moatly contradicted by anlhsntiD hia- 
tory. No Pedni king of Aragon waa overcome by any Caaiiiian nue- 
ralonhoaeiiniea; and VaWw* nBctWVaMn tIMKnianofthe Chria- 
tiam unlil ihe reign of don Jayme el Conquiauidor. finally oppoaad 
to true blatnry it moBt of whM u la bg.^und in Ihe Chionidet of the 

thui? wai never any AlmudaAirkiiii; or Grunadii, nur AInmclamir nf 
Seville. Aebdi, don Garcia of Galiciawm no! imnrisoned by Sani'ho 
of CaflU^e. tnic by AlfoiaonTLeon. Kven rhe^^#nlogy,edufalinn, and 
WarriagBordieCid can be proved to be «■ (alitl bus. Who wag Uijn 
Calvi, his liflh ani-cslorl According to Sarapiro bishop of Aslorga. a 
coQieniparaty, Fernan Cmaales waa cOunl orCaaifle in 93S, and in 
918 ivaa known aa the aun of GoumIo : how. then, es Riieo'a prelended 
hiftary Bseurea ub, and nHappeametnti ftum rhe Cbmnirle, cnntd Ntiih 
Raauera. ihe rBllierDfOonBBlD.Bnd ibeffrandlalheroiTernanGnnsnleE, 
be prtx:lainied judge in 9iM! Again, Itiaco'a hiBEory — and the drcuni- 
aMnce h ciinfinned Ir^ the Chronicle — rnnkH rhe Cid to have been cd- 
lueajed at iho court of do 

reigned only aeven yean,— fiom 1066 in ioTSr^-^iscendcd'ihe li 
RIbl-o'b pTEiended auThoriiy niarrira this petwrnage to one Eihnenn. 
dauEhler of munt Didacus of Oviedo, and niece of AUbnio. Wiiuld 
Ihe king, who haled bim. aayi don Lucas, have giien him a niece 7 tn 
another accoun I, hii wife la caid 1o hnve been the daughter of ona 
Dir^ii de ABlnrisa. Equally con troific lory » the dale oT Ihia union, 

abort, tbere is little but coniradittion in all ihol is related of this filr- 
fimed hem^Oinle tliiu la not Oppakrf HMt|niKie hlMai>*. 

If Rodrigo of BiTar petCmMi Mci HandaWal ttmt, fThia ^ IM WH eg 
attracted any notiB*, wmtd aotanponur mtan*. ih« ftmlkflf aSet, 
and PetByo of Orieaa, of wbon naliEMT can t* ctaM;0i wift • hkrM 
brevity, conoeal hit very namaf Thii GMMeiMk*i afone It BiUt K bk 
hlMonc finnc— pertaafB btm: to hi* eihtsnee, OT ihM i^atiiet <M 
bavsnopnof: il I* ngt nantioned ptisr to the thlrtesMlfa eBntniT ; and 
tlKre ia reaaon to b>di«n thai it «U derived ftom tU popntar faallaM 
"-' ¥fliir#mald iM paBitrdydaBTihe atMtanee, bn^ 
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appoared in Castile some petty chief who obtained considerable k>cal 
celebrity by his inroads among the Mohammedans ; and who, therefore^ 
like the subjects of our own ballads, may have been long commemo 
rated in song. 'I'ho most probable hynotnesis, however, is, that there 
were several warriors of the name, ana that the deeds of all, multiplied 
and exaggerated even in this case, have been ascribed to one only. 

But if the Chronicle of the Cid, and the other accounts of hia life 
and actions, must thus be rejected as historic authorities, they wil 
always be esteemed as containing faithful represeniations of popular 
opinions and manners, — a subject of interest to every reflecting mind 
Ilence the Chronicle of the Cid, the Life and Deatn of King ArUiar» 
Amadis de Gaul, and other works of the kind, ought never to iall into 
oblivion: he who first rescued them from the dust of libraries con- 
ferred a real obligation on the reading public To the learned and 
eloauent translator or editor of these three works is the public of £iif- 
lana equally indebted. 
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ALFONSO'S PUNISHUXNT. 

The following curious account of Alfonso's punishment fer fail 
alleged blasphemy has never been noticed by any writer in this ooon- 
try. It is a translation of an extract made by Ortiz (Compendio Gbro 
nologica de la Historia de Espana, torn. iv. p. 184. Madrid, 1797)» fiom 
a MS. in the Royal Library of Madrid: — 

"On Saturday, April 2. sera 1332 (a. d. 1294), king don AUbmo hav- 
ing heard mass at the hour of tierce in the city of Seville, entered into 
his chamber, as he had long been wont, to pray before an im^ve of St 
Mary; and while he was pra3ring, a sudoen shining hght mled tiio 
room, like unto the light of fire ; and in this light appeared an angelli 
fare, exceedingly beautiful. And when the king saw it, he was much 
afraid, and he said, ' I conjure thee, in the name of our Lord Jeaos 
Christ, to tell me what thou art, — whether thou art a good or evil 
spirit !' And the angel answered ' Fear not ; a messenger am I unto 
tnee, as thou wilt soon perceive. Wel\ thou knowest how, on such a 
day, being at table in this city, thou didst blaspheme, and say, that if 
thou hadsi been with God the Father when he made the world and all 
things in it, thou cpuldst have mended many of them ; and that many 
Others would have been done which were not done. And God the 
Father was much offended with thy saying (supposing it possible ftr 
Him to be offended), and he was very wroth with thee ; wherefore the 
Highest gave sentence against thee, to the effect that, since tboa didat 
despise Him who made thee and gave thee honor among men, ao 
shouldst thou be despised by thine own offiipring, and shouidst be de- 
graded from thine high estate, and in lowliness end thy days! Which 
sentence was revealed to an Augustine friar, while in his cell at Molina 
studying a sermon that he was to preach the following day. lliis firiar 
told it in confession to his superior, and the superior to the infonte doD 
Manuel, who loves thee like his own soul. And in a week don Manoel 
rame to this city of Seville, and said to thee, *<Tell me, I pray thee, 
vhether thou didst ever speak ao and so?" and thou repliedat, *'th8t 
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thou didst speak thus, and wouldst speak bo again." Wherefore 
don Manuel was sore grieved, and exhorted Aee to amend, and' ask 
pardon of God ; yet thou heardest him not And for that thou mayest 
know how ail power is fh>m God the Father, and not from any otaer, 
the sentence is Defected and fulfilled. And moreovei, in as much as 
thou hast cursed don Sancho thy son, because of the dishonor and re- 
bellion and despite which he hatti done thee, know thou ftr a surety 
that the. Highest hath heard thy curto; — that all who spring from faiilk 
shall sink lower and lower, with all th^r k>rdship, m tnch wise that 
some of them may wish the earth to open and swallow them up : and 
this shall last until the fourth generation from don Sancho thy sot^ 
when thy male heirs shall fail, and none shall remain to inherit this 
lordship; and the people shall be in grief and trouble, not knowine 
what counsel to follow. And all this dole shall be for thy sins and 
others, especially for the sin which thy son and those of the realm have 
committed in rising against thee. But the Highest shall send them sal- 
vation from the East, — a right noble king, and a good and a perfect one, 
and one endued with justice, and with all the great and noble things 
becoming a king. And he shall be fatherly to the people, in such wise 
that the living, and those even whose bones lie in the grave, shall 
bless God for his coming and for his goodness."^ And he shall be aided 
by the High God, as he shall well merit; so his people shall foi^et their 
past sufiehngs, how great ones soever may befaU them before that 
joyful day. Moreover, know thou for a surety, that by reason of thy 
continual prayers to the Glorious Mother of God, from seventeen yean 
of age until now, she hath obtained from the Highest, that in thirty 
days hence thy soul depart from the world and enter purgatory, which 
is good hope ; and in time, when the Highest shall see fit, it shaJl enter 
into glory everlasting? 

" And these words being said, the angel vanished ; and the kmg vras 
long afraid. Then he arose quickly, and opened the door of his cabi- 
net, and he found in the room his four chaplains, who never forsook 
him ; and he had great comfort with them in his sufierings, and in 
reckoning his hours with them: and he made them bring ink and 
paper, and he made them write down all which the angel had told 
him. And during the thirty days he confessed and communicated 
every third day; and except on Sundays, during the whole thirty^dajrs, 
he ate only three mouthfuls of bread in the week, and drank water 
only, and that no more than once a day. And he confirmed his last 
testament, and promoted his servants. And at the end of thirty days, 
his soul departed according to the angel's warning, which he knew 
through the intercession of Our Lady the Virgin St. Mary." 

Ortiz thinks it necessary to enter into a formal and lengthened refu- 
tation of the angel's visit, and to {Ht)ve, from the style, the anachronisms, 
and other circumstances, that it must be a forgery. What must be the 
mental state of the society where such a refutation is required ? 

Don Rodrigo Sanchez dfe Arevalo, bishop of Valencia (m his Historia 
Hispana, lib. iv. cap. 5.), was the first to publish the apparition, but with 
many varying circumstances. He says that the angel appeared in a 
dream to one Pedro Martinez of Pampliega, of the household of the in- 
fante don Manuel ; and that, by order of the celestial messenger, Pedro 

* This is probably intended for Fernando of Aragon, husband of Isabel; 
Irtit the four generations are not very explicable. Ortiz will have it ta 
mean Enrique the Bastard, brother and successor of Pedro the Cruel. 
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iDiidafar, who had invaded the dominiom of Almuctaimr king of 
viUo. (or his splendid services he received the thanks, bat could 
never obtain the favor of Alfonso: many of the ooartiers too were jeal- 
OU8 of his fame, and still more of the riones he daily acquired, and they 
sought an opportunity of iryurins him in the mind of Uie kii^. It aooD 
arrived : he naving made a predatory inroad into the king of Toledo's 
dominions, the Moor complained, and Rodrigo was biuiiihed. Ifis 
faithful followers, however, agreed to acccHnpany him whwevw he 
should bend his steps. 

There is great beauty in that panage of the Chronicle of the Cid 
where he prepares to leaves his ancient habitation. ** And aa ha waa 
about to depart, he looked back upon his own home, and when he nw 
his hall deserted, the household cnests unfastened, the doors open, no 
cloaks hanging up, no seats in the porch, no hawks upon the perches 
the tears come into his eyes, and he said, ' My enemies have dooe thii 
— God be praised for all things!' *' So he and hb cavalcade left Bivar 
and proceeded to Burgos, the men and women of which were at tha 
windows weeping to see him pass ; but none in Burgoa duist receivi 
him into their houses from fear of king Alfonso, so he took ap hia lodg> 
ings on the sands near the city.* To raise money, he had recoorse to 
an expedient which would have done honor to a modem sharper : he 
caused two chests to be filled with sand, and to be ]dedged, aa real 
gold, with two Jews, for 600 narks. The Jews were not to Oj^ tiia 
chests until a certain period expired. The Cid now pursued hia jonr> 
ney, chuckling over his good fortune in cheating them. Having aemi 
his wife and daughters safely contdffned to the care of th6 abbot of San 
Pedro de Cardena, and asked our Lady's blessing on all hia meaaorea, 
he "loosed the reins, and pushed forward," until he arrived in the 
coimtry of the Moors. 

The life of the Cid was now one of continued warfare, which lie 
made on his own account with os much impunity os a sovereign prince, 
" like men who lived by it, and helped themselves with their anna." 
Costrejon and Alcocer were the first places which he won. In the 
latter he was soon besieged by the troops of the king of Valenda, who 
cut off his water and provisions. Safety lay only in the sword ; ao that, 
notwithstanding the disproportion of number, he and his firilowera ia> 
sued from the gates, and the afiray began. Thus 900 assailed 8000; 
their leader cr3ring out, ** Smite them, knights, for the love ^ charity' P* 
And smite them the Christians did, until 1300 of the misbelieyen were 
extended on the plain ; and the rest, except the prisoners, fled in tenor. 
Of the spoil, which was immense, he sent a portion to king Alfonao^ in 
token alike of love and vassalage ; for, in all circumstances, he was the 
most loyal of men. Having exacted redemption money from the 
neighboring towns, he proc^sded onwards, reducing several others^ 
such as Medina, and Daroca, and Teruel, to the condition of tribnta- 
ries; and at last forcing even the Moors of Saragossa to pay tribute 
also. All this, with only 900 followers, did "my Cid with the fleecy 
beard," and when reinforced, as he soon was, with 200 horse, and a 
good body of infantry, he thought himself a match for any one. Hia 
freebooting inroads into the neigtiboring provinces offended both Chria- 
tian and Moor ; both don Pedro king of Aragon, and Raymond coonC 

* These, ahd many other particalars, are affectingly related in the oldest 
and best poem in the Spanish langruage— the Foema del Cid, puUislied bf 
Sanchez, in the CoUeocion de Poesias Castellanos anteriores at ffiflo xw 
torn. i. 
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of Barcelona, were wrolh with him — and not without reason, for he 
Bometimes showed no more respect to their territories than to those 
of the Moors. The latter, with a Moorish ally, the kinff of Denia, took 
the field against him, but lost the battle and liberty. The count, how- 
ever, was honorably dismissed, without ransom ; a behavior which sur- 
prised him much. "As he pricked on, he many times l(K)ked behind 
dim, fearing that my Cid would repent what he had done, and take 
him back to prison, which the perfect one would not have done for the 
whole world, for never did he do disloyal thing. This count Raymondt 
and many other Christian lords, with ,tneir allies, the Moors, were soon 
afterwards defeated a second time by the Cid. But what pleased the 
victor most, was the service which ne did for his sovereign don Al- 
fonso on the Moorish garrison of Rueda, which had treacherously slain 
some noble Castilians. and even the infante Sancho, son of the kmg of 
Navarre. On this occasion, Alfonso thanked him in person, restored 
him to favor, and pressed him even to return to Castile ; an invitation 
which he joyfully accepted. 

In the siege of Toledo, which kin^ Alfonso at length took, the Cid 
had the chief command of the Christian troops : his was the first ban- 
ner which entered, and he was the first Christian alcalde of the place 
But he seems never to have been on cordial lermii with his master, 
but to have shunned the court, and returned to his old habits of making 
war on any body or every body, on the frontiers oT Aragon and Valen- 
cia. Yahia, king of the last-named city, he made tributary to him, like 
the Moorish king of Saragossa. When Raymond Berenguer, count of 
Barcelona, the Cid's old acquaintance, was placed over the Castilian 
troops, and lay before Valencia, the latter took so much umbrage at it, 
that he ordered him to leave the field, and return home. The count 
reluctantly obeyed, but in his mortified pride, he looked out for re- 
venge ; and, with an overwhelming force of French, (Castilians, and 
Moors, fell on the hero in the mountains. " In the end, be who was 
never conquered won the day." This battle, however, is evidently 
but a second relation of the former one, and the result the same. The 
Cid waxed greater and greater ; was obeyed by other Moorish chiefs, 
the governors, or rather kings, of Tortosa, Denia, and Xativa ; and wn^ 
in fact, the protector of the whele country, from Tortosa to Orihuela. 
"And, you are to know, thai whatever ray Cid commanded in Valen- 
cia, it was done; and whatever he forbad was forbidden." But his 
happiness was alloyed by Alfonso, whom the courtiers generally con- 
trived to indispose against him, fay misrepresenting his most innocent 
actions. At one time, the king went so far as to order the Cid's vassals 
to pay him, for five years, the tribute due to " him of the fleecy beard." 
Flesh and blood could not stand to be thus dishonored ; so " fleecy 
beard" made a hostile irruption into Castiln itself, took Logrono and 
Alfaro, plundering and destroying in every direction. " Now when king 
Alfonso knew what the Cid had done in his land, and that the Rico- 
somes had not dared fight against him, h«^^saw that he had taken an 
evil counsel when he had set his heart against him. And he sent his 
'etters to the Cid, saying thai he forgave him all that he had done, see- 
ing that he himself nad given the occasion ; and he besought him to 
come to Castile, where he should find all things free which appertained 
unto him. Much was the Cid rejoiced at these tidings; ana he wrote 
unto the king, thanking him for his grace, and beseeching him not to 
give ear to bad counseflors, for he would always be at his service." 

While the Cid was at Saragossa, the inhabitants of Vnlencia, indig- 
nant at the tribute which Uiey were obliged to pay him, and whidi 

VoL.IL Y 
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apprare to have been somewhat harshly exacted by bis guazil or ttgent 
AlxMinlfamx, who consiantlv resided in the city, conspired with an al- 
caliie cnllcd Abeniaf how they might get rid of it Tne viciniUrof the 
Almnravides, who were gradually sutxluing the petty kings of AndA> 
liisia, encotirafrod ihcm to make the attempt: if they must pay tribute, 
they would rather f>ay it to one of their own law, than to a Christiaiii 
Having received promise of aid from the African general, they aroM^ 
deposed Yahia, the vassal of the Christians, and placed Abeniafat theilr 
head. I'hc now ruler put the dethroned king to death, and prepered 
to defend the ciiy against all comers, — against the Africans as well as 
the Christians ; lor he knew that if the former gained it, his reign was 
over. In great wrath the Cid invested the city, destroyed the suborbs 
except one qiiarer, in which he intrenched himself The siege eon- 
tinned for months, even after provisions began to fail the besieged, and 
an incff'Ctiial nttempl of the Almoravidcs tosnccor their brethren. In 
the sorties made by the garrison, the Cid of course was victorions: but 
the women and children f(>ught from the walls, by rolling stones on the 
heads of the assailants. At length, when the inhabitants, through ft- 
tigue and starvation, were more dead than alive, necessity made them 
capitulate, and the Cid*s followers took triumphant possession of the 
city in Juno, 1(K)3, after a siege of nine months. Thus he established 
himself in his now and most imporlant of his conquests; uniting, in hit 
own person, the functions of governor and judge; but in bothi charao- 
ters he exhibi!ed sometimes rapocity, and frequently duplicity, always 
tyranny ; so as now to terrify, now to exasperate, the Moors. His sway, 
indeed, seems to have been a rigorous one, notwithstanding the even- 
handed justice wh'ch he knew how to administer when his own in- 
teresrs were not concerned. 

But the victor was not to remain unmolested in his post: the AlniCH 
ravides, PCO*)*) in numl)er. investetl him there. Without counting the 
enemy, he issued from the gates, gave them baMle, drove them from 
the (iold, pursued tliem as far as tne Xncar. "smiting and slaying all 
the way." In attempting to escape him, 1.5,000 of the misbelievers 
were drowned in that river. " Bo it known that this was a profitable 
day's work. Kvorv fwjt-soldier shared n hinidred marks of silver that 
day; and the Cid returned full honorably to Valencia. Grcatwas the 
joy of the ('hris^iaris in the Cid Rny Diaz, he who was bom in a happy 
hour. Ilis beard was grown and continued to grow a great length. 
My ('id said of his chin, "For the love of king don Alfonso, who hath 
banished me from his land, no scissors shall come upon it, nor shall a 
hair be cut away, and Moors and Christians shall talk of it.** His fol- 
lowers were become so rich, that, in the well-founded fear of their ke- 
turninjf to their homos, he made a law that whoever left without his 
permission, should lose both substance and life. To know how many 
he had, he caused an account to l)e made, "and there were found 1000 
kniffhts of lineage, and .050 other horsemen ; and of foot-soldiers 4000, 
besides boys and others. Thus many were the pfoi>le of my Cid, he 
of Bivar. And his heart rejoiced, and he smiled, and said, * Thanks be 
to God, and to Holy Mother Mary! We had a smaller company when 
we left the house of Bivar !' " He now appointed a bishop for Valencia, 
" one Hieronymo, a full learned man and a wise, and one who was 
mighty both on horseback and afoot," — the best qualification for my 
Cid's bishon. Nine parish churches were next founded. Lastly, he 
thought of his family and country : so he sent messengers to do homage 
to king don Alfonso for Valencia and for dona Ximena and his two 
daughters, whom he settled in his household in great honor. 
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The following year the Cid was invested in Valencia by *' king Yussef, 
son of the Miramamolin, who dwelt in Morocco," at the head of 50,000 
Almuravides. The ladies iaiely arrived, were in great fear for the re- 
sult, — " never had they been in such fear since the day they were born 
Then the good Cid Campeador stroked his beard, and said, 'Fear not 
all this is Rr your good.*" On the morning of the battle, all being 
"shriven and assoiled and houselled," prepared for the coniest— of 4000 
with 50,000. *' Great was the absolution which the Inshop gave them * 
'He who shall die,' said he, 'fighting full forward, I will take his sins, 
and God shall have his soul !' Then said he, * A boon, Cid don Rod- 
rigo: I have sung mass to you this morning; let me have the giving 
the first wounds in this battle!' and the Cid granted him his boon in 
the name of God." Of course, he who was never conquered, was vic- 
tor here ; so that only 15,000 of the misbelieving 50,0C0 escaped. "The 
bishop don Hieronymo, that perfect one with the shaven crown, he had 
his fill in that battle, fighting with both hands ; no one could tell how 
many he slew." It was here that, besides immense spoil, the Cid ac- 
quired YussePs sword, the famous Tizona, and the owner himself, 
sorely wounded, was glad fo escape. 

The marriage of the Cid's two daughters with the infantes of Car- 
rion, the dishonor put on him and them by these sons-in-law, the disso- 
lution of that marriage, and the contracting of a new one with the in- 
fantes of Aragon and Navarre, the revenge of the Cid for the dishonor 
put on him and his house by those of Carrion, being matters foreign to 
history, may be passed over in silence. He had soon other employment 
than giving marriage feasts: Bucar, brother of the defeated Yu88ef,4o 
revenge that humiliating check, raised an army not to be computed for 
number, in which twenty-nine kings served as generals; and with this 
mighty host landed in Spain, and made direct for Valencia. But be 
of the fleecy beard, was not dismayed : he wished that, instead of only 
twenty-nine kings, Bucar had brought all Pagandom ; for he thought 
that, with the mercy of God, he could conquer them all. So " the Cid 
set his army in array. The van he gave to Avar FaJiez Minaya, and 
to Pero Bermudez, who bore his banner; and he gave them 500 horse- 
men and 1500 men on foot. In the right wing, was that honorable one 
with the shaven crown, don Hieronymo the bishop, with the like num- 
ber both of horse and foot; and in the lefl, Martin Antolinez of Burgos, 
and Alvar Salvadores, with as many more. The Cid came in the rear 
with 1000 horsemen, all in coats of mail, and 2,500 men on f()Ot." The 
bishop, who "had lefl his own country through the desire he had to 
kill some Moors and do honor to his order," insisted on being "the 
foremost in the business." So the affray commenced : •* the bishop 
don Hieronymo, he pricked forward ; two Moors he slew with the two 
first thrusts of his lance ; the haA broke, and he laid on his sword. 
God! how well the bis)iop fought! two he slew with the lance, and 
five with the sword." This was only the beginning ; for, throughout 
the contest, equal prodigies were constantly performed. At length the 
Moors fled, as usual; the Cid pursued king Bucar, "and made at him 
to strike him with his sword : and the Moorish king knew him when he 
saw him coming. 'Turn this way, Bucar,' cried the Campeador, 'you 
who come from behind sea to see the Cid with the long beard ! We 
must greet each other and cut out a friendship !' * God confound such 
friendship!' cried king Bucar, and turned his bridle, and began to fly 
towards the sea, and the Cid afler him, having great desire to reach 
him. But king Bucar had a good horse and a fresh, and the Cid went 
spurring Bavieca, who had had hard work that day, and he came near 
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his bark ; and when they were nigh unto the ships, and the CHd sanv 
he could not reach him, he darted his sword at hini, and struck hitn 
l>otwecn the shoulders : and king Bucar, being badly wounded, rode 
into the sea, nnd got to a boat, and the Cid ahghled and picked up his 
sword. And his people came up, hewing down the Moors before them, 
and the Moors in their fear of death ran into the sea. so that twice ■■ 
many died in tlie water as in the battle ; nevertheless, so many were 
they that were slain in the battle, that they were thought to be 17j00D 
persons and upward. And so many were they who were taken pri^ 
oners, that it was a wonder; and of the twenty and nme kingi who 
came with Bucar, seventeen were slain." 

This was the last battle which the Cid fought with his old enames 
during life: but his corpse was present at one which exceeded all his 
former victonos.* Hearing that king Bucar was coming with a new 
army too nimu^rous to be counted, wim thirty-six kings as genenh, and 
being moreover informed in a vision by St. Peter that he should die 
before they arrived, he left his instructions with his confldeDtial fiiendi. 
He ordered thom to scent and embalm his bodv afler death, to (!any 
him in complete armor with sword in hand, to (bsten him on the bock 
of his noble si(>ed Bavieca, to open the gates of the city, and advahce 
in battle army against the Moors, as in former limes; and when the 
victory was theirs, as ho assured them it would be, to convey him to the 
churcn of San Pedro dc Cardena, which he had chosen as ror his place 
of sepulchre. The following day. May 29. 1099, in the 73d year of hii 
age, ** this noble baron yielded up his soul, which was pure and with- 
out spot, to dod." Three days after his death, the Moon came up to 
the city, while the inhabitants contented themselves with defenoin^ 
the place from the ram})aris during twelve days. Before morning of the 
thirteenth, the (Christian army issued from the gates, the Cid appearing 
armed and on horseback as if alive, and there was a terrible carnage 
among the Moors, who soon fled in every direction. The corpee, bow- 
ever, was not much present on this occasion : it was conveyeti towanh 
Castile while the destruction of the misbelievens was efiected. (>rthat 
destruction, the chief instrument was believed to be that great apoirtle 
Sir Santiago, whom the victims thought they perceived in the Tan of 
the faithful. After the battle, the decreased baron's followers returned 
not to the city, for they well knew that they should be unable to de- 
fend it, but to Castile, each to his own home. The Moors in the sub- 
urbs again tok possession of Valencia, which continued theifv until it 
was won by king don Jay me of Aragon, surnamed El Conquistador. 

* He also f^\\^\^\ after death. —" Moreover when the Miramamolin broo^ 
over from Africa against don Alfonso VIH., the mightiest power of the oufl- 
believers that had evnr been hroiieht against Spain since the destnicUon of 
the kings of th? Goths, the Cid Campeador remembered his country in that 
f;rent danger. For the nisht b(?fure the battle was fought at the Navasde 
Toiosa, in the dead of the night, a mighty sound was heard in the Whole 
city of Leon, bh if it were the tramp of a great army passing throufb. And 
it passed on to thn royal monastery of San Isidro, nnd there was a great 
smashing at the gate thereof, and they called to a priest who was keeping 
vigils in the church, and told him, that the captains of the army whom be 
heard were the V,'n\ Ruy Diaz and count Fernan Gonsalez, and that they 
.anie there to call up king don Fernando the Great, who lay buried In that 
church, that he nii^ht go with them to deliver Spain ; and on the morrow 
that great battle of the Navas de Toiosa was f<)ught, wherein f 0,000 of the 
misbelievers were slain ; which was one of the greatest and noblest battlM 
^ver won over the Moors."— CAronic/s qf the Cid, p. 353. 
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How the oorpse of the Cid was not. buried, but rloihed in noble ap- 
parel, and placed upright in an ivory chair by the side of the high altar 
of San Pedro de Cardeua; — how it remainecl in that position above ten 
years, the flesh (^ntinuing fair and sound all that time, when it was 
buried in a vault at the foot of the altar ;— how, before it was thus in- 
terred, a graceless Jew, intending to pull the derd hero's beard, 
stretched out his hand for that purpose; and how the right hand of the 
corpse miraculously drew the sword Tizona half-way from the scab- 
bard, to the dread of the pro&ne Israelite, who was thereby converted 
to' the true faith; with many other wonderful things, — which, as they 
relate not to history, must not be noticed here ; — may be found in the 
Chronicle of the Cid. and in the popular ballads concerning hira. 

Such are the chief events — usually received as historic, and, in fact, 
mostly incorporated in the modern histories of Spain — recorded of this 
famous personage. The degree of credit to which they are entitled 
might safely be lefl to the reader's judgment ; the impossinility of some, 
the improbability of most, and the air uf romance thrown over ihe rest, 
must be suflicient to insure the rejection of all, in a mind unbiassed by 
prepossessions. How such events should ever have been received 
otherwise than as creations of the proline muse of chivalry and romance, 
is, to us at least, matter of the deepest astonishment:, but we will not 
base their rejection merely on their general improbability; -we will 
proceed to adduce other and no less reasonable grounds for the Kune 
purpose. 

Even if the events recorded of the Cid were not anywhere — as they 
evervwhere are — at variance with reason and probability, the historfan 
would object to the authority on which they rest. We have — 

1. The Cronica de Cspana, the greater part of which is supposed to 
have been written by Alonso el Sabio, but not the last part, in which 
the adventures of the Cid are contained. Valladolid, 1604.* 

2. Chronica del Famoso Cavallero Cid Ruy Diaz el Campeador 
Burgos, 693. 

3. Poema del Cid (in Sanchez's collection). 

4. Romances del Cid, by Escobar. Seville, 1632. 

5. La Castilla y el mas Famoso Castellano; edited by Risco, Madrid, 
1792, with some others, which, as they are confessedly apocryphal, 
need not be noticed. 

" The first of these works,*' says Risco,t one of the stoutest defend- 
ants of the existence and actions of the Cid, ** whoever was the author, 
is a prodigious collection of fabulots adventures, of popular songs and 
tales." Besides, its age — it is not older than the fourteenth century — 
must render it useless as authority for the actions of one reputedf to 
have lived in the eleventh. The second, which was published by the 
abbot of San Pedro de Cardena, don Juan de Velorado, is,, doubtless, 
taken from the first, and therefore liable to the same objections: both, 
says Risco, •^are justly held in no repute."t The third, which is to be 
found in Sanchez (Colleccion de Poesias Castellanos anteriores al Siglo 

* There are other editions of these works, but we notice such only as we 
have consulted. 

t "La primera, sea quien ftiera su verdadern aiitor ea una prodi- 

giosa collftccion de fabilosas aventuras, y de cantarcsy consejas populares." 
— La Castilla, 8^c p. (iO. 

X " La sRgiinda cs posterior k la general, y de esta se sacaron los capitulos 
relativos al Cid."— "Una y otra Justamente reprobadas."— io Castilla^ ^-c 
p. 64. 

Y2 
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XV. torn. i.). ii certainly not older than the thirteenth, though attempta 
have l)een made lo prove it much older: the arvuraent adduced *^y lae 
lupporters of this opmiun, that the language of the poem proves it to be 
of more ancient daie. can weigh nothing, when we find names, full as 
critical, denying the inference, and contending tliat, at the very earliest^ 
it cannot be assigned to a period prior to the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. The Rnmanee$ del Cid, in their present form, are 
acknowledged to be of the fifteenth century ; nor do we know whether 
the lanffuage has been modernized. <* Many of them/* says an excel 
lent judge,* " are evidently little older than tne volumes in which ihey 
are contained ; very few of them appear to me to bear any maiks'ot 
antiquity, and the greater part are utterly worthless." The best of 
these works w Uiat which is least known in this country,— which haa 
escaped the diligence of Dr. Southey; and on which the advocates tat 
the existence and actions of the Cid place the most relianr^. The fil8» 
which was (bund by Risco in the city of Leon, and published by hio 
under the above quaint title, is said by the editor to be of great an- 
tiquity, — almost as old as the days of the Cid ; — but as it is not t» be 
(buna in any library in Spain.t we have only his judgment lo guide na^ 
— a guide which appears to be any thing but unerring. Until that JMSL 
is produced, and submitted to the rigorous ezaminntion of literary an- 
tiquaries ; if its date be no older than the thirteenth century-HUid we 
have no presumption that it is even so old ; if it do not approach moch 
nearer to the period of the Cid than either the poem or the chionicl«a» 
it cannot, in any sense of the word, be received as authority. All that 
need be observed here concerning it is, that in some points it difibn 
from the other authorities previously named ; but in none doaa that 
difference add to the probability of its genuineness, or appear likeljf to 
remove the scepticism of such M doiiut of the existence tuod actuoa 
of this far-(amea Castilian chief 

By no writer, prior to the thirteenth century, is Rodrigo de Bivar ao 
much as named ; and the slight mention made of him even in thoM of 
that period, are poor foundations for the amazir^ sHpentrurtora of 
fable which has been raised upon it. Let us hear all tnat the ^nri^mt 
chronicles, &c. say of this reputed baron and hero: — 

1. ''iGra 1137. (a. d. 1099.) obiit Rodericus CampTdoclor."— ^^VkraiL 
Burgenge, p. 309., which ends a. d. 1212. 

2. "iEra 1084. (a. d. 1046.) Rodericus Comes." •* JEm 1 1S7. (a. d. 1099,) 
Rodericus Campidoctor." — Annedea Compost.^ which end in 1248. 

a '* Priso Mio Cit Valencia, era 1T32.)" (a. d. 1094.) " Mario BAId 
Cid el Campiador en Valencia, era 1137. ^a. d. 1099.) — Andteg 7h2ad!l^ 
nos, i. p. 386., which come down to 1219, but seem to have been wiiU 
ten at a subsequent period. 

4. ** Rrat aiitcm cum rege Sanrio miles strenuus, dictos Rodencoi 
Didaci Carapiator. Hie regem devictiim animans persuasit, at qinoad 
posset fugientem exercitum revocaret, et in aurora Le^onenMOoa Hi 
(jallecis improvidis advemret*' — Rodericus jfWefanu«, hb. vl cap. 16., 
who ended m 1243. 

"Verum Rodericus Didaci CampiatoTf selo Domini interfboti eum 
f^the assassin of Sancho before Zamora), sine mora, et fere in ipea orbig 
anua interfecit, sed velocitatem Beiiidii non potuit prevenire.** — IM 
»p. 19. 

*• Son they *8 Preface to the Chronicle of the Cid. 
t The reader may see some curious remarks on this MS. in Masdeu, 
-^-•^ Critics, lom. xx. 
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" Sed cum nemo vellet ab eo recipere jnrementiim (that ho, Alfonso 
had in no decree been concerned in Sancho's death), ad recipiendum 
se obtulit solns Rodericus Didaci Campiator. Unde et postea, licet 
strenuus, non fuit in ejus oculis eratioeus." — Ibid. cap. 21. 

" In diebus ejus (Alfonso) Rodericus Didaci Compiator, qui ex causa 
quam dizimus, non erat in ejus oculis ^tiosus, conferta manu consan- 
guineorum et militnra aliorum, proposuit per se Arabes infestare. Cum- 
que versus frontariam AmgoniiB pervenisset, congressus eum rege Petro 
Aragonioe obtinuit contra eum, et etiam vivum <;epii sed continuo man- 
umisit. £t inde procedens, pervenit Valentiam, et obsedit. Cumque 
ad snccursum Valentiffi Bucnarrex Arabum cum excrcitu advenisset, 
initio certaroine obtinuit Rodericus, et Buchar fiigit vix vita; relictus, 
cffisa tamen ex suis multitudine mfinita. Et incontinent! civitas se red- 
didit Roderico, et earn habuit quoad vixit,'* &.c. Ibid. cap. 29. 

5. Lucas Tudcnois, viho fmished his history in 1236, with eveu 
greater brevity alludes to the advice of the Cid on Sancho's defeat, and 
to his conduct after that prince's assassination before Zamora. 

Such is all that is to be found in the ancient chroniclers prior to 
Alonso el Sabio, and even that is mostly contradicted by authentic his- 
tory. No Pedro king of Aragon was overcome by any Castilian gene- 
ral of those times ; and Valencia was never in possession of the Chris- 
tians until the reign of don Jayme el Conquistador, t^ually opposed 
to true history is most of what is to be found in the Chronicles of the 
Cid, which so confounds events and times, as to be utterly worthless 
as a guide. That personage undertook no expedition into Andalusia; 
there was never any Almudafiur king of GranicKla, nor Almuctamir of 
Seville. Again, don Garcia of Galicia was not imprisoned by Sancho ' 
of Castile, but by A Ifoiiso of Leon. Even the genealogy, education, and 
marriage of the Cid can be proved to be as &bnlouB. Who was Layn 
Calvi, nis fiflh ancestor? According to Sampiro bishop of Astorg[a, a 
contemporary, Feman Gonsalez was count of Castile in 932, and in 
912 was known as the son of Gonsalo : how, then, as Risco's pretended 
history assures us, and as appears even from the Chronicle, could Nuilo 
Rasuera, the father of Gonsalo, and the ^ndfather of Fernan Gonsalez, 
be proclaimed judge in %24? Again, itisco's history — and the circum- 
stance is cronfirmed by the Chronicle — makes the Cid to have been ed- 
ucated at the court of don Sancho: now, if the Cid was bom in 1026, 
he must have been near forty yearn of age when that prince, who 
reigned only seven years, — from 1065 to 1072, — ascended the throne. 
Risco's pretended authority marries this personage to one Exhnena. 
daughter of count Didacus of Oviedo, and niece of Alfonso. Would 
the king, who hated him. says don Lucas, have given him a niece? fn 
another account, his wife is said to have been the daus^ter of onei 
Diego de Asturias. Equally contradictory is the date of this union, 
which is placed in the reigns of Fernando, Sancho, and Alfonso. In 
short, there is little but contradiction in all that is related of this far- 
famed hero,^ittle that is not opposed to authentic histonr. 

If Rodrigo of Bivar performed such wonderful feats, if^his etistence 
attracted any notice, would contemporary writers, the monk of Siloe, 
and Pelayo of Oviedo, of whom neither can be charged with a barren 
brovi^, conceal his very name? This consideration alone is fatal to his 
histonc fame, — perhaps even to his existence. Of that existence we 
have no proof: it is not mentioned prior to the thirteenth century; and 
there is reason to believe that it was derived from the popular ballads 
of the times. Yet we would not positively deny the existence, how- 
ever we may despise thd fiibulous deeds, of Rodrigo : there may have 
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appoarrd in Castile some petty chief who obtained considerable local 
celebrity by his inroads among the Mohammedans ; and who, therefore, 
like the sunjects of our own ballads, may have been long commemo 
rated in son^. The most firobable hyootnesis, however, is. that there 
wore several warriors of the name, ana that the deeds of all, multiplied 
and exaggerated even in this case, have been ascribed to one only. 

But if the Chronicle of the Cid, and the other accouritt of hit li& 
and actions, must thus be rejected as historic authorities, they wU 
always be esteemed as containing faithful representations of popular 
opinions and manners, — a subject of interest to every reflecting mind 
Hence the Chronicle of the Cid, the Life and Deatn of King ArUiur^ 
Amadis de Gaul, and other works of the kind, ought never to fall inlD 
oblivion: he who first rescued them from the dust of libraries con- 
ferred a real obligation on the reading public. To the learned and 
eloquent translator or editor of these three works is the public of Eng- 
land equally indebted. 
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ALFONSO'S PUNISHHENT. 

TiiE following curious account of Alfonso's punishment fiv fail 
alleged blasphemy has never been noticed by any writer in this cooii- 
try. It is a translation of an extract made by Ortiz (Compendio Chn^ 
nologica de la Historia de Elspaiia, tom. i v. p. 184. Madrid, 1797)^ finn 
a MS. in the Royal Library of Madrid : — 

'<0n Saturday, April 2. aera 1332 (a. d. 1294), king don Alfonso hmv- 
ing heard mass at the hour of tierce in the city of Seville, entered into 
his chamber, as he had long been wont, to pray before an imue cf St 
Mary ; and while he was pra3ring, a sudden shining light mled tiie 
room, hke unto the light of fire ; and in this light appeared an angel's 
fare, exceedingly beautiful. And when the king saw it, he was much 
afraid, and he said, ' I conjure thee, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to tell me what thou art, — whether thou art a good or evil 
spirit!' And the angel answered 'Fear not; a messenger am I unto 
thee, as thou wilt soon perceive. Wel\ thou knowest how, on such A 
day, being at table in this city, thou didst blaspheme, and say, that it 
thou hadst been with God the Father when he made the world and all 
things in it, thou c^uldst have mended many of them ; and that many 
Others would have been done which were not done. And God the 
Father was much offonded with thy saying (supposing it possible for 
Him to be offended), and he was very wroth with thee ; wherefore the 
Highest gave sentence against thee, to the effect that, since thou didst 
despise Uim who made thee and gave thee honor among men, so 
shouldst thou be despised by thine own offspring, and shoufdst be de- 
graded from thine high estate, and in lowliness end thy days! Whidi 
sentence was revealed to an Augustine friar, while in his cell at Molina 
studying a sermon that he was to preach the following day. rPfais fKar 
told it in confession to his superior, and the superior to the infante doo 
Manuel, who loves thee like his own soul. And in a week don Manuel 
came to this city of Seville, and said to thee, *' Tell me, I pray thee, 
whether thou didst ever speak so and so?" and thou repliedst, -ibai 
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thou didst speak thus, and wonldst speak so again." Wherefore 
don Manuel was sore grieved, and exhorted ^e to amend, and^ask 
pardon of God ; yet thou heardest him not And for that thou mayest 
know how all power is trom God the Flather, and not from any otker, 
the sentence is perfected and fulfilled. And moreovei, in as much as 
thou hast cursed don Sancho thy pon, because of the dishonor and re- 
bellion and despite which he hath done thee, know thou ftr a suretj^ 
that the. Highest hath heard thy cutie;-i-that all who sprmff fiom hiiH 
shall sink lower and lower, with all tbefr b>pd8hip, in sudi wise that 
some of them may wish the earth to open and swallow them up : and 
this shall last until the fourth generation from don Sancho tny soq, 
when thy male heirs shall fail, and none shall remain to inherit this 
lordship; and the people shall be in grief and trouble, not knowing 
what counsel to follow. And all this dole shall be for thy sins and 
others, especially for the sin which thy son and those of the realm have 
committed in rising against thee. But the Highest shall send them sal- 
vation from the East, — a right noble king, and a good and a perfect one, 
and one endued with justice, and with all the great and noble things 
becoming a king. And he shall be fatherly to the people, in such wise 
that the living, and those even whose bones lie in the grave, shall 
bless God for his coming and for his goodness.* And he shall be aided 
by the High God, as he shall well merit; so his people shall fon^et their 
past sufferings, how great ones soever may bNefall them berore that 
joyful day. Moreover, know thou for a surety, that by reason of thy 
continual prayers to the Glorious Mother of God, from seventeen yean 
of age until now, she hath obtained from the Highest, that in Uiirur 
days hence thy soul depart from the world and enter purgatory, whicn 
is good hope ; and in time, when the Highest shall see fit, it sliieLll enter 
into glory everlasting? 

" And these words being said, the angel vanisheu ; and the king was 
long afraid. Then he arose quickly, and opened the door of his cabi- 
net, and he found in the room his four chaplains, who never forsook 
him ; and he had great comfort with them in his sufferings, and in 
reckoning his hours with them: and he made them brin? ink and 
paper, and he made them write down all which the angel had told 
him. And during the thirty days he confessed and communicated 
every third day; and except on Sundaj^, during the whole thirty*day8, 
he ate only three mouthfuls of bread in the week, and drank water 
only, and that no more than once a day. And he confirmed his last 
testament, and promoted his servants. And at the end of thirty days, 
his soul departed according to the angel's warning, which he knew 
through the intercession of Our Lady the Virgin St. Mary." 

Ortiz thinks it necessary to enter into a formal and lengthened refu- 
tation of the angel's visit, and to fHt)ve, from the style, the anachronisms, 
and other circumstances, that it must be a forgery. What must be the 
mental state of the society where such a refutation is required ? 

Don Rodrigo Sanchez ae Arevalo, bishop of Valencia (m his Historia 
Hispana, lib. iv. cap. 5.). was the first to publish the apparition, but with 
many varying circumstances. He says that the angel appeared in a 
dream to one Pedro Martinez of Pamplieffa, of the household of the in- 
fante don Manuel ; and that, Yyy order of the celestial messenger, Pedro 

* This is probably intended for Fernando of Aragon, husband of Isabel; 
but the four generations are not very explicable. Ortiz will have it to 
mean Enrique the Bastard, brother and successor of Pedro the Cruel. 
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waited on the kiDs at Burgot, who ridiculed the whole nmtter. Some 
days having passed, Alfonso went to Segovia, where he was troubled 
by another visit from a holy hermit, who exhorted him to repentaDce. 
The king having caused the messenger to be kicked out of the pidace, 
there arose a furious storm, attended with thunder and lightning, which 
the night season rendered still more awful ; the liquid element fell into 
the royal apartment, and consumed the queen's wardrobe. The tem> 
fied king immediately^ sent in search of tne hermit, b^^ged pvdoa of 
God, and confessed his impiety. 
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